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Tue combination of Judicial and Executive powers in the 
hands of the District Magistrate in India has long been 
attacked in certain quarters, and has of late been pushed 
into the forefront and become rather a burning question. 
The abolition of this system is a leading plank in the plat- 
form of the National Congress Party. Their views have been 
not unfavourably noticed by Lords Cross and Kimberley, the 
latter of whom is reported to have said that the chief reason 
for not accepting the change proposed is that it would entail 
great additional expense. It formed the leading subject 
in Mr. Bhownaggree’s speech in the Indian Budget Debate 
of August 13: and it supplied material for an address read 
by Mr. Manomohan Ghose before the East India Associa- 
tion, and published in the January number of this Review 
under the question-begging title of ‘“ The necessity of 
maintaining the independence of the Judiciary in India.” 
I shall attempt to show that the existing system has great 
merits and advantages, that it in no way trenches on the 
judicial independence of the Subordinate Magistrates, that 
there are weighty arguments against its modification 
besides those which arise from financial considerations, and 
that no valid proof has been adduced of any evil arising 
from it. 

In the first place then I would point out that the keynote 
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to our success in Indian Administration has been the 
adoption of the Oriental view that all power should be 
collected into the hands of a single official, so that the 
people of the District should be able to look up to one man 
in whom the various branches of authority are centred and 
who is the visible representative of Government. The 
English idea of distributing power to a series of officials or 
bodies, to Petty Sessions and Quarter Sessions, Vestries 
and Boards and Councils, is very far from the Indian ideal 
which more resembles the Continental system than ours, 
since the District Magistrate corresponds more closely to 
the Préfet of a French Department than to any official in 
England. The tendency to differentiate and to subdivide 
exists in India as elsewhere, and is supported by the usual 
argument that the man who has only one work to do will do 
it better than the man who has several, but it has always 
been checked by the rulers who best understood the wants 
of the country. The Police Department, the Engineer 
Department, the Forest Department, the Education 
Department, the Sanitation Department, have all, as they 
grew up, tried to shake themselves free of the District 
Magistrate, but have been replaced in their proper position 
by such Lieutenant Governors as Sir G. Campbell in 
Bengal and Sir John Strachey in the North West 
Provinces,—not so as to cripple the power of the experts 
in each Department, but so as to collect all the threads of 
government in the District Magistrate’s hands, enabling 
him thus to use the knowledge of all for the purposes of 
each. In Judicial matters the more responsible duties of 
Sessions Trials, and the technical work of Civil Justice 
have been placed in the hands of the Judge; but there still 
remains under the District Magistrate's orders the body of 
Subordinate Magistrates who dispose of the simple criminal 
cases and commit the graver to the Sessions, and the 
reasons which have been stated above apply with great 
force to the retention of their subordination. I cannot do 


better than quote here an extract from Sir John Strachey’s 
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India* which bears upon the subject, and I quote it with 
the greater readiness because Sir John’s authority is quoted 
by Mr. Manomohan Ghose on the opposite side : 

“We often hear demands for the more complete separation of Executive 
and Judicial functions in India, but they are demands based on the assump- 
tion that because this is good for England it is good for India also. There 
could be no greater error. The first necessity of good administration in 
India is that it should be strong, and it cannot be strong without the con- 
centration of authority. In the every day internal administration there is 
no office so important as that of the Magistrate and Collector. He is one. 
of the mainstays of our dominion, and few steps could be taken in India 
which would be more mischievous and dangerous than to deprive him of 
those powers which alone enable him to maintain his position as the local 
representative of Government.” 

The Congress Party, and Mr. Manomohan Ghose with 
them, have always preferred to use general and ad cap- 
tandume phrases, like ‘‘the maintenance of Judicial indepen- 
dence” rather than to specify what it precisely is that they 
aim at. It is necessary therefore to explain that I under- 
stand them to object to two items in the District Magis- 
trate’s position ; one is that he, being the Executive Head 
of the District, with direct control of the Police, has the 
power of trying cases himself: the other, that the Sub- 
ordinate Magistrates who try the great majority of cases, 
are directly under him, receive orders from him, and look 
to him for such reports on their conduct and capacity as 
may expedite their promotion. 

With regard to the first item, the District Magistrate 
does as a matter of fact try so few cases that no very 
serious evil would ensue if he did not possess the power. 
There are many Districts in Bengal in which he does not 
try 12 cases in a year. Still there are some classes of 
offences, such as those committed by Europeans, which, 
under the law, a Native Subordinate Magistrate cannot try, 
and there are political ‘causes célébres”” in which a Native 
might be suspected of bias or of weakness. On account of 
these it is well that he should retain this power: and it is 
occasionally useful that he should take up an important and 


* Ch. xx., p. 287, second edition. 
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difficult case to set an example to his subordinates of the 
proper way of dealing with it. Even if these reasons did 
not exist, I should strongly oppose the abandonment of 
this power in deference to the argument that it is likely to 
be misused. The opponents of the system draw the 
picture of an officer who, because he has to some extent 
supervised and guided the Police operations which end in 
the arrest of an accused person, becomes so biased that 
he is unable to weigh aright the evidence which is produced 
on the trial. No doubt such persons may exist, but I do 
not believe that the picture is true to average human 
nature. There is no real distinction in kind between the 
action taken before and after the trial. The Police Officer 
is exercising a sort of judicial capacity when he decides 
whose story he shall believe and which of two clues he 
shall follow up; the Magistrate exercises a similar capacity 
when he believes or disbelieves the witnesses who appear 
before him on the Bench. To say that weak evidence will 
seem strong to him because he heard it before the trial, or 
that he cannot appreciate the force of new evidence because 
he did not hear it before, is unwarranted; to say that he 
will be so possessed by the passion of the hunter as to be 
incapable of listening fairly to any evidence in favour of 
the hunted, is a hypothesis unjustified by general ex- 
perience or by knowledge of any but the worst sides of 
human nature. 

The more important item of the District Magistrate’s 
power consists in his control over the Subordinate Magis- 
trates, and it is this which is attacked on the plea that he 
uses or may use this control to affect their “judicial in- 
dependence.” Of course I fully agree that any such inter- 
ference would be unjustifiable, but I maintain that such 
cases, if they have occurred, have been most exceptional, 
and that there is too much good sense and honorable feel- 
ing among the District Magistrates to allow any danger of 
the sort to exist. It is universally accepted that though a 
Magistrate has power to refer particular trials to particular 
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officers, he has no right whatever to interfere with their 
Judicial disposal of the case when so referred but must 
leave it absolutely to their discretion. But it is obvious 
to those who know the facts that there are many ways in 
which control may be exercised and be required without 
touching Judicial independence at all. The Subordinate 
Magistrates in Bengal comprise a large body of about 300 
men, who begin their service very young, and continue in 
it, rising from grade to grade by merit and seniority, 
throughout their life. For the younger members it is 
most important to receive guidance and counsel at the 
Magistrate’s hands to preserve them from the many faults 
into which they are liable to fall; and even the Seniors 
may often benefit by such advice. 

The faults to which I refer are such as these—want 
of sense of proportion in sentences; inclination to pro- 
crastinate and to postpone cases; want of care in ascer- 
taining at the first outset what a complainant wants and 
what evidence he professes to be able to produce; a ten- 
dency to override or to let oneself be overriden by the local 
bar; prolixity in judgments; and so forth. It was with a 
view to such matters that I ordered every District Magis- 
trate in Bengal to send for and read over six cases deczded 
by each of his Subordinates monthly, in order to notice 
and warn them against irregularities and the growth of 
bad habits. That any one should say to a Subordinate 
“I consider this man guilty and you must decide him to be 
so,’ would be monstrous, but though interference with 
judicial independence is talked of, no one has asserted that 
interference of this kind takes place. On the other hand 


‘it would be dangerous to place young and inexperienced 


men in positions of authority if there were no check over 
them but the possible reversal of their orders some months 
afterwards by the Appellate Court, and it is the greatest 
possible benefit to them to receive advice from a Senior 
and friendly official in such matters as those I have referred 
to. What alternative is suggested by those who oppose 
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the system? They hold that the only control should be 
that of the Judge who hears the case in appeal. But only 
one case in a hundred may come up in appeal, and then 
the mischief may be done and the bad habit formed and 
hard to eradicate. In this as in other cases, prevention is 
better than cure. 

These Subordinate Magistrates have also Executive 
and Revenue work to perform. In every District there is, 
besides Magisterial work, a variety of other duties, such as 
the charge of the Treasury, of the Record Room, of the 
process-serving establishment, of Excise, of registration, of 
income tax, the collection of the Land Revenue and Local 
Cesses, Settlement, and so forth. The practice is either to 
give to each Subordinate some Magisterial work as well as 
some one or more of these charges,—or to confine one or 
two (where possible) to criminal work, and give the 
Revenue and other duties to the rest. The latter alternative 
has been put forward by Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt as the 
solution of the problem before us, but it is only possible in 
Districts where there are 4 or more Subordinates : obviously 
it cannot be adopted where the number is three, and in the 
case of two it is unlikely that the two classes of work would 
be so exactly equal that one class could be given wholly to 
one man and one to another. At any rate it can be done 
in the case of less than half the Districts in Bengal, and 
during the last two years the point has been much dis- 
cussed as to which of the two modes of distribution is pre- 
ferable. The best officers were found to be divided in 
opinion. On the one side, it is advantageous that there 
should be two Courts always sitting, so that the Police and 
the parties should know where to go to, and should not 
have to follow the Magistrate about when he is on tour. 
On the other hand, the monotony of trying nothing but 
criminal cases is wearisome, and officers prefer a more 
varied class of work; judicial business ebbs and flows, one 
day there is a flood of cases for trial and another day a 
dearth, so that unless vacant hours can be filled up with 
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miscellaneous and Revenue work, the time of the Magis- 
terial officers is not fully employed; those who are set 
aside for Revenue business find that when their turn comes 
to take up criminal work they have grown rusty in the 
technicalities of the Procedure Code. In India we want 
good all-round men, not experts in technical minutia nor 
homines unius libri. On these grounds many of the best 
District Magistrates oppose the system of making a sharp 
separation between those who carry on judicial work and 
those who do not, and on the whole I agree with them in 
thinking that it is not conducive to the highest Administra- 
tive efficiency. 

However this may be, the kind of separation of work 
which I have discussed here would not satisfy the opponents 
of the existing system. They require not only that certain 
Deputy Magistrates should be set apart exclusively to try 
criminal cases, but that they should be permanently set 
apart and should form a distinct body or branch of the 
Service, ceasing to be subordinate to the District : Magis- 
trate and being placed under the Judge and the High Court. 
Those who urge this change have lost sight of the para- 
mount importance of inspection, as a stimulus to the correct 
performance of duty. The Judge is nota peripatetic officer 
and the District Magistrate is: the Judge is tied to the 
Bench and the District Magistrate is not: the Judge is 
constantly employed in the hearing of Sessions’ trials, civil 
cases, and appeals, and has not the leisure to inspect. With 
the Magistrate inspection is the breath of his nostrils and 
the success of the system of concentrating power in his 
hands is chiefly due to this, that he’ does not do the work 
himself but sees that others do it. However excellent the 
Native officials are, they have a general tendency to grow 
_ careless and slovenly in the minor and routine branches of 
work, and the only remedy for this is the knowledge that 
they are liable to be inspected and that the eye of a superior 
ison them. If the Judge were substituted for the District 
Magistrate there would be an end of that training of the 
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junior subordinates and that steady supervision of the seniors 
which I have described as one of the chief duties of the 
Magistrate, and we should substitute for them only the 
liability to be corrected in appeal by the Judge and the 
High Court. I feel sure that this would be a severe blow 
to the efficiency of the Subordinate Magistrates, and to the 
confidence which the people feel in the administration of 
justice. 

It will be seen that I base my support of the existing 
system, not on a vague term like prestige, but on two definite 
propositions : first that the District Magistrate who is the 
eye and ear of Government, should hold in his hands all the 
threads of the different branches of the Administration, and 
should have the officials in all those branches under his 
general control: second that the Subordinate Magistrates 
derive great benefit from the advice and guidance of an 
experienced senior when they are young, and from the 
inspection of a peripatetic officer whether they are young 
or old, and that the substitution of the control of the Judge 
for that of the District Magistrate would defeat these ends. 
The financial argument has been put so much in evidence 
by others that it is not necessary for me to dwell much upon 
it ; it is enough to say here that in all but the largest Dis- 
tricts it would necessitate a considerable increase of the 
existing staff of Subordinate Magistrates and their establish- 
ments, and it would lead to a great expansion in the number 
of District Judges. 

In dealing with the views of those who advocate change 
of system, we must put aside all vague and general talk 


about the distinction between judicial and executive autho- 


rity. such as Mr. Bhownaggree for instance indulged in 
during the debate of August 13, since this principle in 
the abstract has been accepted in the case of the Judges 
who are purely judicial officers, and in the Police Act of 
1861 ; and we must tie our opponents strictly down to the 
two points which I have indicated, the District Magistrate’s 
power to try cases himself, and his control over the Subor- 
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dinate Magistrates. A great deal that has been said is 
irrelevant to these points, and what is relevant confines 
itself to such remarks as this of Mr. Bhownaggree, that 
“preconceived notions in regard to their judicial functions 
are attributed to the Subordinate Magistrates by the 
public,” and to specific statements regarding the misuse of 
their powers by District Magistrates on certain specified 
occasions. Some of these statements are contained in the 
paper by Mr. Manomohan Ghose which I mentioned in the 
beginning of this article, and a larger number (20 in all) are 
described at length in a Memorandum (dated 15 July, 1896) 
drawn up by him and printed in Calcutta, but not, so far as 
I am aware, published there or in England. It was cir- 
culated, I am told, to those Members of Parliament who 
were thought likely to agree in its views, but not to all; but 
it was referred to by Mr. Bhownaggree in his speech of 
August 13, as an authoritative document, so that it is not, 
apparently, unfair to treat it as public property and to criti- 
cise it in this place. 

I propose to deal first with the cases related in the Article 
in this Review,* and afterwards with the additional ones set 
out in the Memorandum. The Article contains a good 
deal of vague assertion, such as ‘‘the people say we cannot 
get justice,” an assertion which can neither be proved nor 
disproved, but which is opposed to the experience of almost 
every careful and unprejudiced observer who has visited or 
resided in India. Besides declamation of this kind there 
are three stories related which purport to represent instances 
of actual injustice and evil caused by the combination of 
judicial and executive powers in the hands of the District 
Magistrate. 

The first of these is the story of a Deputy Magistrate 
who was trying a case and who said to Mr. Manomohar 
Ghose that he must do so and so because he had received 
instructions to that effect from the District Magistrate. 
Here everything turns on what the order was, and this is 
precisely what we are not told. If it interfered in any way 


* January, 1896. 
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with the Deputy Magistrate’s judicial discretion, as for 
instance if it directed him to convict when he did not think 
the accused guilty, then it was indefensible, and Mr. Mano- 
mohan Ghose would have scored a real point if he could 
have asserted this. But if the order related only to a 
matter of procedure, as for instance if it directed a post- 
ponement of the case till fresh evidence known to be on its 
way, could be produced, or even if it related to the penalty 
to be inflicted in the event of conviction, pointing out that 
certain classes of offences had become frequent and needed 
to be put down by severe punishment or the reverse, then 
it cannot be asserted that anyone suffered injustice. Mr. 
Manomohan Ghose has chosen to keep us in the dark as 
to the only point which can show whether the case is or Is 
not relevant to the issue. 

The second case is given as a “glaring instance of the 
system ” which came under the writer’s observation. 

“A man complained to a Deputy Magistrate that he had been severely 
thrashed by the District Magistrate. ‘The marks of the thrashing upon his 
person he showed to the Deputy Magistrate, and asked for redress. The 
Deputy Magistrate was much disturbed on finding that the complaint was 
against his own superior officer, and without putting a single question he 
wrote on the complaint, ‘The case is manifestly false. I dismiss it, and I 
call upon the complainant to show cause why he should not be prosecuted 
for bringing a false charge.’ In the meantime the man appealed to the 
Judge of the District against the order dismissing his complaint. The 
rumour reached the accused District Magistrate who happened to be in the 
interior, and as any Englishman of honour would do, he immediately wrote 
a letter to the District Judge saying that he did strike the man under great 
provocation, thus admitting the whole case.... The only practical 
inference to be drawn is that subordinates are in great fear of their superiors, 
upon whom their future prospects depend.” 

I was Lieutenant-Governor at the time, and had personal 
knowledge of the case ; and the practical inference which 
I should draw is that the people at any rate do not think 
that the Subordinates are in great fear of their Superiors, 
or this man would not have filed a petition in a Subordinate’s 
Court incriminating his Superior. The fact is that the 
case, instead of illustrating a rule, was a highly ex- 


ceptional one. The circumstances which made it excep- 
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tional were well known to Mr. Manomohan Ghose, who 
was Counsel to the assaulted person, but he does not men- 
tion them here. They were that the Deputy Magistrate 
had broken down a short time before from overwork and 
exposure, and was certified by the Civil Surgeon to be 
suffering from cerebral derangement. He was allowed to 
take leave for nearly three months, and on his return was 
posted to this District, and: had only just arrived there, 
this being the first, or almost the first, case brought before 
him. The Chief Secretary to Government, after severely 
condemning his procedure, wrote officially as follows : 

“The whole action taken by the Deputy Magistrate on this occasion is 
in the Lieutenant-Governor's opinion inexplicable except on the hypothesis 
that his mind has not yet regained its equilibrium, and that he is still unfit 
to discharge properly the duties of a Deputy Magistrate. His Honour 
desires therefore that he may at once be relieved of his duties and called 
on to take further leave for such period as may afford him a fuller oppor- 
tunity of recovering his health.” 

It was to this cause, and not to the discreditable motive 
imputed to him by the writer of the Article, that his mis- 
conduct should be attributed ; and it was hardly ingenuous 
on Mr. Manomohan Ghose’s part, to conceal a matter so 
essential to the right understanding of the case. 

He returns however to the same instance in his Memo- 
randum (case No. 20) and there he does allude casually to 
the plea that the Deputy Magistrate had been suffering 
from a disease of the brain, though without admitting that 
that fact relieves him from responsibility for his acts, for he 
ends by saying: ‘“ His misconduct went wholly unpunished 
and the obvious result of the action of the Bengal Govern- 
ment was to make other Deputy Magistrates feel that if 
placed in similar circumstances they must not assert their 
independence.” How the refusal to punish a man for an 
act committed when suffering from a disordered brain can 
have created such an impression, Mr. Manomohan Ghose 
alone can explain. The conduct of the official was stigma- 
tised in strong language, and he was ordered to take leave 
and not to rejoin till he was recovered and fit for work ; 
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but when a short time afterwards a vacancy occurred which 
he stood first on the seniority list to fill, and which would 
ordinarily go to the next senior, except in a case of marked 
demerit, I did not think it right to pass him over and 
punish him for an act for which I did not hold him re- 
sponsible. He had held a high and unblemished character, 
with this one exception, and he consequently was not sub- 
jected to the indignity of supersession by a junior. 

But even if the circumstances which I have stated as 
palliating and explaining the misconduct had not existed, 
the case as stated by Mr. Manomohan Ghose is not an 
instance of injustice committed through the interference of 
the District Magistrate with the judicial independence of 
his subordinates. The logical process in that gentleman’s 
mind appears to be as follows :—(1) the Deputy Magistrate 
committed a serious act of injustice : (2) he must have done 
this through fear of offending his superior, the District 
Magistrate : (3) therefore he ought no longer to be sub- 
ordinate to the District Magistrate but instead to be placed 
under the Judge. Suppose this were done and that a com- 
plainant had been assaulted by the Judge, then the Deputy 
Magistrate would, ex-hypothesi, have been equally afraid 
of offending the Judge, and how would Justice be the 
gainer ? 

The third case is mentioned both in the article and in 
the Memorandum (where it is No. 9) but there is a material 
difference in the telling of the two stories. According to 
the article, a District Magistrate asked a rich Zemindar for 
a subscription to a public object, and offended at his refusal, 
determined to punish him by reviving an old charge against 
him which had been dropped; but he offered by letter to 
quash the prosecution if the Zemindar would pay the sub- 
scription. This looks an ugly story, though it will be 
noticed that the Magistrate’s oppressive conduct had 
nothing to do with his Judicial powers, but with his execu- 
tive authority as Head of the Police, and even if all 
Judicial powers and control of Subordinate Magistrates 
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were taken away, a tyrannous District Magistrate could 
still exercise the same kind of oppression. But in the 
Memorandum, Mr. Manomohan Ghose’s tale differs materi- 
ally. Here it appears that the Zemindar had a land dispute 
with certain Mahommedans between whom and his men 
several cases had been instituted. It was these cases (or 
one of them) that were revived, and “ about this time certain 
overtures were made by the District Magistrate to the effect 
that if the Zemindar would sell the property, the prosecu- 
tion would be withdrawn.” The offer was not, as stated in 
the Article, contingent on the payment of the subscription, 
but on the sale of the property to the other claimants, by 
which arrangement the dispute would be settled and the 
peace of the country restored. The withdrawal of a prose- 
cution contingent on the payment of a subscription would 
have been a scandal; its withdrawal contingent on the 
removal of the subject of quarrel was highly reasonable, and 
shows that the prosecution was not instituted fora malicious 
purpose but to secure the peace : if that object were attained, 
it would be dropped. The Magistrate here appears to be 
totally free from blame: I can hardly say as much of the 
inaccurate and disingenuous charge brought by Mr. Mano- 
mohan Ghose in his article. 

I turn now to the instances given in the Memorandum, 
but as I am doubtful whether that paper has been in the 
strict sense published, it seems better to deal more briefly 
with them, and only to say enough to indicate how far they 
do or do not bear out the object with which they have been 
compiled. They are twenty in number and I have already 
dealt with two of them. These instances range between 
1874 and 1894: ten belong to the seventies, six to the 
eighties, and four occurred during the five years that I was 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. They do not therefore 
indicate a great abundance of subjects for complaint, and 
though Mr. Manomohan Ghose says he has not included 
nearly all the cases he could bring forward, and has omitted 
all petty cases of nearly daily occurrence, it seems fair to 
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suppose that he has brought forward all the more important 
ones that could be adduced in support of his contention. 

No. 1. A District Magistrate ordered a certain man to 
be arrested and prosecuted, and began to try the case him- 
self. The judge held that no reasonable ground for a 
prosecution existed. The District Magistrate was degraded 
by the Lieutenant-Governor and debarred from ever again 
having executive charge of a District. This occurred in 
1876. It wasa very bad case, but the officer was evidently 
an exceptionally bad Magistrate, for so severe a punishment 
is almost without precedent. 

No. 2. A District Magistrate ordered certain persons to 
be prosecuted and after the trial had begun before one 
Subordinate Magistrate he transferred it to the file of 
another. The suggestion is made that he did this because 
he believed that the first Subordinate would acquit, but no 
grounds for this suspicion are given. The men were con- 
victed but the conviction was annulled by the High Court, 
who held that the Magistrate had no legal power to transfer 
the case. This instance fails to prove anything except a 
technical irregularity on the part of the magistrate. 

No. 3. A District Magistrate wrote to a Subordinate that 
the accused in a certain case ought to be punished with the 
maximum penalty the law allows. I have already said that 
when some classes of cases become exceedingly rife, such 
an instruction may be expedient. 

No. 4. Ina dispute concerning the boundaries of a fishery, 
a District Magistrate conceiving that there was danger of a 
breach of the peace took the steps provided by law to prevent 
it. The High Court annulled the order on the ground that 
the Magistrate had not acted on any sworn evidence but on 
his own information. This instance is altogether irrelevant 
to the issue before us; no injustice is shown to have ensued. 

No. 5. The gravamen in this case appears to be that the 
District Magistrate, having ordered the trial of a case before 
a Deputy Magistrate interfered with his procedure by in- 


structing him not to summon a certain Raja into Court but 
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to go to his house to take his evidence, and again directed 
him as to the order in which the witnesses should be ex- 
amined. The Deputy Magistrate also went to consult the 
Magistrate at his house, before dismissing the case. It 
does not appear that there was any impropriety in the in- 
structions given by the Magistrate, which may have been 
very necessary, if the Deputy was young and inexperienced ; 
and it is not alleged that any injustice was done to anyone. 
This story therefore does not seem relevant to the issue. 

Nos. 6 and 7. In these two instances the District Magis- 
trate made over certain cases for trial to Subordinate Magis- 
trates with second-class powers, from whose decisions in 
ordinary course appeals would lie to himself. The High 
Court held that as he had taken an active part in the 
prosecution it was not fitting that he should hear the cases 
in appeal. It does not appear that he wished to hear them ; 
on the contrary the High Court wrote that he himself 
naturally felt that it would not be seemly. 1 do not under- 
stand the object with which these two instances have been 
included in the Memorandum. 

No. 8. Ata time when indigo disputes were very common, 
a District Magistrate considered that one of his Subordinates 
was passing unduly lenient sentences on accused persons, 
and ‘laid down certain instructions for his future guidance.” 
The nature of these instructions is not stated, but after 
receiving them the Subordinate inflicted severe penalties, 
and quoted the Magistrate’s instructions in defence of his 
severity. For the reasons given already it seems probable 
that the District Magistrate did nothing beyond what was 
expedient and for the public good. 

No. 1o. A District Magistrate, having learned from his 
subordinates that some persons were committing acts which 
endangered the safety of a public embankment, went to the 
spot and ordered the arrest of two persons who were, he 
considered, committing such an act, and holding a summary 
trial himself convicted and sentenced them. The High 
Court upset the conviction and held that as he had not 
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acted on information laid before him generally, but was 
himself the prosecutor, he ought not to have used his 
powers of summary procedure in the trial. Here the 
Magistrate was indiscreet and hasty, but he acted for the 
protection of the public, and his conduct involved no inter- 
ference with the judicial independence of anyone. The 
story does not seem to me to support the indictment. 

No. 11. In a case of supposed murder the Subordinate 
Magistrate discharged the accused, and by the District 
Magistrate’s order two witnesses were prosecuted for perjury 
and convicted, but the conviction was upset in appeal. 
This story discloses nothing to the discredit of the District 
Magistrate and I do not see why it has been included. 

No. 12. In a land-dispute in which an Indigo factory 
was involved, a Subordinate Magistrate convicted one 
person of being a member of an unlawful assembly, and 
ordered the Indigo Planter to be replaced in possession of 
the land. The District Magistrate went to the spot in 
person to enforce this order, with a body of the Police, and 
arrested some men of the other party for resisting the 
order; he also ordered the arrest of the Claimant himself 
who lived at some distance, and when brought before him- 
self he refused to admit him to bail, though the offence 
charged was a bailable one, on the ground that if at large 
he would get up a riot. The claimant was acquitted by 
the Sessions Court, and the High Court condemned the 
‘irregularity and serious indiscretion ” of the District Magis- 
trate. The justice of these remarks must be conceded, but 
in his defence it may be urged that he was endeavouring to 
prevent (as he believed) a serious breach of the peace, and 
in such circumstances a little technical irregularity may be 
overlooked. 

No. 13. The Krishnagarh Students’ case is told at great 
length, in which the District Magistrate ordered the prose- 
cution of some college boys for making a disturbance at a 
festival. The Lieutenant-Governor condemned his conduct 


in no measured terms, but the fault he found with him was 
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not high-handedness or interference with the judicial in- 
dependence of subordinates, but want of judgment and dis- 
cretion, and failure to exercise any real control over the 
case. The story is therefore hardly relevant to the question 
at issue. 

No. 14 is a very similar case. Here too the District 
Magistrate was severely censured by the Lieutenant- 
Governor for his passive acquiescence in the abuse of official 
power by others, for foolishly sanctioning the issue of a 
summons which ought never to have been issued, and for 
failure in his duty as the chief controlling and executive 
authority in the District. These defects in a Magistrate 
are very serious, but they have nothing to do with the 
assertion that judicial power is misused by District Magis- 
trates, in order to carry out the views they hold as execu- 
tive officers. 

No. 15. The Magistrate disapproved of the management 
of a religious festival, and directed the Police to prevent 
people from attending it. This interference brought ona 
disturbance and produced a harassing series of criminal 
cases, all of which ended in acquittals either before the 
Court of first instance, or the Judge in appeal. The 
Lieutenant-Governor strongly censured the indiscreet and 
improper proceedings of the local officials, including the 
District Magistrate which “involved a grave misuse of 
judicial authority.” I do not understand that this phrase 
was meant to apply to the District Magistrate him- 
self. The Lieutenant-Governor sums up the misfeasance 
of the District Magistrate thus: “ instead of at once putting 
a stop to the prosecution, and staying the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of his subordinate, he allowed the case to proceed, 
passed the weak and injudicious order to the Deputy Magis- 
trate about proceeding under Section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, arbitrarily dismissed the Government 
Pleader and suspended the Sub-Inspector of Schools almost 
avowedly for the part they had taken in support of the rival 
Mela, sanctioned what he ought clearly to have seen was 
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an unjustifiable prosecution by the Deputy Magistrate under 
Section 193, Indian Penal Code, and so through his mis- 
management and remissness caused what before was a 
trivial and unjustifiable exhibition of feeling to grow into a 
grave public scandal.” This censure is grave and weighty, 
but it does not impute any misuse of judicial power, nor 
does it charge the Magistrate with any misconduct which 
he could not commit if the views of those who support the 
separation of his judicial from his executive functions were 
carried into effect. 

No. 16. In a dispute about the right to a tank, the 
District Magistrate sanctioned a prosecution which in the 
end came to nothing, the High Court remarking, ‘‘ we do 
not think this prosecution was rightly instituted.” A sug- 
gestion is made that the Subdivisional officer would not 
have carried on the prosecution had he not thought he was 
fulfilling the Magistrate’s wishes, but for this no foundation 
is adduced. : 

No. 17. A land dispute had been pending for some time 
between two rival Zemindars, neither of whom would give 
way. The Subdivisional officer seeing that the dispute 
would lead them into great outlay and might end in a 
breach of the peace, called in the two rivals and locked 
them up in his room till they settled their quarrel amicably ; 
and when after a few hours they came to terms, he reduced 
their agreement to writing, and jocosely told them that if 
either went back from his agreement he would have to pay 
a sum of money to the Dufferin Fund. Unfortunately one 
of them did repudiate the agreement, and the High Court 
held that it could not be maintained as it was signed under 
compulsion, and censured the Subdivisional officer. I held 
that he certainly had acted in an extra-legal rather than a 
legal manner, dealing more as a Schoolmaster with two 
boys or a father with two sons than as a Magistrate— 
putting a half-humorous compulsion upon them for their 
own good, and that his motives were wholly laudable. 
Mr. Manomohan Ghose's story is inaccurate in representing 
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that the officer took the side of one disputant and put com- 
pulsion only on the other; but his main error lies in 
quoting this case at all as an instance of irregular conduct 
by a District Magistrate. The officer concerned was a 
Subdivisional or Subordinate Magistrate, and the District 
Magistrate had no concern with the affair. 

No. 18. A drunken Zemindar came into collision with 
the cart of a District Magistrate who was on tour, assaulted 
the cartman and afterwards went into a woman’s house and 
made a disturbance there. The Magistrate took up the 
case with much acrimony, and personally supervised and 
pushed on the prosecution of the Zemindar who in the end 
admitted the assault and was sentenced to a moderate fine. 
The offence was really little more than a drunken freak, 
and the Magistrate showed great animosity and want of 
temper and dignity, but nothing illegal was done by him 
and no misuse of judicial power is alleged. 

No. 19 was a rather similar case. A Raja stopped up a 
drain in order to build a wall for a palace he was con- 
structing, and though he promised to divert the drain and 
prevent the water from flooding a part of the town he took 
no steps to perform his promise. The District Magistrate, 
taking a very exaggerated view of the damage done, 
ordered the Raja to be prosecuted, and in the Court of a 
Subordinate Magistrate the Raja was treated with unneces- 
sary discourtesy, and being convicted of ‘ mischief” was 
sentenced to pay a fine. In appeal the Judge acquitted 
him of “ mischief” but held that he had committed a public 
nuisance. The affair was especially unfortunate as the 
Raja had been a great public benefactor of the town. In 
dealing with it as Lieutenant-Governor I severely blamed 
the indiscretion of the Magistrate but said that I had con- 
vinced myself that, however mistaken, he had acted in good 
faith and for the protection of the public. The case is 
hardly relevant to the question at issue, for no judicial 
powers had been used by the District Magistrate, though 
he certainly pushed the theory of his right to control the 
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procedure of his Subordinate Magistrate to an excessive 
length. 

I have now gone through the 21 instances brought for- 
ward to prove the evil of the union of judicial and executive 
functions in the hands of the District Magistrate, and 
I summarise them as follows : 

One case in which the District Magistrate ordered a 
prosecution and tried the case himself. (No. 1.) 

One case in which he committed a technical irregularity 
which caused no injustice. (No. 2.) 

Two cases in which he gave instructions to subordin- 
ates as to the extent of penalty to be inflicted in 
certain classes of offences. (Nos. 3, 8.) 

Two cases in which he gave instructions to subordinates 
as to procedure. (No. 5 and the case reported in 
the Article.) 

Two cases in which he committed the irregularity of 
proceeding on his own information, not on sworn 
evidence. The latter also showed indiscretion as to 
prosecution. (Nos. 4, 10.) 

One case in which he showed indiscretion in ordering 
a prosecution which should not have been ordered. 
(No. 16.) 

Four cases in which he showed indiscretion both in 
ordering and conducting a prosecution. (Nos. 12, 
15, 18, 19.) 

Two cases in which he showed indiscretion in ordering 
a prosecution, and great want of control over his 
subordinates. (Nos. 13, 14.) 

Four cases in which nothing improper is shown to have 
existed in his conduct. (Nos. 6, 7, 9, 11.) 

Two cases which relate only to the conduct of subor- 

. dinates, not to the action of the District Magistrate. 
(Nos. 17 and 20.) 

Surely this is a very small outcome of the voiding of 
Mr. Manomohan Ghose's budget of “horrid examples” 
collected by him during his practice in 21 years. One case 
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and only one, the first on the list, would have been pre- 
vented if the District Magistrate were deprived of judicial 
powers. Five cases, the next following on the list, would 
have been prevented if he had no power of transferring trials 
from one court to another, or of giving instructions to 
subordinate Magistrates, but there is nothing to show that 
the instructions were not excellent and that their prevention 
would not have been pure loss to the administration of 
justice. The other nine cases (rejecting the six which are 
wholly irrelevant) involve the personal equation of the 
Magistrates concerned. As long as men are men, we shall 
have in a large body of Government servants, however 
excellent, some who are hot-headed, or wanting in temper 
and discretion, or unwise and slothful, or over-eager to 
attain a good end by irregular or over-bearing means. But 
we cannot fail to remark how few the instances are which 
assiduous research has been able to produce out of a long 
series of years, and how severely such cases as deserved it 
have been dealt with by the High Court or the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Above all, we cannot fail to remark that in all 
these cases, except one, the acceptance of the reform urged 
upon us would have failed to remedy the injustice which 
was done or seems to have been done: the misconduct 
occurred not in the performance of the Magistrate’s judicial 
functions, but of his powers as Executive Head of the 
Police, of ordering prosecution and arrest, and these powers 
it is not proposed to take from him. 

To sum up, I venture to submit that the attack has 
wholly failed, and that nothing has been brought forward 
to weaken the force of the arguments I have adduced for 
the retention of the District Magistrate in his position as 
the pivot of the Administration and the controlling Head of 
the Subordinate Magistrates in the District. 











THE INDIAN ARMY. 


By GENERAL Sir H. N. D. PRENDERGAST, K.C.B., V.C. 


SOME excitement has been produced by the evidence given 
before Lord Welby’s Commission, a Royal Commission on 
the Military and Civil Expenditure of India appointed with 
a view to causing such expenditure to be justly apportioned 
between the Treasuries of England and India. Lord 
Wolseley who was examined as an expert from the War 
Office said that India should pay every penny of the military 
cost which this country would not have incurred but for 
India; that the large number of recruits enlisted for India 
was a very serious inconvenience to our military organization 
and that it added greatly to the expense and difficulty of 
obtaining good recruits for England and the Colonies, for, if 
England had not to provide troops for India, 16,000 recruits, 
instead of between 30,000 and 40,000, yearly would be ample 
for her requirements and the standard would be higher. He 
considered that the whole English Army that is maintained 
in England was a reserve to be sent to India whenever she 
required it, for which reserve India paid nothing; he 
thought that the recruits for India would be a great 
trouble in case of an emergency such as an internal riot or 
invasion. In the former case they would be useless, and in 
the latter, they would be in a great measure in the way, for 
they could only be utilised in depdts and forts. These 
young soldiers of less than 18 months’ service would not 
be any addition to the fighting force. In reply to the 
question whether the Indian Army is not a reserve force 
for our emergencies Lord Wolseley stated that 


“We should not like to put our Indian troops in front of European 
soldiers. I should not like to fight France or Germany or any other 
Army with Indian troops.” 


The War Office advocate says that as England gives so 
much to India and receives so little in return, this country 
should not be burdened with any of the military cost of India. 
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It is certainly more difficult to obtain 30,000 good 
soldiers than to enlist 16,000. The total number recruited 
in 1894 was 33,441. If men of less than 1} years’ standing 
are useless in case of emergency, then apparently one-third 
of its number should be deducted from the force of 107,810 
of the regular rank and file that are available for service 
in the field in England. 

In case of reinforcements being required for India, and 
England being at peace in all other parts of the world, the 
British Army in England might be accounted a reserve 
for India. As a matter of fact troops from England were 
poured into India to quell the Indian Mutiny and took part 
in the war of 1857 and 1858. Similarly, when no danger 
threatened India, Indian troops have been available, in 
cases of emergency, in Europe and Africa, as, for instance, 
for the Indian Expedition to Malta and Cyprus, in 1878- 
1879, for the expeditions to Egypt and the Soudan in 1882 
and 1885, when they were present at the battles of Tel-el- 
Kebir, Hashun, Tofick and other engagements. An Indian 
Contingent is at present employed at Suakim. It would, 
however, seem from a despatch to the Secretary of State for 
India No. 172 “ Military,” dated the 2nd November 1892, 
published in the ‘Further Papers respecting proposed 
changes in the Indian Army System 1893,” that the 
Government of India is by no means confident of the fit- 
ness of a great part of the Indian Army for service against 
an European foe. This is shown in the following extract 
from a document signed by Lord Lansdowne as Viceroy, 
Lord Roberts, as Commander-in-Chief, General Bracken- 
bury and the other members of Council. 

“Tt must be recognized that, with the advance of a great military power 
towards the frontiers of India, the duty of the Government of India is 
to be able to confront that power with the best material at its disposal, 
however much we may hope that the disaster of war may be averted. ‘To 
this end we have so to organize the Army as to enable us to place in the 
field al! the troops which are composed of the best fighting material. The 
advantage which it may be to the Armies of Madras and Bombay or to 


the Hindustani troops to be employed on, or beyond, the frontier must 
give way to the greater advantages, accruing to the Empire at large, from 
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the employment of the best fighting material in the first line. No amount 
of service in the dreaded and rigorous climate of Baluchistan will make 
the soldier of the Deccan fit for service in that climate or to fight against 
the enemy he may have to encounter, while, similarly, we could not ask a 
commander to employ the troops of Hindustan or the South of India in 
such a region in any large numbers, when hardier and better fighting 
material is at our disposal. The sepoy recruited from Southern India 
has been proved over and over again to be unfit for the physical and 
climatic conditions of campaigning in Upper Burma.” 

In case of a war or the probability of war with Russia the 
Northern Army Corps would be required on, or beyond, 
the frontier and, according to the statement of the Govern- 
ment of India, the three remaining Corps are not fit to fight 
Russians in Asia. Surely then no surprise need be felt 
when the Commander-in-Chief states that 
‘we should not like to put our Indian troops in front of European soldiers. 
I should not like to fight France or Germany or any other Army with 
Indian troops ”’ in Europe. 

Yet the very vastness of the Indian Empire is a proof 
that the Indian Army has done its duty thoroughly in many 
campaigns. 

Opinions differ about the respective value of native 
troops recruited in different parts of India. Lord Napier, 
when Commander-in-Chief in India, said that he was 
ashamed of the prejudice which he had felt before he became 
intimately acquainted as its Commander-in-Chief with the 
Bompay Army, against the troops that were not of his own 
Presidency. Sir Neville Chamberlain wrote in 1878: 

“The sepoy, whether of Bengal, Madras or Bombay, is just what his 
British officers make of him: and Sir Neville Chamberlain has now seen 
enough of this Native Army to feel assured that the Presidency can 
produce plenty of good efficient soldiers, provided they be sought for, 
and when obtained, be properly trained and well commanded. What the 
sepoys of the Coast Army did in times past, their successors, if judiciously 
selected, may be expected to do in the future.” 

The difficulty of recruiting was greater in 1893 than in 
former years as wages had risen and frequent tours of 
foreign service had made the profession of arms distasteful 
to many in the Mapras Presidency. 

History teaches us that in Sir Archibald Campbell’s 
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expedition to Burma only one Regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry took part while seven Regiments of Native In- 
fantry, one Regiment of Pioneers, besides Golandazes and 
gun-lascars, from Madras were employed from the beginning 
and many more Battalions were sent as reinforcements, 
and six additional Regiments were raised in Madras for the 
war. From that time (1824-25) to this, Madras Troops have 
garrisoned Burma for 70 years without a murmur. In the 
2nd Burma war, in 1852-1853, the Madras Infantry again 
took a prominent part. In the 3rd Burmese War in 1885, 
besides 4 Regiments of Madras Infantry in Lower Burma, 
4 Battalions of Madras Infantry and one of Pioneers and 
three Companies of Sappers were engaged in the opera- 
tions that led to the fall of Mandalay and the deposition of 
King Theebaw, while only two Regiments of Bengal In- 
fantry and a Company of Bengal Sappers were present. 
So Mapras can fairly claim its share of credit for the 
annexation of Burma. Madras also supplied and paid for 
the whole garrison of Burma for many years. General 
Morrison's campaign in Arracan did not prove the Hindu- 
stani troops to be more fit for the physical and climatic 
conditions of campaigning in Burma than the men from 
Southern India. 

When comparing the physical fitness of the Madras 
Sepoy with that of the Punyani for service in Burma it is 
necessary to remember that the service of the Punjabi is 
on far more favourable terms as regards pay and leave of 
absence. However comparisons are odious and it is un- 
necessary to institute them here. All these armies have 
done splendid service. If in this paper more mention is 
made of Madras than of Bengal and Bombay, it is because 
I am an officer of the Madras Army, but it has been my 
good fortune to be attached in the field to Bombay forces 
in Persia, Central India, and Abyssinia, and I have always 
regarded the Bombay Army with the warmest affection and 
admiration. Similarly, | can bear testimony, from my own 
personal experience, to the excellent service rendered by 
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the Hindustani Regiments which formed part of the Burma 
Expeditionary Force in 1885-86. 

I had the honour to command for some years the Queen’s 
Own Sappers and Miners—a Madras Corps that has been 
distinguished in 37 campaigns and expeditions. I may 
mention that it is not a class-Regiment. A candidate for 
enlistment was never asked questions about his caste or 
creed, but he had to show what he could do; the object was 
to get skilled workmen intothe ranks. Their espret de corps 
was such that a man, if asked to what caste he belonged, 
would reply Saffer-caste; men on leave would walk 
almost incredible distances to rejoin their Company on 
hearing that it was ordered on service and volunteers to take 
a vacant place in the Company for service were always 
numerous. I remember a piteous scene at Secunderabad. 
A boy 8 or 10 years of age was forcibly dragged out of a 
railway carriage ; the poor little fellow was the orphan of a 
Sapper ; his company was about to embark for service, and 
he was inconsolable at being separated from his Company 
which he wished to accompany to the wars and at being 
torn from his friends who had supported him since his 
father’s death; standing beside him, weeping bitterly, was 
a Sapper who had seen four campaigns with the Company 
but, having met with an accident at work a day or two 
before, had been declared medically unfit to take the field. 
He seemed broken-hearted as he took the child of the 
Company to his home. 

Without referring to ancient history it may be interest- 
ing to read the opinion of some living Generals of this 
Madras Corps. 


“‘ My experience of the Madras Sappers during the last campaign in 
the Soudan confirms the impression I received during the campaign in 
Northern China in 1860 as to the invaluable qualities of the men of this 
corps, whether displayed in hard work or in hard fighting.” 

Lt.-Genrl. Sir G. Graham, 30th May, 1885. 

We may now be nearly certain that, whenever India is 
called upon to put an Army in the field, the Queen’s Own 


Sappers and Miners will form part of that Army. Wher- 
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ever the Madras Sappers have been employed they have 
added to their reputation and have done credit to their 
Presidency. 

General Sir F. Roberts, in his speech to the Sappers at 
Bangalore, spoke as follows : 


‘“‘ The best Native Soldiers, taking them all round, whom I ever served 
with in India were the Madras Sappers. Their coolness under fire, in- 
difference to danger, their discipline and their pride of Regiment marked 
them on all occasions as first rate soldiers.” 

General Viscount Wolseley. 
“‘ Fortnightly Review,” August, 1888. 

The Sappers were specially commended for their war 
services by Lord Cornwallis, Lord Harris, the Duke of 
Wellington, Generals Doveton and Hislop, Lord Gough, 
Sir Charles Napier, Sir John Cheap, Sir James Outram, 
Sir Hugh Rose, Lord Clyde, Sir Hope Grant, Lord 
Napier and many other Generals. If they have acquired 
such fame, surely there must be some men in Southern 
India that are fit to take part in azy operations of war. 

Many years have elapsed since the Indian Army 
encountered the forces of France, Spain and Holland in the 
East, and long may it be before they meet an European foe! 
But, mindful of their success in former years in Persia, 
in China, in Abyssinia and in Burma; considering the 
admirable spirit that animated the Indian Expeditionary 
Force that was brought to Malta and Cyprus in 1878-79 
with the expectation of field-service in Europe, and the 
discipline, the powers of marching, manceuvring and 
shooting of the Indian Army ; remembering that they have 
withstood like Britons the fierce onslaught of the tribesmen 
in the Sitana campaign, of the Ghazi in Afghanistan and of 
the Dervish in Egypt, why should we not have confidence 
in our native troops? We can never forget how they 
worked and fought and suffered at Delhi and Lucknow ; 
how they marched and fought in the torrid plains of 
Central India; we have only lately applauded their splendid 
heroism in the frozen passes of Hunza-Nagar and Chitral. 
Let the Regiments be strengthened by a greater comple- 
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ment of British officers, let the Sepoys be so regarded and 
so treated that they may be imbued with patriotism and 
feel that British and Natives alike are the trusted soldiers 
of the Queen-Empress; let decentralization be really 
carried out; let more power be given to the Lieut.- 
Generals commanding Corps d’armées. The traditions of 
the Madras and Bombay Armies are more ancient than, and 
as sacred as, those of the Punjab. No attempts should be 
made to assimilate in every particular troops of different 
races and that have been raised on different systems. The 
advantages of divergences were illustrated at the time of 
the mutiny. The Bengal Army in 1857 was over-centralised 
and ill-disciplined ; it mutinied and melted away and insur- 
rection arose in the Presidency, whereas in the Madras 
Army where the system of keeping their families with the 
sepoys was in operation, discipline was good. The result 
was that the Madras Army was untainted by mutiny. It 
not only held Madras, Hyderabad and British Burma, but 
it also sent a Division into Central India which fought under 
Whitlock. Two Regiments of Cavalry and three Battalions 
of Infantry were placed under the orders of Sir Colin 
Campbell, and fought in Bengal and Oudh. Companies of 
Sappers covered themselves with glory at Lucknow and in 
Central India, whilst the Hyderabad Contingent was set 
free for service in the field and was highly distinguished in 
Central India. To adopt the pedantic phrase in the de- 
spatch quoted above 


“The value of the Madras Army as an independent body, separate 
from the Bengal Army, was recognized as a factor in the maintenance of 
internal order.” 

Since then, the Indian Army has been reorganized ; great 
changes were necessarily made in Bengal ; what was called 
the irregular system was introduced ; because such altera- 
tions were unavoidable in Bengal, they were also applied to 
Madras; the number of Officers to each Regiment was 
reduced to one third of the number that was considered by 
the Commander-in-Chief to be required, the number of 
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Regiments has been reduced to less than one half of the old 
strength, yet the Madras Army has had to supply by far 
the greater part of the Indian troops for foreign service, 
and this was prominently brought to notice by Lord Napier 
of Magdala when he objected to the disbandment of Madras 
Regiments. Different races have different requirements ; 
soldiers of all nations cannot be made to conform to an 
uniform pattern ; if the Indian Army is wanted to be fit to 
go anywhere and to do anything, due attention should be 
paid to the feelings of its officers and men. 

The paucity of British Officers with Native Regiments 
must be a source of weakness. In Burma, where the 
Regiments necessarily furnished detachments, the lack of 
Officers was much felt. One occasion occurs to me when 
the two Officers of a strong Detachment of Native Infantry 
were shot down at the commencement of an affair and it so 
happened that no Officer present with the Line Detach- 
ment, with which they were acting, could speak any language 
known to the native Officers. I am perfectly certain that, 
if there had been more British Officers available, the 
troubles after the occupation of Burma would have been 
in a great measure obviated or curtailed. 

After the Sikh war there were many able Officers with 
Regiments who could assist in the administration of the 
country. In Burma, however, there were no spare Officers ; 
there were not enough to lead the men in action, hardly 
enough, at times, to carry on ordinary regimental duties. 
Many Officers are of opinion that, if decentralisation were 
carried out, Lieutenant-Generals and their Staff would get 
through less business but more work. If the Ordnance and 
Commissariat Departments pursued in peace time the 
system that is adopted on service, the Officers would be 
more efficient ; they would write less and have time to do 
their work and establishments might be considerably reduced 
—a transport Officer, for instance, may be far better em- 
ployed inspecting animals, gear, vehicles, stables and work- 
shops than in spoiling paper in an office. The eye of the 
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efficient Officer would do more to obviate corruption and 
waste than all the paper checks that can be invented. 

The remark by a well-known writer that, literally speaking, 
‘There is no such country as India and there are no such 
people as Indians” would seem to be justified by the 
paradoxes constantly presented to us in our relations with 
that vast Continent and its inhabitants. 

Natives of India are faithful to Government ; they speak 
much of “the Sirkar,” but little of the “ Kaisar” or Empress ; 
in Parliament they are represented, not by a Hindu or a 
Mussulman or even by a Buddhist or a Sikh, but by a 
Parsee ; in the newspaper press they are represented, or 
led, by the Bengali Baboo and the half-caste Vakeel. The 
war cry of “ Din,” “ Din,” or “the Faith” “the Faith,” that 
one hears in moments of excitement, strikes one as singularly 


’ 


grotesque when followers of the Prophet, shoulder to 
shoulder perhaps with Rajputs and Brahmins and led by 
British Christian Officers, advance to attack an enemy, but 
the word, if not appropriate, is certainly inspiriting. The 
reformed troops of certain Native Princes are well termed 
‘Imperial Service Troops.” Would it not be well that 
the idea of our Sepoys being only mercenary troops be 
obliterated and that the Army of India, composed of 
soldiers of Greater Britain, who are as much volunteers as 
the men of our line Regiments, be termed the “ IMPERIAL 
Inp1iAN Army”? 
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THE JURISDICTIONS OF THE INDIAN 
PRINCES AND OF THE PARAMOUNT POWER. 


By An OLp Politica. 


Tuat the Crown of England has jurisdiction in lands out- 
side the Queen’s dominions is a well-known preamble of 
divers Acts of Parliament which are in accord with the 
doctrines found in the decisions of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council and the Superior Courts of England 
applying law and equity. It has been said judicially that 
this kind of jurisdiction is meant to control the behaviour 
of persons. Some of the oldest examples of it are personal, 
as for instance in the Levant where the trading communities 
of Christians, living in factories under the shelter of Mahom- 
medan princes, gained in early times a right to be judged 
in suits among themselves by a Magistrate of the factory, 
holding powers from his own Prince and bound by allegiance 
to him. The privilege was soon extended to servants of 
the factory and to persons of any other Christian nation, 
who put themselves under its shield and took their colour 
from it. The same causes led to the same results in India. 
Where, as Lord Stowell points out, a settlement is made 
by Christians from Europe among people of a very different 
faith, the foreigners remaining immiscible like strangers and 
sojourners, a special tribunal is desirable. Those who dwell 
in the factory being used to taking orders from the chief 
man there, readily go to him when disputes arise among 
themselves, and accept his decisions. The territorial 
sovereign, whether Sultan of Turkey or Great Mogul in 
India, at first allows the practice: and then sanctions it, 
chiefly from reasons of convenience, being advised that it 
is well to let the strangers settle their own quarrels, before 
someone who understands their ways and customs, and who 
as head of the factory is more or less responsible to the 
prince of the country. The next step is easily taken whereby 
the factory and its ships are treated as a precinct, a space 
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of ground, where everybody, except refugees and mere 
visitors, is bound by the rules of the factory and punishable 
by its tribunal. This is an advance further than was generally 
allowed by the more jealous powers of Europe to the com- 
panies of foreign traders, Lombards, Flemings or Hanse 
townsmen who sometimes got from the King a charter of 
privileges more or less like those of the trading guilds under 
the law of the country. The Oriental monarch believed 
his firman to be revocable, like the charters in Europe. 
But in the end, after wars and treaties, and asa result of 
mingled favour, prudence and force, the Western strangers 
are firmly established over all the East, including the ports 
of China. What we see to-day is greatly due to another 
and outside agency. The European power insisted on the 
distant factory obeying its behests. It listened to appeals 
from oppressive orders, and from judgments not justified 
by the principles of the mother country. So we find the 
English Crown two centuries ago sending a professional 
Judge to Bombay as it does now to Cyprus and Zanzibar. 
The Chief of the factory was at last superseded, for the 
very same reason to which he owed his judicial office. The 
English strangers wanted someone conversant with the laws 
under which they were born and under which alone they 
would rest quiet. Courts were soon erected under powers 
given for that purpose by Parliament to the Crown. These 
powers extended over persons beyond the frontiers. It 
had been held by the Court of King’s Bench in one case at 
least that an Englishman under its jurisdiction must be tried 
by it, even though it might be, as pleaded by him, that he 
had been unlawfully arrested and brought before it out of 
France. We find no trace of any inquiry into the local 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Native Princes in India over 
Europeans committing crimes in their territories, over 
Christians, British subjects in matters of divorce and nullity 
of marriage. Parliament determined that for the relief of 
British persons the High Courts should deal with all these 
matters. Governors were also made liable to those Courts 
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for treason and felony : and the extra-territorial jurisdiction 
over all public servants guilty of corrupt practices was con- 
ferred on the King’s Bench and ona Court which can be 
empanelled out of Members of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, together with some of the Judges. 

In the meantime the principle that a person, not a subject 
of the Crown, takes his colour from the factory which pro- 
tects him was being established. Servants of the Crown 
or the East India Company being justiciable by the British 
Government, were soon held to be beyond any other local 
jurisdiction. Then the Government of India sought the 
same immunity for its soldiery, a matter we believe easily 
conceded by the Native States, as the military law provides 
for the highly suitable tribunal of Courts-Martial, in peace 
as in war-time, and no matter where the offence takes place. 
It became long ago our policy to keep permanent camps 
near the Native Capitals: sometimes by request of the 
Native Ally to protect him against the armies of a hostile 
Raja or Sultan: sometimes as a means of securing the 
carrying out of a treaty at the end of a war: sometimes, 
we gave the territorial Prince a guzd pro guo when he gave 
over a site of use for strategical purposes to the British 
Army, now concerned with all parts of India. It suited 
the convenience of both parties to the treaty or convention 
that all cases, civil and criminal, between soldiers of the 
British or Indian Army, should be heard and determined 
by Military Courts, namely, Courts-Martial or the Super- 
intendent of Bazaars, an officer under military orders. The 
cases of camp-followers were analogous: and so also to a 
large extent those of the traders that settled in the Bazaar 
near the Quarter-Master’s office. But then the Indian 
Legislature followed the precedents of Parliament and 
created the Courts of the Cantonment Magistrates without 
any reservation of classes from the jurisdiction. For some 
years, perhaps decades, no remonstrances were made by 
the Native Princes ; but at last when lands and houses had 
gained a great value, questions arose as to whether the 
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Prince had surrendered his right to decide causes relating 
to the soil of the Cantonment; and sometimes he claimed 
as against the British Magistrate that his own subjects 
merely passing through or attending the market in the 
camp, ought to be handed over to him if charged with 
offences. We believe these questions were settled in the 
last resort by the Government of India, as they arose ; and 
by reference to the words used in the treaty with the Prince, 
interpreted, where as often happens, they are vague, by the 
practices or usages in which the parties had acquiesced. 
One legal draftsman once tried to cut the Gordian knot by 
a suggestion that the Cantonment Magistrate had the same 
plenary powers asa Provost Marshal of an army in a foreign 
land in time of war. But as already said the Government 
of India has followed the diplomacy of European states in 
giving weight to the treaty in force with the Native Prince 
concerned, and to later arrangements, claims and decisions 
thereupon. 

In 1872 that Government followed the precedents made 
long before by Imperial Parliament and passed an Act 
which besides making the Queen’s subjects outside her 
dominions responsible to her laws and Courts enabled 
the Government to regulate such jurisdictions as_ it 
actually possessed. This Act and a later one of the same 
kind did not attempt to define them: their chief object 
was to supply /eges fort, to say what laws the Courts 
established by the Indian Government in Native States 
should administer and to appoint British officials to do the 
work of appeal and control which in British India is done 
by the Courts of Districts and of Sessions and by Judicial 
Commissioners and High Courts. For these purposes 
Orders in Council are made by the Governor-General, with 
as much care and precision of language as those whereby 
the Queen, by the advice of the Secretary of State, defines 
the Courts for Zanzibar, Uganda and Cyprus. While the 
African Orders in Council impose on the High Court of 
Bombay the duty of hearing appeals from Equatorial 
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Africa, those made by the Viceroy usually require some 
Resident or other high official in the diplomatic service to 
perform similar functions. It is the Government of India 
too which creates the Courts exercising the Queen’s juris- 
diction in such places as Muscat, the shores of the Persian 
Gulf and the wild region of Somaliland. When a new 
railway passes through the territory of any Indian Prince, 
he almost invariably cedes by a written convention a juris- 
diction to the Government of India which is plenary as 
regards the land used as a railway and not merely personal 
over designated classes. Disputes seldom arise over these 
modern arrangements which are set forth in plain words, 
avoiding the vague ambiguity of the treaties made in the 
earlier decades of this century. The same ambiguity 
appears in many of the older conditions about extradition 
as where the British Government and the Native Chief 
mutually agree to ‘deliver up offenders.” Naturally ques- 
tions arise whether such language, easilyapplicable to persons 
who commit serious crimes, can rightly be extended to 
persons who fail to pay rates and taxes, to petty smugglers 
and to those charged with only mala prohibita. Many a 
Raja has cherished the right of affording an asylum or 
refuge, like the sanctuaries of Europe ; and all States have 
a keen dislike to surrender any of their own subjects to a 
foreign power. The discontent of a Native Prince is a 
serious matter, as their loyalty to the British Crown was 
found to be a strong support of order in the time of the 
Mutiny, when in some places the ordinary magistracy had 
lost all power. What then ought to be done when 
the jealousy of the Chief is raised, when some pushing 
District Magistrate, eager for good police administration, 
thoughtless of general foreign policy, clamours for applying 
the ancient treaty to a new or doubtful case? In theory, 
there ought to be an international arbitration. In practice, 
the good offices of the Political Agent avail between the 
Magistrate and the Chief. He is a sword used to cutting 
both ways. He gets some of his own importance from the 
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Chief, and is often ready to frame arguments for him, at the 
risk of being silenced as an advocatus diaboli. In final 
resort the Indian Government decides the point, trying to 
be impartial, although fully aware that our position as 
Paramount Power shakes the judicial balance, and brings 
into one scale suggestions about prestige and use of power 
to secure the good of the greatest number. The decision 
is sometimes sent to other Magistrates and other Political 
Agents, perhaps in a different Province and working under 
quite other treaties and practices. Where uniformity is 
desired, there is always a danger of the facts and circum- 
stances being ignored, for reasons of expediency, especially 
where the effect of the order issued in general terms is to 
prejudice claims and to refuse trial of them. While one 
result is a certain amount of alarm and discontent in the 
minds of the most powerful class in India, the system is not 
as a matter of fact very much resented. The Native Princes 
are themselves used to dealing with many contentions with- 
out using purely judicial means. They know too that in 
many great matters, e.g., the selection of officers for the 
highest places in the Army, the Navy, the Bench, and the 
Embassies no judicial hearing of claimants is possible, that 
in fact much must be trusted to the prerogative, that con- 
fidential reports cannot be dispensed with. It may be 
added that Imperial Parliament has provided for the Indian 
Government a means of applying the great rules of equity 
and evidence as nearly as may be. We mean the require- 
ment that some of the members of the Council shall be 
persons of real judicial or forensic experience. Besides 
this, there is in practice an appeal to the Secretary of State 
in Ccuncil; and sometimes the serious attention of 
Parliament may be drawn to a really serious case, such 
as the deposition of a Raja or the refusal to allow the 
passing of the royal rights to an adopted son. The present 
writer believes however that two great acts of state, of 
which the chief credit is due to Lord Salisbury, have done 
most to quiet the anxieties of the Chiefs in their peculiar 
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position of parties to diplomatic inquiries, who cannot 
demand judicial trials. The one was the decision that the 
Kingdom of Mysore should not be annexed on failure 
of heirs, however long it had been actually administered by 
British Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners. The 
other was the refusal to treat the attempt of Mulhar Rao 
Gaekwar of Baroda to poison the Resident as a reason for 
attainting all the Gaekwar race and for forfeiting the State 
to Her Majesty. It is now generally known to the princely 
families that the policy of annexation, whether on failure of 
direct heirs or on proof of high crimes and misdemeanours 
has been abandoned long ago. Secure in the rights most 
valued, the Chiefs taken altogether sit fairly comfortable on 
their gades feeling some indifference to small changes; like as 
a lord of a manor, sure that his freeholds and copyholds are 
firmly guarded by the law, minds little if some old franchise, 
some flower of regalia, the choice of heriot, the right to 
waif, crumbles away under the changing hands of Time. 
Something more than this has happened in several parts 
of India where apparently every franchise connected with 
palatine offices and rights has been taken away, the only 
signs of regalia remaining to the Chiefs being a dignity, a 
style, and perhaps an immunity from process issued under 
the municipal law of British India. This interesting change 
is discussed by Sir H. S. Maine in an official minute about 
the Chiefs of Kathiawad, printed in his Life. It would 
seem that three of these Chiefs retain the sovereign right 
of coining money. Four or five have a complete jurisdic- 
tion over all persons except certain classes over whom the 
British Government wields the sword of its own Courts. 
Another set of Chiefs have a jurisdiction which may be 
roughly described as that of the County Court and the 
Quarter Sessions; every cause which would go to the 
High Court or the Assizes in England goes in these 
States as a matter of course to the British Government 
Court. Below these, we find a numerous class of lords, 
whose jurisdiction, once as various as that of the Island 
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King in Man or of a Highland Lord of Regalia, has wholly 
disappeared and vanished like the Courts of the Arch- 
deacons. The Lord of a Manor with his Court Leet and 
Court Baron and Customary Court has preserved a higher 
position. The whole of the justice of these lordships is 
directly dispensed by officers acting for the British Govern- 
ment, Political Agents. Sir H. S. Maine treated some of 
these facts as proof that sovereignty over a country admits 
of division between two persons or two States, the preroga- 
tives of coining, making war, providing for justice, pardon 
etc. being capable of assignment. The Privy Council in a 
celebrated and leading case from Bhownagar went so far as 
to opine that some of these lordships had thus gradually 
become territory of the Crown. In several recent works 
by officers high in the Indian Political service, an endeavour 
is made to attack this opinion, the argument being that if 
these territories were British, the High Courts would have 
jurisdiction over them, whereas the judicial control over 
the local Political Agency Courts is exercised by the 
Government which makes its own inquests as a Court of 
Star Chamber and also hears parties like a Judicial Com- 
mittee. But this view of the matter seems to be different 
from that of Sir H. S. Maine, and opposed to the dicta of 
the Lords of the Privy Council who decided the reported 
case from Bhownagar. The apologists of the present 
practice do not deny that in some of these countries-pala- 
tine the justice dispensed is not that of the Native State 
or Lord but of the British Government’s officers: a fact 
strongly relied on by the Lord Chief Justice in the recent 
Jameson Raid case as an index of the Queen’s sovereignty. 
As in Burma, Assam and the Central Provinces, the 
highest Court of Appeal and Control is a Judicial Com- 
missioner appointed by the Viceroy and not a High Court 
with Judges appointed by the Queen, it is difficult to see 
that the legal question is altered by the mere fact that 
some cases come before the Government sitting like a 
Judicial Commissioner or Committee. These able writers 
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move on a different plane when they appeal to expediency 
in favour of the Government retaining the judicial function. 
This may be reasonable as regards out of the way or 
peculiar regions like the Niger or Somali Land: but if 
expediency points to Viceroys and Governors holding 
superior Courts to decide common pleas and criminal cases, 
the High Courts might be reduced, especially if it is true 
that in India a manorial lord in litigation with the Govern- 
ment likes to have the judgment given by the Government 
rather than by an indifferent Judge, if it is true that the 
parties prefer the abolished Chancery procedure of written 
pleadings to the oral trials in open Court which obtain in 
British India. 

In this short article we have tried to set forth a few of 
the larger questions that have gathered round a jurisdiction 
little understood, acquired in various ways by the Prero- 
gative, chiefly by treaty, convention, acquiescence and 
usage, but varying not only in the different continents and 
places, from Constantinople to Shanghai, from Cyprus and 
Uganda to Samoa and Madras, but even in tracts close to 
each other where, as in India or West Africa, many petty 
Chiefs have entered into engagements. We have left 
untouched those great Acts of State, such as the deposal 
of Princes, and the forfeiture of Kingdoms, these being 
matters of the policy and events of the day and only 
feebly connected with any jurisprudence. 











THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES AND 
IMPERIAL COMMERCIAL FEDERATION. 


By Sir Roper LETHBRIDGE, K.C.I.E. 


Tue recent deplorable dissensions between India and 
Lancashire on the Indian Cotton Duties—dissensions of 
which we have not yet heard the end, dissensions which 
have been reopened over the Suakin military charges, 
dissensions which are producing, omnzum consensu, an un- 
show 





paralleled amount of discontent throughout India 
that the fiscal and financial relations between the mother- 
country and India are almost at the point of deadlock. 
Those relations are, obviously and admittedly, such as to 
cause the gravest anxiety to the Secretary of State for 
India. 

Lord George Hamilton, in defending the policy of the 
Government, wisely laid the utmost stress on the enormous 
dangers, tending in the direction of Separatism, of open 
conflicts between the materia] interests of various parts of 
the Empire. Mr. Arthur Balfour, in the powerful and 
sympathetic speech with which he concluded the debate on 
the Indian Cotton Duties, elaborated the same point ; and 
it is, I believe, matter of common notoriety that those 
arguments largely, perhaps mainly, influenced the division 
that ensued. 

Both Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Balfour have re- 
peatedly maintained that the policy of the Government in 
the matter of the Cotton Duties has been to hold the 
balance with strict impartiality between India and Lanca- 
shire. It is unnecessary at this time, after the prolonged 
and embittered discussion that has taken place, to enter 
once more into the merits of the question. What every 
well-wisher of India, and every patriotic Briton, wishes is, 
that some permanent arrangement may now be arrived at, by 
which these conflicts of interest may be avoided. 
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There is abundant evidence that the present state of 
things is well-nigh intolerable, so far as India is concerned. 
The system, or no-system, is simply one of “ drift.” Every- 
thing is left to the chapter of accident, until at last, when 
angry passions have been aroused and much mischief done, 
the Secretary of State for India has imposed on him the 
task, always disagreeable and onerous, and sometimes well- 
nigh impracticable, of deciding between raging factions 
whilst avoiding Parliamentary disaster. 

For, in fairness to the Secretary of State, it should never 
be forgotten that, although his power in the last resort is 
practically a despotic one—especially now that the reduc- 
tion in the numbers of his Council has greatly diminished 
their influence as a check on their master—his despotism is 
always subject to the veto of the House of Commons. 

It is quite impossible for India to forget that, whilst her 
voice is unheard in the House of Commons, and only very 
feebly and timidly raised in the India Office, there is no 
more formidable political organization than the Lancashire 
Parliamentary Party. And the inquiries of Lord Welby’s 
Committee—which have simply brought out, in the light of 
seem to 





London, facts already common property in India 
have proved beyond dispute that when the British Treasury 
and the British War Office are agreed, it is a mere farce 
for the India Office to pretend to disagree. 

Other grounds might be stated for the contention that 
the existing state of things is in itself pernicious, and 
grossly unfair to the unrepresented millions of India ; but | 
think these are sufficient. We Englishmen are accustomed 
to talk proudly of our Indian Empire as a great “ trust,” 
and feel that we have a right to be proud of the fair and 
honourable way in which we have, on the whole, ad- 
ministered it as such—that is, in the interests first of all of 
India. Recent events have shown that the existing system 
—which is maintained simply by our will, expressed in the 
constitutional way by the House of Commons—is, in the 
points of which I am writing, unfair to India. And that 
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consideration is sufficient to force us anxiously to seek 
reform. 

Lord Cross appears to have thought he had arrived at a 
satisfactory modus vivendi, when he laid down the rule— 
eminently favourable to India—that doubtful charges should 
not be imposed on Indian revenues except with the consent 
of the Indian Government. That was a plain and simple 
rule, capable of being easily extended to ail those relations, 
which I have ventured to group under the headings of 
“fiscal” and “financial,” between England and India. 
And in the special circumstances of the case, such a rule 
would probably be accepted in India as a fair settlement. 
But is it workable? I think a moment’s consideration of 
the circumstances of the Cotton Duties quarrel must show 
that no such rule can work in practice. Suppose the 
Government of India insisted @ outraunce on its right to tax 
Indian imports of Lancashire goods. We all know the 
point that was made of this burning question throughout 
the manufacturing districts of Lancashire and the neigh- 
bouring counties during the last election. We all remember 
how bitterly the Opposition talked and wrote about Lord 
George Hamilton’s famous letter to the electors of Accring- 
ton. In face of all this, and in face of the overwhelming 
power of the manufacturing vote in the House of Commons; 
it would be mere hypocrisy to pretend that any Secretary 
of State could dare to carry out sucha rule as that suggested, 
and allow protective duties to be imposed in India at the 
bidding of the Government of India, at the cost of the 
pockets of the Lancashire manufacturers. On the face of 
it, it is obvious that, if Parliament were sitting, any such 
attempt would be speedily followed by the resignation of the 
Minister and the reversal of his policy. 

Yet, every one of our great self-governing Colonies 
possesses the power to protect its nascent industries—a 
power that even Mill and the straitest-laced of the ultra- 
free-trade school have admitted to be only just and neces- 
sary. Every one of our Colonies uses that power freely ; 
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and it is a mere commonpiace to say that Parliament would 
never dream of interfering—for it is admitted that, if we 
were to interfere, we should be repeating Lord North’s 
colossal blunder, and should run the risk of destroying our 
Colonial Empire. 

What, then, becomes of our boasts about our administer- 
ing India as a “trust”? Surely, our national honour 
demands an immediate reform of such an iniquitous system. 

Now, it is clear that the adoption of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
suggestions for an Imperial Commercial Federation, and 
the inclusion of India therein, would at once, and for ever, 
put an end to all those suspicions and possibilities of un- 
fairness. 

It may be assumed, [ suppose, that India would be 
admitted to the British Zollverein in the same way, and on 
the same terms, as those suggested by Mr. Chamberlain 
for the great self-governing Colonies—that is to say, on 
give-and-take terms to be settled by previous negotiations 
between the British and Indian Governments. In those 
negotiations, it would not be forgotten that India is in- 
finitely more populous than all the rest of the Empire put 
together; and therefore has to offer, in the vast Free- 
Trade Federation of the future, infinitely the biggest and 
most progressive market in the world. It will not be for- 
gotten that the Secretary of State for India is already 
responsible for the Indian State and Railway obligations. 
It will not be forgotten that the vastly diversified climates 
and soils of India ought to enable her to produce every 
natural product that Britain wants, as cheaply and as well 
as America; while her huge thrifty and laborious popula- 
tion ought to enable her to supply us with all those things 
we now love to have marked “made in Germany.” While 
under Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme there would be absolute 
Free Trade between the Home-country, India, and the 
Colonies, each Government would retain entire indepen- 
dence in regard to its fiscal arrangements—subject only to 
that primary condition, which would equally condition them 


all. 
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Here, then, is offered an ideal settlement of the Indian 
grievance. There would no longer be any room for 
suspicions of Indian interests being subordinated to Party 
or Parliamentary exigencies. For the only disability im- 
posed on India by the new constitution—that which forbids 
her to tax the productions of the Home-country or the 
Colonies — would be imposed equally on every other 
member of the Federation, including the Home-country, 
net by fitful Parliamentary action but by the constitution 
itself. In other fiscal matters she would be independent— 
as independent as any other member of the Federation. 
If the power to tax foreign imports should prove inadequate 
for revenue purposes—as would probably be the case in 
India, where the great bulk of the external trade is with 
Britain or British possessions—a make-weight might fairly 
be offered her in an Imperial guarantee for the Indian 
State and Railway obligations. That guarantee would 
practically cost nothing whatever, now or ever; whilst it 
would slightly lessen the burden of the interest-charges, to 
such an extent as to make up for any possible loss of 
revenue from taxes on British imports. And such a 
guarantee would be a fitting accompaniment to the estab- 
lishment of an Imperial Federation. 

The only alternative reform that has been suggested, as 
likely to afford India the redress she requires, is the setting 
up of some Supreme Tribunal, independent alike of the 
British and the Indian Governments, to arbitrate between 
England and India when their interests clash. I do not 
presume to say that it passes the wit of man to devise such 
a Tribunal; but when we remember that Parliament is, 
and must always be, absolutely the Supreme Tribunal in 
the Empire—superior in the last resort even to this 
Tribunal of arbitration—and when we remember that 
India is not represented in Parliament, while every British 
interest is therein directly and powerfully represented—it 
is obvious that the devising of a Tribunal, that should be 
free from even the suspicion of Parliamentary and Party 
pressure, must be enormous. 
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On the other hand, when once the Imperial Commercial 
Federation has been established, all difficulties and all sus 
picions must disappear. Mr. Chamberlain has shown that 
such a Federation is greatly to be desired for Britain and 
for the Colonies. It would unite the Empire. It would 
probably resuscitate our agricultural industry, it would 
certainly benefit our trade. And so for India. It would 
develop her resources, it would retain her vast population 
as the greatest market of the future for our manufactured 
goods; and at the same time it would remove, definitely 
and for ever, a very real and deeply-resented inequality. 











THE AMIR’S PAZAN, THE MITAI VALLEY 


a 
AND THE KAFIRS. t 

By a Misstonary. , 

E 

Tue official Afghan Pazan on the inglorious conquest of S 
Kafiristan, not yet fully completed, though its shocking t 
incidents are carefully kept from public knowledge, has now | 
been published in a somewhat defective English translation t 
from the original Persian in an up-country Indian news- t 


paper. It is addressed to the Muhammadans throughout 1 
the world as a victory of the true faith over infidelity, 


achieved by one who has emulated the exploits of Alexander 
the Great, the possessor of the two continents. This one, t 
it is needless to say, is our Ally of Afghanistan, who has, 
in consequence, assumed the title of “ Licut or THE WorRLD 
AND Guazi” or the successful Raider of unbelievers. He | 
is called “the King” in the Pzean, who has humiliated the 
“daulat,”or “nation” of Russia and Borussia (a mere allitera- 1 


tion) wrongly rendered as “wealth” in the English transla- ( 
tion, in which also his preliminary invitation to the Kafirs to | 
embrace Islam and obey the orders of the King is rendered 
as “the orders of thinking.” Still the translation gives a 
fair, if dull, idea of a conquest which has, practically, ex- 
terminated a race, as a nation, that had strong claims on 
educated and Christian Europe and especially on England. 
The present popular version, although issued by authority, 
does not seem to contain the grateful reference: to the 
Durand Treaty of the original Report, also couched in a 
poetical form, to which allusion was made in the “ Asiatic 
Quarterly Review ” of April last in an article on “ Kafiristan 
and the Khalifa question.” Still in the main it is the same 
and it gives an account of treachery and atrocities thinly 
disguised to any reader “ between the lines” by the Court- 
Homer of the expedition. The Pzan further shows in its 
enunciation of names of places and offices in Kafiristan 
that the destruction of its historic landmarks, some going 
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back to the time of the Greek invasion of Alexander, is 
already complete. The honor of the conquest is ascribed 
to the diplomacy of the Afghan Commander-in-Chief who 
first lulled the Kafirs into a sense of false security by 
promising them the free exercise of their religion, then 
surprised and destroyed one village after the other, when 
the winter had made flight or inter-tribal combination im- 
possible. In several places the Kafirs preferred setting fire 
to the villages and perishing in the flames, according to a 
traditional usage, rather than become Muhammadans. | This 
was first made known by a statement of the Amir to his 
female physician and published in the “ Times.”| A hunt 
for, and massacre of, Kafir men, women and children is 
then narrated in the Pzean and in order to be on the safe side 
for the future all the able-bodied men, likely to give trouble 
at any time, who surrendered were killed as also the 
High Priest, Wuta, who had come on a visit with his 
leading followers. A general disarmament then took place; 
the remnant of women and males then ‘“ voluntarily” 
embraced Islam and hosts of Mullahs were distributed all 
over the country to teach the neophytes their new faith. 
It is said that Kafiristan is now a realm of bliss from which 
praise and prayer ascends and if the Kafirs have lost their 
independence they have gained Paradise instead and are 
now engaged in honest labor on the Afghan military 
roads throughout their country. 

The effect on the Pathans of this glorious accession to 
Islim has been very great and, even in India, it is whispered 
among Muhammadans that the turn of other Kafirs or 
“infidels” will come next. The prestige of the Amir has 
vastly increased; it is pointed out that the large annual 
subsidy given to him is really a tribute paid by one infidel 
nation, England, for protection from a Muhammadan power, 
against another infidel nation, Russia, for, were it other- 
wise, Englishmen, not in the employ of the Amir, would be 
allowed to travel in Afghanistan, or England, at least, would 
have an European Agent in that country. Yet it is only 
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natural that the Amir, or King, if not Emperor of a country, 
which is now more closed against Europeans than it ever 
was and which no Missionary dare enter, should desire to 
have an agent in Engiand and enter into direct diplo- 
matic relations with a “ Power” or ‘“‘ Weakness” that pays 
him so much money, instead of continuing to permit a 
subordinate Government, like that of India, to be their 
channel. The question of the Mitdi Valley has been put 
forward as a feeler. It had not really been reserved to the 
British side by the Durand Treaty and, even had this been 
the case, it would not matter, for the infinitely more im- 
portant Bashgal Valley, which was expressly reserved by that 
vaguest and most ill-informed of documents, was dropped 
in hot haste when the Amir insisted on having it whilst 
we were in the midst of the anxieties of the Chitral cam- 
paign on the oth April, 1895. Nor will his letter to the 
Government of the 4th December following, when he was 
graciously pleased to ratify our surrender of the Bashgal 
Valley (already devastated by his troops in the previous 
November) ever be submitted in full to Parliament. Even 
the Zzmes now admits that this transfer was an unauthorized 
mistake and the semi-official ‘‘ Pioneer” regrets that after 
our ‘generous’? abandonment of Kafiristan to the Amir, 
he should not show more gratitude in the matter of the Mitai 
Valley. But the Mitdi Valley is inhabited by Muhamma- 
dans who more properly belong to the Amir than the K firs. 
Besides, the Durand Treaty was rather a general agreement 
to divide a contemplated spoil than a precise demarcation. 
“The original Map given to the Amir” referred to in its 
4th clause will not bear the light of day nor is the Map 
attached to the Treaty itself ever likely to be produced 
undoctored. Had demarcation been the real object of the 
Durand Treaty, the xearvest Indo-Afghan frontier, that 
from Landi Kotal to Kuner, would, of course, have been 
the first to be demarcated, but such a delimitation would 
have involved fighting the intervening turbulent Mohmands, 
who are too useful to the Amir in the event of a Jihad to 
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be given up, though his authority over them may be sen- 
timental rather than real. Therefore it is not likely that 
the frontier in question will ever be demarcated. Nor can 
there be anydoubt that, as przmus enter pares among Muham- 
madan Chiefs, the Amir can, at any time, even on a ques- 
tion, say, of reconquering the portions of the Punjab formerly 
belonging to Kabul, carry with him Bajaur and Swat 
whatever the present Nawagai, Dir and Ranizai Chiefs may 
say. All we can do, after our shameful abandonment of 
Kafiristan, is “to grin and bear it,” for it has caused an 
irremediable loss to our prestige. Indeed, it is childish to 
invoke a slip-shod Treaty like the Durand Agreement of 
(893 and its infinitely worse Supplement of 1895, on behalf 
of axy dispute involving local knowledge. What can, for 
instance, be more ridiculous than to try to excuse the sur- 
render of the Bashgal Valley by the rigmarole in the Sup- 
plementary Treaty regarding the ‘ Lande Sin,” a verbal 
quibble as pointed out inthe 77mes. This ‘verbal quibble,” 
however, is also only an ignorant afterthought, for it is the 
common Afghan name of the Kadul river itself and not 
that of an affluent from the Bashgal Valley. The whole 
argument, therefore, in the Supplementary Agreement is 
apropos des bottes and so is the present dispute about the 
Mitai Valley. As littke would our calling ‘“ Kéln” 
“Cologne” justify the annexation of Baden, because its 
river, the Neckar, flows into the Rhine. 

Worse, however, than even our Statesmen, none of whom 
know anything of the peoples and languages in point, has 
been the conduct of the Church Missionary Society in this 
matter of Kafiristan. The Bishop of Lahore has already 
protested against the sin of abandoning it to forcible con- 
version to Islam, but it is well that the subscribers to that 
Society should know that the fault is not that of its mis- 
sionaries, but of its office-holders. Ever since 1863, the 
Kafirs have despatched messages to the Peshawar mis- 
sionaries to send them teachers in the Christian religion, 
for they wished to find out who was Jesus, their own 
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national Deity, made man, being Gésh, “the word of God.” 
To this call, the Society have turned a deaf ear, in spite of 
such statements, as the following ones, in their /uéelligencer 
and Reforts. 


“And these Kafirs, so marvellously preserved in their mountain fastnesses 
amidst the fierce ascendancy of Mohammedanism, around which, like an 
angry sea, it has fretted against the barriers of their home, and yet never 
has been able to force an entrance,—have they not been spared for an 
object? Hating Islamism, from which they have suffered ages of cruel 
wrong, they are favourably disposed towards Christianity, and earnestly 
desire instruction. What if it please God that, in these mountain-tops, the 
standard of Christianity should be raised, until from this, as from a centre, 
it moves forward to reconquer the lands over which the fanaticism of the 
Arabian prophet has so long tyrannized ?”—Church Missionary Intelligencer, 
July 1865. 


Then again, speaking of the welcome that the Kafirs 
gave to two Afghans converted to Christianity : 


“Let it be remembered that the Siahposh regard the Afghans as their 
most relentless foes. They sometimes enter into a truce of friendship with 
the people of Badakshan and Chitral, when they exchange weapons, and, 
until these are returned, they remain at peace; but with the more cruel 
and bigoted Afghans this is rarely done. Yet here are two Afghans—men 
who, had they remained Mohammedans, might have headed a predatory 
party into Kafiristan—at the peril of their lives venturing thither on a 
mission of mercy, desiring, after the example of their great Master, not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them. 

‘“*What a wondrous influence true Christianity exercises! How great its 
reconciling power! How true it is that in reconciling the sinner to God, 
it reconciles man to his fellow! ‘The feet of these Afghans had once been 
swift to shed blood, but now how beautiful upon the mountains of Kafiristan 
will be the feet of them ‘ that bring good tidings, that publish peace !’ 

“Surely friends at home will not fail to help forward this deeply-interesting 
movement by their prayers.” 





Alas! the Pzean will show for what fate the Kafirs have 
been preserved. Christianity might have led to the disuse 
of their temples and idols, but it would not have destroyed 
their antiquities or brought away hundreds of camel-loads of 
their ancestral weapons nor would it have submerged their 
languages and poetic customs in the well-known monotony 
of Islam. One would be appalled at the neglect of its 
obvious duty by a Society, so liberally supported by the 
public, were one not confronted with the fact that the 
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butcheries even of fellow-Christians have evoked no protest 
whether from time-serving Pope, Archbishop or Patriarch. 
One word of manly objection from the Viceroy of India 
would have prevented the crime of Kafiristan, yet that 
word was not uttered, though he has the courage even to 
threaten the Amir about a mzséve like the Mitdi Valley. 
Questions in Parliament, apologies by Secretaries of State, 
representations from leading learned and_ philanthropic 
Societies in Europe have all been in vain. In Kafiristan, 
as in Armenia, as elsewhere, wherever Islam does come in 
contact with another faith, there has been a Crescentade, 
that one word oi appeal might have stopped, had such 
appeal obviously proceeded from genuine sympathy and 
not from the conflicting basenesses of blinding self-interest. 
England won easy victories when the world believed in 
her professions of philanthropy. Now that she too trusts 
to mere evidences of material strength, other Powers 
decline to follow her. Yet, if there ever was a time for a 
Crusade, it is zow. The following Pzean “ read between 
the lines” will show that every word uttered by the Anti- 
Slavery and other Societies regarding the Kafir atrocities 
is only too true, just as every word in the Viceroy’s lame 
and contradictory apology for his non-intervention is dis- 
proved by the jubilant statements issued under the authority 
of the Amir himself. 


V4: VICTIS! 
P.EAN OVER THE CONQUEST OF KAFIRISTAN. 
|FaTEH NAmMa-I-KAFIRISTAN. | 
“Oh morning breeze, carry this good tidings to the King, nay to all the 
Muhammadans of every country and clime, that by the grace of God and the 
light of Muhammad’s teaching, and the assistance of the King of high rank 
and the bravery and good management of the officers in command, and the 
great exertions and exploits of the victorious army, the country of Kafirs 
called Kamuz and Kastuz which, as regards strength was stronger than a 
wall of metal, and was never conquered by any of the great kings up to the 
present, has been now, together with the whole of the Kafirs’ land, brought 
all at once under the subjection of the Muhammadan king who is equal 
to Alexander in power and to Darius in pomp. Now the Muhammadan 
as 2 
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religion has got its footing there and the orders of a Muhammadan King 
are obeyed throughout the country, and ad// its temples and idols are burnt 
to ashes. The detail of all this would be long, so I prefer to give a brief 
description of it in poetry. The great Emperor, Abdur Rahman Khan, 
who holds as high a position as the sky, and administers justice, and is far- 
seeing and a patron of religion, and is as powerful a King as Jamshéd, 
and keeps his seat on the throne of Muhammadan ascendancy, and is a 
great supporter of the Muhammadan religion, and is a devoted servant of 
God, and the brightness of whose sword appears all over the world as that 
of the sun, and the stroke of whose sword is heart-rending to the nation of 
Russia and Borussia, and who is a victorious King devoted to the cause of 
religion and who promotes his religion, and is fond of justice, and has got 
the great men of the world in his service, and whose firmness is well known 
in the four corners of the world, has always been anxious to break down 
the Kafir tribe and the heretics ; and he, therefore, ordered his first officer 
in command to clear the country of unbelievers, as one does a garden 
of its thorns. 

“ The officer in command, named Ghulam Haider, resident of Charakh, 
who is well known from Kabul to India for his bravery, and is unrivalled 
in the world for courage and strength, started accordingly with a strong 
army and marched towards the intended place with all readiness. He was 
then guided by the kindness of God and assisted in his determination by 
the great leader of the religion. His victorious banner having started from 
Asmar, reached Sau and stayed there for a few days as firmly as the pole- 
star. He then sent to the various tribes of the Kafirs messages consisting 
of invitations to the Muhammadan religion and to submit to the king, so 
that they may come under his rule and enjoy peace under his protection. 
Some of the reliable persons from among those tribes came before him. 
He gave them a very kind reception, and won their gratitude by bestowing 
great gifts on them. Calling them by the name of “ uncivilised dogs,” he 
told them that they should not make any delay in embracing the Muham- 
madan religion, and that they would escape the sword or a dreadful life 
if they be converted to the said religion willingly. He added that, failing 
this, the victorious army which was there with him would, with the help of 
God, exterminate all the infidels. In reply to the above they spoke to the 
officer in command, that they had no objection to obeying the King’s 
order ; but they should be allowed some time, so that they might consult 
with their relations and the rest of the tribe on the subject. Those persons 
then left the presence of the Commanding Officer with his permission, on 
the promise of soon coming back. When the time fixed for their return 
elapsed, the infidels showed indifference to the fulfilment of their promise. 
Then the Commanding Officer left for Barkut, and went even beyond that 
place for the sake of his plan. He, in addition to being very brave, 
was very wise and intelligent, and owing to his farsightedness in the affairs 
of the world could see the result of a thing from its very beginning. He, 
accordingly, seeing that the place was far distant, and the mountains were 
very high, and the passes were very narrow and the passage in the moun- 
tains was very difficult, became desponding and thought that there was no 
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possibility for his army to succeed in the fight ; for if the infidels would 
commence fighting in every corner of the hill, how would it be possible for 
his army to escape from that place? He, therefore, resorted to a device 
and sent for some infidels before him, one, two, three or four coming from 
each kandi: on the one hand he talked to them ‘the words of fear and 
peace, and on the other put a party to the work of constructing a road. 
For the sake of policy he exercised a wise discretion in leaving the infidels to 
their choice in the matter of embracing the religion of Muhammad, but im- 
pressed upon their mind that he was determined to bring them under the 
subjection of the King’s rule. ‘To this the infidels replied that he might 
count upon them as under the King’s subjection like his Hindu subjects, 
but t/ he had in his mind any idea whatever of converting them to Muham- 
madanism they would set fire to their houses and run away, ‘They said that 
if he did not forcibly thrust the Muhammadan religion on them, they would 
have no hesitation in submitting to the subjection of the King; that they 
would agree to pay whatever jaz¢a and tribute was levied on them, but 
there was no place to station troops in their country. They added that if 
he did not believe in their words, he could send with them, for the sake 
of trial, one or two men who would collect all information as to the 
resources and wealth of the country and they meanwhile would manage to 
keep their tribute in readiness. The Commanding Officer had many 
objects in sending an envoy, so he promptly took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity in the furtherance of his cause. He, therefore, immediately sent 
with the infidels two intelligent men of good manners towards Katiristan, 
one of whom was Haji Ahmad Jan, a physician, and himself came with his 
army to Barkut and stayed there in order to wait till it was winter and 
snowfall. When the envoys returned and related innumerable stories about 
the long and troublesome ways and the high and difficult mountains, and 
made the Commanding Officer understand that great troubles and diffi- 
culties would have to be faced before the object was gained, the Com- 
manding Officer said that for the time being he would to all appearance 
remain satisfied with the tribute paid by the infidels, and would wait till the 
snow falling on the mountains would close against them the way of flight on 
every side. He then sent a letter to the King, communicating to him all 
these news and the secrets of his heart. The King, seeing that the opinion 
of his officer best suited the circumstances, invested him with full powers 
on his behalf. The infidels collected their tribute in a few days and pro- 
duced it before the officer, and it amounted / ¢housands. 

“The officer in command always treated their party very kindly and 
showed them sympathy and good feeling and always tried to remove 
infidelity from their minds by his advice and exhortations. But his advice 
did not produce any effect on them, and was lost just as the words of a 
preacher are lost on donkeys. The Commanding Officer asked them 
several times that all the reliable and trustworthy persons or the elders and 
great men of their tribe or MJadiks of the Kandis should come together 
once or twice before him ; but, with the exception of four or five persons, 
no reliable and great men came to him on one pretence or other. He, 
however, gave them every sort of guidance for three months, and bestowed 
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on them innumerable prizes and gifts; when he found that they were 
utterly evasive in their words and actions, he would not continue his patience 
any longer, and after holding a review of his army announced the order of 
fight to every one of the soldiers. He then called 100 brave and steady 
men, accustomed to the use of sword and gun, from towards Asmaru and 
Kuzdah. Meanwhile the religious leader of the infidels, who is called 
Wuta,* together with twenty men, came from Kafiristan and fell into the 
clutches of the King’s army. The Commanding Officer, addressing the 
Wuta, said that as the infidels had shown nothing but malice and devilry, 
notwithstanding repeated advice from him from time to time, he was 
obliged to reduce them to a distressed condition. He consequently asked 
Wuta to send a man of his party to Kafiristan so that he might proclaim 
there the advent of the victorious army of the King. He accordingly sent 
away a man of the infidels’ party and placed the others, together with the 
Wuta, under arrest. Eventually a few Kafirs of Khardish (a village in 
Kamiz) who had from the sincerity of their heart surrendered themselves 
to the King’s army, embraced the religion of Muhammad, and repented 
their ignorance and infidelity. After they had been converted to Muham- 
madanism the Commanding Officer appointed them as guides to the vic- 
torious army of the King. He then ordered that about the time when 
prayers are said, before going to bed, veteran officers and light soldiers, 
equipping themselves with full arms, should make an attack like lions from 
right to left, that is, from all sides by the river. After giving these orders 
he himself, like a private, started on foot, because it was impossible to ride on 
horseback through that glen. When that brave officer started from the camp 
the night was dark, it being the beginning of Jumadi-ul-Sani (19 Movember, 
1895). The mountains and hills which he had to pass on his way were 
very difficult, so he travelled from the evening to the noon of the next day. 
The tops of the hills were strewn with villages of the infidels, and there 
were houses /fw// of wealth on all the corners thereof. No sooner had the 
infidels learned the advent of the King’s army than ¢hey set fire to their 
houses and took to flight. The Muhammadan army pursued them as a 
fowler does his game, and put some of them to death with the sword ; but 
most of them escaped the clutches of the army, and concealed themselves 
in mountains and caves. The King’s army ¢ted manfully as above with 
all their might for three days /o slaughter the infidels : and consequently 
during that period the well-known villages of Baz Gul, Sorit, Wusra¢ Gul, 
Kamoba, Mir Desh, Wur Muru, Hamjuz and Pati Gul, submitted to the 
Commanding Officer, and the King’s army distributed among themselves a 
large amount of plunder got from these places. 

“On the fourth day the King’s army went towards the city of Kam- 
Desh: whereupon the citizens set fire to their houses, and taking their 
families with them fled from there together with the inhabitants of Kastuz. 
Thus both these cities of Kafiristan, together with the villages, were con- 
quered, and ¢heir inhabitants were put to the sword, or ruined, and their 
property and wealth were plundered by the King’s army. Many, both men 
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and women, were killed by the guns of the King’s army when flying from 
there. ‘Those who fled in this way gathered at Munda Gul (the name of a 
village as well as a pass) and stood firmly like a pig. Many of the infidels 
of Kantuzi also came to their assistance, and all those collected there 
numbered about 6,000. The way leading to it by the river was very narrow 
like an isthmus, and there were two very difficult mountains on either side 
like forts. It was so situated that it was difficult even for an idea to have 
access to it, and imagination could not reach it. The infidels stationed 
there were flattering themselves with the idea that even if two lakhs of the 
King’s army reached there, the hindrances above described, which were as 
strong as a wall made of metals, would not admit of access to that place. 
The Commanding Officer, who was unrivalled in bravery and wisdom, and 
whose equal in fight cannot be found, even in Rustam and Asfandiyar, 
managed so that his army might not be unfairly slighted by the enemy in 
this dangerous place. He invoked the assistance of God, and openly sent 
a detachment of his army on the front side to engage with the enemy, but 
arranged for another detachment to make an attack on them from another 
side by the foot of the mountain. ‘The fight continued for two hours, and 
during that time ¢he gunners of the King sent volleys into the infidels as 
if raining fire on them. In the third hour the King’s army attacked the 
army of the infidels as hawks do the partridge, and completely defeated 
them. Large numbers were killed on the spot, and the rest took to flight, 
saying to each other, ‘How can jackals who live on dead bodies, stand to 
fight with lions ? Munda Gul was also surrendered to the Commanding 
Officer, and that mountainous place became very attractive owing to the 
presence of the King’s army there. Those infidels who were puffed up 
with pride, felt deeply abased because they thought themselves unconquer- 
able. When their mischievous designs proved futile at Manda Gul, it 
became very hard for them, as no place was left to them to fly to, and so 
they were quite confused, distracted and miserable. ‘Their infidelity tasted 
to them very bitter like a poison, and they came to know that faith was 
sweet as honey. Every tribe by itself asked the new converts,* who lived 
in the vicinity, to intervene on their behalf, and thus all of them communi- 
cated in the most abject manner their readiness to embrace the religion of 
Muhammad. They prayed for peace and impunity, and showed signs of 
deep regret. ‘The Commanding Officer told the embassy that he was quite 
prepared to restore peace among the infidels, so whoever were firm in mind 
should come before him and ¢hey zwould be required to do nothing else but 
to embrace the religion of Muhammad and to agree to subjection to the 
King. Many of the infidels, being encouraged by these kind and con- 
siderate terms, felt inclined to surrender themselves to this respectable 
officer. First of all sixty persons of Pati Gull (a village) came to him with 
their wives and children and embraced Islam, du¢ before this came to 
pass the Wuta (religious leader of the infidels) and twenty men with him 
were killed in the midst of the Muhammadans of Katar. Meanwhile a 
message came from the infidels of Kantuz, saying that they had no mind 
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to remain refractory to the King, and did not require any chastisement, as 
they wished from their heart to be converts to Muhammadanism and 
subjects of the King without any further delay. 

“‘They accordingly requested the officer to leave among them a class of 
learned Muhammadans who would impart to the people of their country 
the religious teachings, so that all the people there, whether man or woman, 
young or old, child or elderly, might embrace Muhammadanism, and might 
build mosques and demolish temples and feel pride in having a road con- 
structed in their country. In reply to this the wise officer said that it was 
just possible for them to become prosperous and respectable in this way, 
and they really deserved praise if they were sincere in what they had said. 
But he added that he could not believe them unless every grown up person, 
fit for work, came before him as hostage; and then he could send teachers 
to their country. The embassy further requested the officer that he should 
not bring his army to their country for one week more, during which time 
the A/a/iks and other great men of all the villages would present themselves 
before him. The embassy returned accordingly to Kantuz, and the brave 
officer waited for them for one week. At this time the elders of the Kamuzi 
tribe came to the Commanding Officer and sought protection from him. 
He consequently forgave them the offences they had committed and fulfilled 
the desire of their heart, and directed them to return to their homes with 
their families and things and to settle there as good citizens. A few days 
passed and the whole Kamuzi and Kastuzi tribes, men and women, children 
and old persons all included, came to the officer, and greatly repenting 
their infidelity embraced the Muhammadan religion, and having removed 
Jrom their heads the hair which was the token of their infidelity, adorned 
themselves with the crown of Muhammadanism. The infidels of Munda 
Gul also changed their infidelity for the religion of the Prophet, and 7 the 
presence of the good officer broke into pieces with a heavy hammer all the 
Jour very famous idols of the infidels called Mani, Gesh, Mari and Umra, 
which were made of stone. In accordance with the agreement which had 
been made formerly, forty reliable persons also came from Kantuz, and 
their minds were enlightened by the light of the Muhammadan religion. 
Thirty-four of them the Commanding Officer kept with him as hostages, 
and permitted the others to return to their country, and sent also the wise 
Haji Ahmad Ali Khan with them together with 250 brave and veteran 
soldiers of the Muhammadan army. There also travelled with them Sher 
Khan of the Khatak tribe and Maulvi Muhammad Hasan. 

“When these firm-minded officers entered on the land of Kata Gul, also 
called Kantuz, they travelled from village to village, like merchants, for the 
purpose of promulgating religion as directed by the Commanding Officer. 
They accordingly taught religion to men and women, young and old, of 
the villages of Purstan, Chapi, Amla Gul, Shud Gul, Badmuk, Piruk, 
Bajnaja, Paira, Apsi, Basier, Barga Tol and Tapsi Kam. They also set 
fire to all the temples and reduced them to ashes. They went up to the 
tomb of Ahmad Diwana, which is situated at the foot of the Minjan 
Mountain towards Badakhshan. As Haji Ahmad Ali Khan rendered good 
services for the cause of his religion and nation, the Commanding Officer was 
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greatly pleased with him. In order to arrange the administration of Kantuz 
the Commanding Officer himself went up to that place. AZosgues were 
erected on the ruins of the temples and the Muhammadan religion flourished 
like a flower watered by rain in spring, and the religious men shouted out 
their calls for prayer as sweetly as nightingales sing in a garden. When 
Kata Gul was brought under subjection, Payam (name of a village as well 
as a pass), Jamamish (name of a village and a tribe), Anisuzash (name of 
a tribe) and Parun (name of a pass) also surrendered themselves one after 
the other. Sy the invaluable gift of religion everyone was filled with joy, 
and sang songs like a tnrtle-dove on a cypress tree standing by the side of 
a channel. The King’s army took possession of all the guns, swords, 
arrows, bows, daggers, cannons procurable in the place, for he was of 
opinion that in the first place one must kill wasps and scorpions, but if he 
saves their life he must take out of them their sting. The King thus got 
a further control over the above said tribes, and about the same time the 
tribes called Kuffar, Ama, Nashara, Arans, Wahi, Sunya, Kambir and 
Katar also submitted to the King’s subjection, for there the gift of religion 
was bestowed as freely as water from a sea. When the affairs of Kafiristan 
were thus settled satisfactorily, 140 young men of respectable families were 
put to a school to be taught purity of life and to be educated otherwise. 
Learned men were allotted to live in different villages until other people 
learned from them how to lead a pure religious life, and ¢” order to uproot 
mischief altogether, some of the persons who had caused disturbances were 
put to death, A road was constructed from Damua (a village situated on 
the bank of the Landi river) to the end of Kantuz to be used by pedestrians 
as well as equestrians. The road to Badakhshan will be ready shortly, 
and this should be counted as one of the favours and gifts of God. All! 
these designs were first contemplated by the King, and were carried out 
by his worthy Commanding Officer. Kam, #2, Kamuz, Kushta, ze., 
Kastuz, Kata, z.e., Kantuz, and Mama, 7.e., Munda Gul, which with their 
population number 10,000, including both men and women, came under 
the King’s rule, were called Kafiri. Similarly another group of tribes, 
whose names I have not given here, were called Khalag.* When all these 
infidels came under the King’s subjection, Kafiristan was with the grace 
of God conquered completely. Then there remained only the mountains 
of Lamkan and Takab,* and in order to conquer them and enlighten them 
with the Muhammadan religion, an army was sent by the King from the 
west. When the Commander-in-Chief finished his work this side of the 
country, he subdued the infidels of that side also with an iron hand. 
Meanwhile tidings came from Lamkan that on that side of the country the 
villages of Janya, Nuya and Piyar as far as Askandu (also a village), and 
the villages of Mamu, Yakranis, Bandwal, Kuraj, Palla Gul and Nilah as 
far as Kullam (also a village) and the pass of Pushal Nilru and Shukar, 
which were situated in the vicinity of Panj Sher and everything which 
belonged there to the infidels had been trampled down by the army of the 
Muhammadans with the help of God and the countenance of the King. 


* Kalash? All the names show signs of inaccuracy.—Zv. 
{ Better known as “ Lughman and Tagao.”—Zu. 
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Most of the people there were consumed in the fire of hell, and the rest 
escaped death by embracing the Muhammadan religion. Finally, when 
the infidels of Lamkan, Takab and Panj Sher came in the possession of 
the King, there remained no part of the Kafiri dominion unconquered. 
and thus the whole of the Kafiristan was conquered without the least 
shadow of doubt. In the consideration of all these good deeds may God 
continue our King in the enjoyment of long life and prosperity! Thanks 
to God that all the above-named tribes of the infidels became the King’s 
subjects, and shared the invaluable gift of religion. None has waged such 
a religious war with infidels before this ever since the time of Muhammad 
and his four friends. As Haidar is remembered for his great religious war, 
our King also will be remembered for this battle fought in the cause of 
religion, As the King’s object was to do good, his honourable exertions 
were crowned with success by the grace of God. As long as stars and 
moon rise high up in the sky, may God keep the Muhammadan religion 
firm. May God grant to the sons of the King fortune, prosperity, long life 
and high position. When I was thinking to commemorate the date of this 
victory, my intelligence told me not to have much anxiety about it, and 
immediately an inspiration crossing my mind I conceived an idea as in- 
valuable as a pearl in a shell, and gave out the following verse of which the 
words being calculated upon by the 4d4jad system give the date of the 
victory at 1313 Hijri. The verse is, ‘ Fateh Mulk-t-Kaftiran bada mubarik, 
>” [May the conquest of the State of the Kafirs be blessed, O 
thou trustworthy. | 


at amin. 
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THE CONSCIENCE OF COREA. 
By E. H. Parker. 


In an able article in the Fortnightly Review for June, a 
writer, who signs himself “ W.,” alludes to the “dog-like 
fidelity with which Corea begs nothing more than to be 
allowed to cling to her beaten and humiliated overlord.” 
This singular attitude is undoubtedly true; and though 
there may now be Russian parties, Japanese parties, and 
even English parties in that distracted country, these are 
only a fx de stécle excrescence, and it is certainly a fact that 
the widest-spread substratum of popular feeling is an almost 
instinctive desire to nestle under the imperial wing of China. 
Despite the upheaving events of the last few decades, the 
same strong feeling may be predicted of Annam, Loochoo, 
Tibet ;—in fact of nearly all countries which either are, or 
have been, under Chinese suzerainty. It seems at first 
sight difficult to reconcile this political fidelity with the 
frequency of bloody revolts and obstinate revolutions in 
Turkestan and elsewhere against Chinese direct rule. The 
real reason is that Chinese nominal overlordship leaves to 
vassal populations the maximum of liberty with the mini- 
mum of injury to the pocket. China has always been 
willing to grant the kernel of home-rule, including taxation, 
if only her imperial pride were fully gratified with the gilded 
shell of tribute and nominal subordination. No better 
instance of this regretful yearning for China could be 
adduced than the extraordinary remigration of the whole 
horde of Torgut Tartars from Russia to Chinese Mongolia 
in 1770: the Manchu-Chinese Emperor Kien-lung was 
never tired of bragging about this great political triumph. 
at a distance—is held in pro- 





Another reason why China 
found respect by her vassal nations is because her splendid 
literature, equally readable in Corean, Japanese, Annamese, 
or Loochooan, appeals to the “ barbarian” mind in the 
same way that degenerate Rome still exercises a semi- 
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religious fascination over the “barbarians” of Europe. 
Our Classics, the body of civil law, and even the Vatican, 
all combine to work upon the “outer” European mind, be 
it Russian, Teuton, or Celtic, in the same subtle way that 
the classics, poetry, body of law, and vague “ orthodoxy” 
of China affect the imaginations of countries bordering upon 
that Empire. Ina word, China, like Rome, is morally in- 
destructible. 

The purpose of this paper, however, is not to enter into 
a general historical disquisition in order to dispel the 
present primitive condition of Far-Eastern knowledge in 
England ; but to take the one special point of Corea, and 
show how there are definite precedents and specific reasons 
for this extraordinary exhibition of fidelity. In the first 
place, we must cast a rapid glance over the history of 
Sino-Corean relations. Corea was practically civilized by 
the purely Chinese dynasty of Han in B.c. 200. This 
nascent civilization had to struggle against the rival Tartar 
Emperors of North China, who bullied or intrigued with 
Corea between a.p. 200 and 600. Corea was then posi- 
tively, and for the first time, effectually conquered and held 
by the purely Chinese dynasty of T‘ang. From a.p. 800 
to 1200 she had once more to struggle, in her development 
on Chinese lines, with the rival Tartar dynasties of Cathay, 
the Golden Horde, and Kublai Khan, ruling in North 
China. Fora third time she welcomed a purely Chinese 
dynasty in the shape of the Mings, founded by a Chinese 
priest : and when, towards the end of the 16th century, the 
generals of the Japanese ‘‘ Napoleon,” Hideyoshi, overran 
Corea, with the ultimate aim of conquering China, the 


Chinese dynasty of Ming, which was already tottering tc its 
fall, generously came to Corea’s rescue, and assisted her to 
turn the Japanese out, once for all. It was with the grateful 
recollection of this assistance fresh in mind that the Coreans 
assumed, nearly three centuries ago, precisely the same 
attitude towards the Chinese, and their conquerors the 
Manchus, that they now do towards the Manchus (who, by 
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a mutual process of ethnological endosmosis and exosmosis, 
have now become practically one with the Chinese) and 
their quasi-conquerors, the Japanese. To this moral feeling, 
strong enough in itself, is to be added the physical feeling 
of contempt and hatred for the Japanese, born in general of 
the hectoring attitude of Japan towards Corea from the 
earliest times, and specifically of Japan’s bloody and useless 
butcheries under the upstart Hideyoshi. Besides, the 
physique of the average Corean is as magnificent as that 
of the average Japanese is the reverse. 

In 1595 we discover the first mention of Coreans in con- 
nection with the rising power of the Manchu duke Nurhachi. 
China sent an envoy, accompanied by two Corean assistant- 
envoys, to discuss matters with Nurhachi, who received 
them very well. In 1619 we find Corean soldiers in paper 
armour (Corean paper is the toughest in the world) fighting 
on the Chinese side against the Manchus. The Chinese 
were defeated, and the Corean General, in surrendering, 
thus defined his master’s position: ‘Our presence here is 
none of my choosing. But when the Japanese invaded 
Corea, my country was indebted to the Ming dynasty for 
assistance, and it is on that account that I have been 
ordered hither to requite the debt. But, if you Manchus 
offer us equally conciliatory terms, we are willing to recog- 
nize you. You ask me to go to your camp as a hostage. 
If I were to do so now, my army would be uncontrollable. 
But, if you like, I will send my second in command, and 
come myself to-morrow.” This offer was accepted, and the 
General surrendered with 5,000 men. Then, as in 1894-5, 
there was a Battle of the Yalu, and a razing of the fortifica- 
tions of Port Arthur. Mukden was chosen as a good 
central strategical capital in 1625, and the Manchu chieftain 
was satisfied for the time with the title of Khan. 

In 1627 Nurhachi’s son and successor decided to send an 
expedition against Corea. He said to his generals: ‘‘ Corea 
has certainly given many grounds of offence ; but, although 
she deserves punishment on her own account, it is chiefly 
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against the Chinese in the islands that I send you.” The 
Manchus marched by way of An-ju and Pyéng-yang, 
crossed the Ta-t‘ung River, and presented to Corea a 
written ultimatum, to be accepted within five days. The 
three chief grievances were: intriguing with China, harbour- 
ing rebellious Manchu tribes, and neglect of diplomatic 
courtesies. As the Corean King was still recalcitrant, the 
Manchus advanced through Hwang-ju to Pyéng-san. 

The King then fled to Kang-hwa Island, close to the 
modern port of Chemulpho,—which, in Corean, really 
means ‘“‘the ford”: 





after a few days’ haggling, a white 
horse and a black bull were sacrificed in good old Tartar 
style over a new treaty, and the King’s brother went back 
to Manchuria as a hostage. Arrived at the Manchu court, 
he and his suite were compelled to the indignity of wearing 
the Manchu robes presented to them. Meanwhile the 
Manchu troops continued to occupy Wiju, on the frontier, 
as a security for Corean good conduct. Corea had to send 
tribute, and was also called upon to furnish supplies of rice 
for the Manchus’ Mongol allies. In 1630 tribute was sent 
twice. 

In 1632 words arose about the unsatisfactory way in 
which tribute was sent. The Manchu Emperor—for such 
he had tentatively styled himself in his letters to China in 
1630—addressed a very haughty and boastful despatch to 
Corea, threatening to send 100,000 Mongols to overrun the 
country if there was any more nonsense: he reminded the 
King that “though Corea had trimmed with the Golden 
Tartar and Mongol dynasties in turn, such behaviour would 
not be tolerated by the Manchus.” The Manchus, being 
totally ignorant of boats, had directed Corea to “observe a 
friendly neutrality ” whilst the Chinese were being driven 
from the islands, and to furnish a number of boats and 
boatmen in order to facilitate the Manchu attack. This 
the King flatly refused to do: he said to the Manchu 
ambassadors, who, Benedetti-like, dogged his steps: 
‘China is as a parent to me. For over two centuries she 
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has treated Corea kindly, and it is unreasonable to ask us 
for active naval assistance in your attack upon our parent- 
country. If any other country were at war with you, and 
applied to us for naval assistance, how would yov like it ?” 
Notwithstanding this, Corea maintained a correct attitude 
so far as sending tribute to Manchuria was concerned. 
During the next few years much correspondence was 
exchanged, and pretty stiff language had to be used, in 
order to keep Corean tribute up to the mark. In 1635 
the Manchu Emperor condescended to consult the King 
upon his “indefeasible right” to officially assume the title 
of Emperor before all the world. The King, however, 
declined to receive the special envoys, and the Corean 
envoys at Mukden equally declined to prostrate themselves 
before, or render imperial honours to, the self-styled Em- 
peror, who said: “The King of Corea evidently wants 
war, and thinks I shall take the first step in that direction 
by murdering his envoys. But I won’t. Even whilst war 
is going on, it is an ignoble thing to murder defenceless 
envoys, who, after all, are only obeying their orders.” He 
contented himself with sending them home with a warning : 
but the obstinate envoys deposited the Manchu letters at 
the first stage-town they reached, in consequence of which, 
when Corean letters came later on to Manchuria, they were 
returned unopened. In 1636 war was decided on. The 
Emperor conducted this second expedition in person. 
Seoul, the capital, was occupied and plundered ; the royal 
family were captured, but the King himself managed to 
escape. The Manchu terms on this occasion were heavy, 
and were more precisely laid down. First of all, the 
Chinese calendar must be abandoned, as also all political 
intercourse with China; the Chinese patents of investiture 
must be given up; the King must come in person to receive 
investiture, and must leave his two eldest sons as hostages. 
Provision was made for frequent and onerous tribute 
missions, and Corea had to provide naval assistance against 
China when wanted. Corea was allowed to continue trade 
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with Japan, and was bound to facilitate the transport of 
missions (if any) between Manchuria and Japan. The King 
did homage to the Manchu Emperor on the banks of the 
Seoul River ; was forgiven; and was granted a status at 
court above that of the Manchu princes, with the right to 
sit in the Emperor’s presence. 

For some years after this things went on quietly. Little 
disputes occasionally arose about hostages and tribute, and 


’ 


once or twice the King’s “shifty” conduct called for cen 
sure. In 1641 assistance against China was called for, and 
as victory after victory favoured the Manchu arms, the 
King of Corea was officially asked “ whether, under the 
circumstances, the Manchu Emperor was justified in accept- 
ing the imperial crown.” The King’s cautious reply was, 
in effect: “It is not for the likes o’ me to say.” Severe 
measures had to be taken to put a stop to ciandestine trade 
(especially in ginseng, a medicine peculiar to the Manchu- 
Corea frontier) with China, and there were other trifling 
bickerings ; but in such matters it will readily be understood 
that it is the wolf who gives the law to the lamb ; and so, 
notwithstanding, things went on pretty smoothly until the 
Manchu Emperor's death in 1643. 

The conquest of China proper was not effected until 
immediately after the death of Nurhachi’s son: the chief agent 
was the latter's brother Torkun. The boy Emperor, grand- 
son of Nurhachi, entered Peking in the autumn of 1644, 
and for some years his uncle Torkun was regent. During 
this period petty disputes with Corea touching renegades, 
deserters, hostile ministers, etc., were settled without much 
trouble, and tribute was sent regularly. 

Li Tsung, King of Corea, died in 1649: his eldest son 
had predeceased hima few years before ; but the Queen, in 
reporting the present circumstance, applied for the investi- 
ture of Li Hao, the next heir. The new King had very 
shortly to report bullying treatment on the part of Japan: 
he requested permission to fortify Tongnai (Fusan) and 
Seoul, that is, unless the Manchu-Chinese Emperor was 
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prepared to promise military aid to resist invasion. No 
reply is recorded. However, Tongnai zs fortified, the 
present writer having in 1885 discussed these events with 
the Corean city governor there. Meanwhile Torkun, having 
lost his wife, married a Corean princess. 

The above sketch shows how the present “ dog-like 
fidelity” towards the Manchu dynasty arose. It did not 
begin until the Manchu power had fairly ousted that of 
the Chinese Mings; and the conservative Coreans clung 
doggedly to the Mings so long as there was a shred to hold 
by. From 1650 to 1880 it may be said that the relations 
between Manchu-China and Corea have remained perfectly 
harmonious. That, however, is another matter; the point 
here is to show how these relations began, and how the 
generous and considerate behaviour of the Manchus them- 
selves earned the right to such dog-like fidelity. It may, 
however, be stated here that the Coreans are really a very 
faithful people when treated at all justly and kindly. In 
this respect they are not unlike the Russian mujiks, who (at 
all events until the emancipation) seemed to rather enjoy 
being cuffed occasionally, and indeed to require a certain 
amount of cuffing daily in order to ‘make them feel 
grateful.” 


It would have been interesting if Mr. Parker had added to his valuable 
historical notes on Corea a few observations upon the existing political 
situation in ‘‘the hermit kingdom,” and something of a forecast of the 
working of a Joint Russo-Japanese Protectorate of Corea. Itis remarkable 
that, notwithstanding Corea’s newly-gained independence of China, she has 
never ceased to be under the administration of Sir Robert Hart so far as 
her foreign customs receipts are concerned. Another singular fact is that, 
contrary to what one would have thought amid so much intrigue, war, and 
rebellion, the foreign trade of Corea for 1894 was actually a “ record” 
year, the total value having for the first time exceeded eleven million 
dollars. Alarmist stories are circulated from time to time regarding 
“‘ Russian designs,” but these have not yet culminated in anything seriously 
detrimental to British interests: indeed, there is every reasun to believe 
that Russia is acting in a fair and conciliatory spirit, both with reference 
to Corea, and in connection with the Fergusson foreshore case at Chefoo, 
which is the Chinese port indicated by nature as the chief outlet for 
Corean traffic with China. There are also indications that British, if not 
Russian, statesmen are beginning to discover that the interests of both 
nations would be best consulted by, if possible, an amicable settlement, not 
only of Far Eastern questions, but also of all conflicts of interests which 
the now accelerated process of dissolution of the Turkish Empire and the 
march of events in Central Asia may speedily, but surely, bring to a head. 
—Fd. 
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THE MEDICAL NEEDS OF INDIA.* 
By Dr. K. N. Banapuryji. 


THE cause of medical education, science, and sanitation has always 
engaged the hearty sympathy and co-operation of all educated people. If 
one thing more than another speaks to the enduring fame of British rule 
in India, it is the spirit in which England inaugurated its most beneficent 
work to foster Western medical science and sanitation in India for the good 
of the people, and to enable India, with its vast opportunities, to take part 
in the general advancement of the science and art of medicine. Colleges 
and Hospitals were founded “not for any governmental or executive 
wants,” but “to provide opportunities of promoting the diffusion of know- 
ledge and the increase of happiness throughout India.” Such was the 
object of the State, and such the words in which it was declared by Sir 
Erskine Perry nearly fifty years ago. And recently, again, it was the noble 
desire to place within easy reach of their Indian sisters the blessings of 
advanced medical science that called into being the great movement for 
medical aid to women that bears Lady Dufferin’s honoured name, and for 
devoted work in which cause the names of Lady Lansdowne, Lady Reay 
and Lady Harris are remembered with affection and esteem. Educated 
Indians are to be congratulated on the very practical manner in which they 
carry out the objects of female medical education in India in the interests 
of their countrywomen. Our Indian Universities are sending forth every 
year women medical graduates in increasing numbers, and it is by the 
utilization of ¢#ezr services—they being Indians themselves—that not only 
will the best objects of the female medical relief movement be realized, but 
the cause of female medical education will be generally advanced. And 
might I suggest to our benevolent friends who aid the institution of half 
trained medical women of religious missions, that they would find their 
money better employed in aiding the now growing institution of fully 
trained non-missionary medical women. For whatever the comforts of 
spiritual consolation, they can hardly make up for the shortcomings of 
defective knowledge of the science and art of medicine. It is fully trained 
Indian medical women that will supplant the ignorant and mischievous 
dhais—just as men medical graduates of the Universities have been sup- 
planting the ignorant amongst the Vaids and Hakims. And, in passing, I 
may mention that the medical profession in India look to the Indian 
Government to help them with a workable medical Act to protect the 
public from the awful mischief done by quacks practising medicine, mid- 
wifery, and surgery, some of them during the hours they are disengaged 
from their avocations as petty tradesmen, or watch repairers, or jobbers in 
mills. With these few general observations, I shall now pass on to a 
consideration of certain pressing medical needs of India. These refer 
to the present position of the medical profession, medical education, and 
and this position is the outcome of a 





science and sanitation in India 


* For the discussion on this subject, see ‘‘ Proceedings of the East India Association ”’ 


elsewhere in this Review.—Zd. 
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system of civil medical administration, which, by reason of its not keeping 
pace with and adapting itself to the growing requirements of the civil 
medical department, has come to be an anachronism. In actual practice 
the system is prejudicial to the best interests of medical education and 
scientific work, and is moreover subversive of the declared policy and aims 
of Government in founding their civil medicai institutions. According to 
this system the civil medical service has to be primarily military ; and the 
military medical officers of the I.M.S., who serve in the civil medical depart- 
ment are considered as merely lent to the department till required for war 
purposes or promoted to high military administrative appointments. All 
available important appointments in the medical schools, civil hospitals, 
and science and sanitary departments are reserved for the location of these 
surplus military medical officers for whom there is no regimental work in 
times of peace. So that it practically comes to this, that whilst a military 
medical officer is fit and eligible for any appointment that may be found 
for him, a non-military medical man whatever his professional qualifications 
is permanently disqualified for and rigidly excluded from these appoint- 
ments. Neither medical education nor medical science recognises such a 
basis for the selection of its votaries, and it is not to be wondered at that 
there has not been much professional advancement or scientific progress. The 
best products of Indian Universities in the Faculty of Medicine have no 
higher career offered to them than as assistant surgeons on Rs. 100 per month 
rising to 200 with a pension of Rs. 1co after 25 years’ service. ‘True it is, 
that a higher grade service called the Uncovenanted Medical Service, 
with some minor professorships, was created for the recognition and utiliza- 
tion of non-military members of the profession, especially the Indian 
graduates, but gradually have these appointments been drawn into the 
military reserve list ; and in Bombay, for instance, only one such appoint- 
ment is held by an uncovenanted officer, and that a military apothecary. 
No local medical graduate is deemed worthy of admission into this grade ; 
whilst the arts and law, and engineering schools, which are not reserved for 
any particular service, military or civil, have furnished local graduates for 
the position of Professors, and High Court Judges and Executive Engineers. 
Such a result is a matter of more than purely professional concern, for 
anything that interferes with the growth of a scientific medical profession 
in a country is prejudicial to the interest of the country, its people and its 
Government. Let us now briefly examine the system at work in the 
departments of education, science and sanitation. A military medical 
officer who has received general medical education and special training in 
the requirements of field duties has to serve with a regiment for two years. 
He is then ready to be lent to the civil department—where a few months 
or years of work as civil and gaol surgeon forms the prelude to a professor- 
ship or chemical analysership or sanitary Commissionership. A military 
medical professor who is under the orders of his Surgeon-General—and these 
orders are absolute—may be called upon at 24 hours’ notice to pass from 
one professorial chair to another. Not many months ago the Pathologist 
was ordered to take charge of the chemical analysis department. And a 
move has to be made from one chair to another as the Professor advances 
Ue 2 
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in his military service or as the exigencies of the service may require. The 
College Calendars will show such moves as these for example—From 
Botany to Anatomy and thence to Hygiene, and thence to Medical 
Jurisprudence and Chemistry and thence to surgery: or, again, from 
Ophthalmology and Zoology (who is an ophthalmologist must be a 
Zoologist and wvice-versd) to Midwifery, and thence to Medicine and thence 
to Lunacy, with the result that, as was reported by the College Principal 
in 1889, “This practice undoubtedly led, in too many instances, to 
inefficient teaching.” In the year preceding another College Principal 
wrote thus: ‘That a College so large should not have at least one teacher 
engaged in modern methods of demonstration of practical physiology, 
pathology and therapeutics may seem an anomaly, and yet be true,” and 
added that “it is hardly to be expected that the body of medical officers 
in India (from whom alone the staff of professors is drawn) can always offer 
a wide enough field for selection.” Till the year 1888 classes in practical 
physiology and histology were conducted in this manner. A few times in 
the year some half a dozen prepared specimens of tissues would be 
exhibited under the microscope, and as the students passed the microscope 
table one by one the names of the tissues exhibited would be called out 
for their information. It appeared that allowances used to be made at 
University examinations for this abnormal teaching of physiology and 
biology, for the appearance of an outsider as an examiner at the University 
led to a wholesale rejection of candidates, whe were so ignorant of the 
structure and uses of the microscope, that specimens were identified with 
the mirrors turned down and the objectives resting in the microscope boxes ! 
The examiner, of course, was roundly abused, but his action was upheld by 
the University and led to what was denounced as a revolution in the 
College. Orders were forthwith given to turn a large room into a practical 
physiology room, and the microscopes which were lying idle in the cup- 
boards were brought out for the use of students. The old professor was 
replaced by another better qualified man, who subsequently did personal 
work in a London Physiological Laboratory and has now completely 
modernized the teaching of practical physiology and histology, which, I 
venture to say, will not suffer much in comparison with what obtains in the 
first class London schools. The same thing was done for pathology. The 
professor selected for it had not even put in his full period of compulsory 
military service. All this was done by a Governor who happened to be a 
strong man and a distinguished educationist—no other than the Rt. Honble. 
Lord Reay. This selection of juniors with good University careers led to 
discontent and lament in the ranks of the Military Service, for, many a 
senior who was looking forward to these so-called prizes of the military 
service was passed over in contravention of what were understood to be 
the rules and established usages of the Surgeon-General’s department. To 
take another instance. Up to last year Zoology classes under the 
ophthalmologist—and whoever is an ophthalmologist must be a zoologist 
—were thus conducted. Some twenty lectures would be delivered from a 
pulpit mounted with bottled specimens from the museum. These over, a 
permit would be given to the class for admission to, and inspection of, the 
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Natural History Society Museum, and a single tour of the museum under 
the guidance of its keeper began and completed a course of practical 
instruction in zoology. On public attention having been drawn to this 
novel mode of instruction, something more is being done for practical 
zoology in the shape of demonstrations on a dissected frog by a volunteer 
tutor first instructed by the Professor! Will this state of things be 
tolerated in any public or private medical school here? In the science 
department the position and work of the chemical analyser has been thus 
described by Dr. Voelcker in his report to the Government of India. They 
have had “ nothing more than the class instruction in chemistry and the 
test-tube experience of the ordinary medical student, and the result is that 
the man bungles on at first, doing the best he can, and if he be a man of 
ability in course of time he gets to know how to deal with the usual run of 
things submitted to him, and what he does not know he finds out from 
books.” The importance and responsibility of these posts can be measured 
by the importance and responsibility of the departments which look to the 
Chemical Analyser for guidance in their work, viz., the Courts of justice, 
the Customs, and the Commissariat. 

The Sanitary Commissioners, who, as the Government of India lament 
in their latest Resolution, thought more of spending their time on the hill 
stations than working on the plains, have produced reports which are no 
better than mere clerks’ work, saying there was such and such an epidemic, 
that so many were affected by it, and so many died of it. And the result 
is that, as Mr. Hart, who condemns the whole system as radically wrong, 
puts it, ‘‘ Measures of vital importance to the health of the community are 
either neglected or imperfectly carrjed wut.” i ; 

The Surgeon Generals are the responsible alvisers and crities.of Govern- 
ment on all matters connected wiih, the, science of NEG icine. , Aaa in 
keeping with the general tenor. of. the anoiralous. system, they attain 
their position by reason of seniority in the service. Now and again, it is 
true, we have had the good fortune to have had Surgeon-Generals who 


. . 


showed a deal of knowledge and prudence in passing on the opinions and 
advice of the departmental experts. But we have had others also who in 
performing what to scientific men would be an impossible feat, viz., to 
criticize and advise on all scientific matters, have had to draw largely on 
their imagination or some other faculty. It was said by one of them, that 
experimental physiology and pathology did not involve vivisection ; and 
he was opposed to pharmacological work, for, amongst other reasons, it 
involved vivisection. Later pharmacological work was ordered to be 
abandoned, because, as was officially announced, such work was not 
possible in the heat of Western India! Bacteriological laboratories in 
Western India were also closed because of this heat, and new ones erected 
at the foot of the Himalayas. Recently however, the Government of India 
found from the work and experience of Mr. Hankin that it was possible 
after all to carry out Bacteriological work in the hottest plains in India and 
even in the hottest seasons of the year. 

These illustrations and quotations are given merely to show the magni- 
tude of the evils worked by the system, which makes the civil medical 
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department, requiring in its several branches special knowledge and training, 
a mere appanage, and provision for members, of a military service. These 
evils are cited not in any disparagement of the service, but in condemna- 
tion of the system, which claims the service itself as its first victim, It is 
matter as much for wonderment as congratulation that the military members 
of my profession have done as much as they have in the difficult and often 
trying positions in which they were placed, as loans in the civil department. 
Before pointing out the remedy, it may be useful to take a brief historical 
review of the origin and development of the existing system. As 
explained by General Mansfield, there being in the early beginnings no 
other available members of the profession than the members of the military 
service, the State had to draw on it for “its instruments on civil account,” 
and he adds that the military medical men were utilized not only for the 
civil medical purposes of the State, but also in the Postal and Forest 
departments. The Postal and Forest departments were subsequently allowed 
to dispense with loans from the military medical service and select hands 
to suit their own diverse needs. But in the civil medical department, which 
gradually expanded so far as to require more hands than were required for 
regular military work and wants, this loaning from the military service was 
not only not dropped, but made compulsory, just at the time when it should 
have ceased. This was vehemently protested against, be it said to their 
lasting honour, by the military members of the profession to whom were 
confided the interests of medical education. Dr. (now Sir Guyer) Hunter 
minuted that ‘all Professors should be chosen for their scientific claims, 
and selected from either the Indian or British medical services, or from 
the open profession of médicine; and'that the Professors should belong 
ipso facto"vo ihe eGueational department, and be under the control of the 
Director of Public Instruction? “Pr. (now Sir George) Birdwood thus 
minoted ‘on the order: “ The autharity‘of the Surgeon-General over the 
Grant Medical College had enervated the College, and injuriously affected 
the progress of scientific medicine in Western India.” He held that it 
was utterly impossible to carry out this order in its integrity, for “it 
was soon found to be difficult to make Professors of certain arbitrarily- 
named military officers, as it was easy to order them to be made. . . . The 
professors of the College and hospital should be appointed on account of 
their academical qualifications alone, or fitness to hold the College chairs, 
being selected from whatever quarters, including the services as well as the 
open profession of medicine, and that “the Syndicate cannot allow this 
paramount question to be hampered by any impertinent and irrelevant 
questions of the interests of the military service of government in Grant 
Medical College by which its consideration by some of its members is 
seemingly conditioned and determined.” They even went to the extent of 
advising the University to disaffiliate the Government Medical College, 
should Government not abrogate the obnoxious order. The Government 
promptly issued a Resolution to assure the Professors and the public that 
they did not mean to convert the College into an appanage of the military 
service, and that they would maintain the College as a purely educational 
institution. But all the same the scheduling of appointments and a close 
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service monopoly were carried out with all their mischievous consequences. 
Thus the I.M.S. monopoly and schedule really owed their origin to a mere 
arbitrary order, at the instance, very probably, of an enthusiastic military 
Surgeon-General which was vehemently protested against by high-minded 
and scientific members of his own service. And, indeed, this result was 
actually foreseen and denounced by the prophetic genius of Dr. Morehead 
the father of medical education in the Western Presidency, who in the year 
1849 gave solemn expression to these weighty remarks :—-“ Who, I would 
ask, that has lived in this country, has not witnessed well-digested plans of 
public good, marred in their execution, simply because in the changes of 
Governments and the fluctuations of society, the grand principle on which 
they were based has been forgotten and overlooked, and its place usurped 
by secondary and subordinate purposes?” ‘The institutions that were 
created expressly for the purpose of scientific work have been since utilized 
for the convenience of a military service to which the interests of medical 
education, science and the profession are subordinated—in complete con- 
travention, as is clear, of the declared policy and aims and objects of 
Government in founding such institutions. The existing system does the 
Indian Government a glaring injustice, for it is hardly to be expected that 
an enlightened and righteous Government could deliberately work out and 
continue a policy or system of medical administration in which the sup- 
posed conveniences of a military service so manifestly override the interests 
of medical science, and education and sanitation. What must have been 
the intention of the Indian Government in adopting and advocating such 
a system, the evils and injustice of which they could scarcely have fore- 
seen? It is for the sake of entertaining a so-called large Reserve of 
military medical officers of the Indian Army that the Government of India 
were advised, it appears, to schedule or reserve all available civil appoint- 
ments for the detailing of these extra or reserve military officers. But the 
“reserve” argument will not bear a moment’s examination. How can 
College Professors, Sanitary Commissioners, and Chemical Analysers act 
as army “reserves”? If they were to do so, does it not follow that each 
time the Government of India is engaged in military operations, the very 
existence of Colleges and laboratories and sanitary departments is liable to 
be determined? And what good, indeed, is a Chemist, or a Botanist, or a 
Zoologist, or an Ophthalmologist, or an Obstetrician on the battlefield ? 
Can, then, any useful purpose be served by reserving these places for 
military men who are expected to be sent on war service? But are they 
such “reserves” at all? A Surgeon-General has recorded that the Reserve 
exists only on paper and not in reality ; and the experience of the Chitral 
expedition showed it conclusively once again. In spite of a so-called 
reserve of some 380 men the Government had to go down South to 
obtain, and that with difficulty, a couple of men for a frontier expedition. 
Thus this civil reserve of military men in civil employ is as indefensible as 
it is illusory. A real and workable civil reserve has been already suggested 
by the Crawford and Cunningham Committee in their report on the re- 
organization of the military services. They urge the formation of a distinct 
civil medical service recruited from Indian and other medical graduates at 
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two-thirds the pay of military incumbents of the same posts, and recommend 
that these civil medical officers, though primarily entertained for civil 
medical purposes, be utilized for duties in regimental hospitals in their 
own or neighbouring siations ; and judging from the excellence of the 
work done by civil assistant surgeons as volunteers in the Affghan Campaign, 
they further recommend that Government may rely on these civil medical 
officers as good material even for war purposes. Such a civil reserve is 
proper and intelligible enough. 

It was time the illusory and unworkable reserve of military loans for 
fixed civil appointments was abandoned. It has been injurious to the 
interests not only of the civil, but also to those of the military, depart- 
ment, for just as military men are pitchforked into civil places without 
regard to the requirements of the same, so also are civilians pitchforked 
into administrative military posts, for, as Sir W. Muir said, ‘as well might 
the Physicians and Surgeons of our London Hospitals be put in charge of 
Aldershot or the Curragh Camps.” Not only this, but this illusory and 
indefensible “‘ reserve’ has long delayed the necessary reform of the amal- 
gamation of the two Military Services in India, in the interest of economy 
and efficiency, because of the objection to the retaining of civil posts for 
the I.M.S. which destroys the purely military character of the Service and 
militates against army efficiency and discipline. For the amalgamation to 
be effective and useful, the separation of the military and civil departments 
must be trenchant and complete. The remedy, and the only true and 
effective remedy of the evils in both the civil and military departments 
was suggested so long ago as 1862 by Lord Strathnairn, then Sir Hugh 
Rose, in these words: ‘‘It would be of most essential benefit to the 
Military and Civil interests if the Government were to create a distinct 
civil medical service for India, quite independent of the Army. The 
Professors and Lecturers in the different schools at each Presidency to 
belong to this (the Civil Medical) Service.” If such was the necessity in 
1862, how much more pressing must be the necessity now. Such has been 
the recommendation of almost all military authorities and many civilian 
officials of high standing, and surely the military authorities may be trusted 
to understand all about a necessary ‘‘reserve” and the mode of enter- 
taining it. Lord Wolseley provides 40 p.c. of mzlitary reserve for officers 
in charge of native troops, and yet calculates a saving of nearly 20 lacs a 
year by the amalgamation of the two Military Medical Services in India, 
viz. the A.M.S. and the I.M.S. The civil department has nearly 380 mili- 
tary loans whilst the military regulars number only 268. Of the 380 some 
260 comprise general civil charges guch as Civil Surgeoncies, jail, and 
minor Hospital appointments. For these ordinary medical qualifications 
will in most cases suffice. In the interests of economy and in justice to 
civil medical graduates, it has been recommended to fill these appoint- 
ments from the ranks of the local profession. This would, no doubt, raise 
the tone of the profession and the efficiency of medical aid in the districts, 
and contribute not a little to the general advancement of medical science. 
But, even if these medical needs be not heeded, and the reform they poing 
to be delayed or altogether denied in the interests of phantom reserves, it 
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is very necessary that the present system should cease to exist in regard to 
the special appointments in the Educational, Science and Sanitary depart- 
ments, which require special knowledge and training and should be filled 
by the best talent available, from whatever quarter. Medical officers of 
the army, both British and Indian, are by no means excluded from 
seeking careers in these departments. Only, as is the case with other 
military officers, who elect to serve in civil employ, they should cease to be 
military, and look for advancement in these special departments and not for 
promotion in the military service. In the matter of these special appoint- 
ments the interests of the public are very closely affected, and they have a 
right to ask for the same freedom for selection to, and the same regard 
being shown to the requirements of, these special posts. Even the medical 
student has a right to ask that his interests during his pupilage, let alone 
his claims for admission to his College and Hospital after graduation, are 
looked after with the same concern as is shown in the case of Arts and 
Law students, for whom teachers are chosen not from any particular service 
or from any limited field, but from the open profession, and from the best 
talent available direct from the Universities. Medical Schools, and their 
Hospitals and the Sanitary and Science departments of the State have 
special claims on all advanced and righteous Governments, and these 
claims have only to be brought to the notice of the British Government to 
be granted in the same spirit of liberality and enlightenment in which 
these very institutions were founded and cared for in the early periods of 
their growth. 


Dr. Bahadurji has sent us the following addition : 


‘* The reform, viz. one military service and a civil medical service distinct from the 
army, involves no special difficulties in its adoption. The Indian army is but a wing of 
the British army, and there is no separate service or enlistment of officers commanding 
the Indian section of H.M.’s army. It stands to reason, therefore, that the separate 
enlistment of medica/ officers for service with Indian troops—viz. the I.M.S. should cease 
to exist. This will work out a most natural separation of the civil from the military 
medical service, for with the extinction of this unnecessary separate enlistment will 
disappear all difficulties against this separation so often urged on service considerations. 
A Royal Medical Service, as the whole British medical service may well be styled, with 
uniform conditions of pay and service for its members serving in India, whether in charge 
of European or Native troops, would not only meet all military wants, but do away with 
the increasing difficulties of the War Office on account of the unpopularity of the British 
Medical Service by reason of its members being not fairly treated while on duty in India, 
the injustice rightly complained against being, that they are not only paid much less than 
military medical officers in charge ot Native troops—i.e. members of the I. M.S. but that 
these latter are pitchforked into high military grades and appointments after years of 
absence from military work. Indeed, the separate I.M.S. enlistment cannot cease too 
soon. The military service will be open, as hitherto, to all desiring a military career, 
and the civil medical appointments in India will be open to the profession in England 
and in India. It is only natural and to the advantage of the country and its Govern- 
ment, that when natives of the country have duly qualified themselves for scientific 
careers in the service of the Government and the country, they should be preferred to 
outsiders, in whose case the knowledge and experience gained by them in India is lost 
to the country on their retirement to their native land. Japan imported her European 
medical professors and scientists not so many years ago, and is already taking high rank 
in the scientific world by reason of high-class scientific work done by Japanese Professors 
in and around Japan. Is it creditable to England that after sixty years of Western 
medical education by British Professors and half a century of University examinations 
and degrees, India is not able to take rank with other civilized countries in matters 
medical and scientific? And can India ever expect to do so, so long as her Colleges 
and Civil Hospitals, and Science and Sanitary departments continue to exist, as now, 
primarily for the purpose of providing berths for the reserve military medical officers, 
and remain closed to all others, whatever their professional or scientific attainments and 
claims ?” 








THE DRUSE RISING IN THE HAURAN. 


By ABDULLAH SHAMI. 


I. NuMBER OF HauRAN DRUSES. 

Dr. Bustani in his Encyclopedia, under the head “ Druses,” says that 
the Druses of Mount Hauran are between 20 and 25.000. According to 
this estimate, the number of fighting men should be less than 6,000, an 
obvious error. 6,000 warriors cannot defeat 70,coo disciplined soldiers as 
they did a generation ago in the case of the troops of Ibrahim Pasha, nor can 
they repeatedly revolt against a powerful government like that of Turkey. 
Again it is well known that these Druses have in their last year’s rebellion 
which continued to April of this year, lost 3,000 of their best warriors—2,000 
being killed on the battlefield, and 1,000 being exiled to Crete, Rhodes and 
Tripoli. Were Bustani’s estimate correct, then those who are at present 
fighting against the government would number only 3,000, a statement 
which is absurd, as will be shown. 

The newspapers, for one thing, are agreed that the Druses, now fighting 
against the government in the Hauran, number between 16 and 17,000, 


? 


although some of them assert that over 3,000 volunteers had joined them 
fron other districts. According to this estimate, which is more credible, 
their total number must have been between 4o and 45,000. 

II. THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 

The Druses are noted for their valour, intrepidity and subordination to 
their superiors. They are high-spirited, and will not bear oppression. A 
man will give his life rather than submit to ill treatment or abuse. They 
never fully succumbed to Turkey like other nations of Syria, but have 
always maintained a sort of independence. The Bedouins who, before the 
Turks established their dominion over Syria, used to impose upon the 
Fallaheen an annual contribution for protection, which they called “ Kawi ” 
(friendship), never dared to levy the same from the Druses. Though the 
Druses of the Hauran are surrounded by many tribes of which two alone 
are double their number, yet in all the many contests with them, the 
Druses ever gained the victory and took their enemies’ cattle. As a rule, 
every Druse, however poor, must, before anything else, possess a weapon—a 
gun, a sword, or at least a dagger-—which he carries about him, wherever he 
goes, even to his field. They are always prepared to defend themselves 
against the Arabs’ assaults or to fight against any encroachment. Their love 
for one another and their union among themselves are proverbial. They 
are like one hand against all others, for they act in common against him 
that injures any one of them. 


III. THrerr Country. 


The Druses we are speaking of, live in a fertile mountain to the western 
border of the Hauran plain. To the south towards the desert there stands 
a defensive mountain named As Saja (the Refuge) which is inhabited by a 
certain tribe named As-Safa. Several conflicts had taken place between 
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the Druses and this tribe in which the former got the upper hand. Some 
thirty years ago, after a sanguinary contest, the Arabs were utterly defeated 
and their rivals took possession of the northern part of this mountain and 
built some villages therein. The ways leading up to this mountain from 
the populated places being narrow defiles, one man on the summit can 
often hold at bay superior numbers in the defiles. The Druses on Ibrahim 
Pasha’s invasion of Syria retired to this almost inaccessible mountain, and 
by the then help of the Arab As-Safa they soon put Ismail Pasha’s general to 
flight and slaughtered his soldiers. In return, the Druses assert, that the 
Sultan of that time issued an order that they should for a whole century be 
exempted from tithe, and from military and other taxes. 
IV. THEIR CONFLICTS WITH THE GOVERNMENT. 

The Druses have had several conflicts with the government in which they 
exhibited wonderful fortitude. Armed with ordinary guns, they would fight to 
the last against Henry-Martini rifles and the modern cannons of well trained 
soldiers, and whenever they were at peace with their Arab rivals, the As- 
Safa, they got the upper hand. In the three last conflicts in which they 
were half conquered, the aforesaid tribe had been cunningly won over by 
the government and held, with its cannons and men, the defiles leading to 
that “defensive” mountain, viz., Al-Saja, against the Druses, and thus 
the latter were compelled to surrender. The Druses, however, knowing 
what sort of government the local authorities were, hastened every time 
they were conquered to send in a bag of gold to the conquering general 
and another to the governor-general of Damascus with a petition to 
withdraw the troops from their country, and by this means they had always 
regained their independence. Many a governor in the Turkish empire sells 
the State for a bag of gold, and so do numerous other Turkish officials. 
Still fearing lest the Druses should return to rebellion, the government had 
erected some forts in the northern part of their country which it filled 
with soldiers and munitions. 

V. Lasr YrEar’s Conrticr. 

For two reasons the Druses in this conflict could not stand long before 
the government. First they were not all this time agreed upon insurrection ; 
so a good part kept neutral. Secondly, by their encroachments on their 
immediate neighbours, they had placed themselves in a difficult position. 
The Circassian refugees, the Fallaheen of the Hauran, the Kurds near 
Damascus, and the Arabs now joined the regular troops and fought against 
them in revenge, whilst the tribe As-Safa blocked up the defiles of Al-Saja 
against them. Seeing all these united powers, the Druses after two or 
three desperate rushes put down their turbans on their necks and surren- 
dered. Mahmood Pasha, however, who was the commander-in-chief, 
instead of arresting only the chiefs of the rebels, laid hands upon their 
leading men generally and sent them handcuffed to Damascus, whilst the 
conquering soldiers ravished the females and plundered the villages. One 
thousand Druses were locked in Damascus prisons—Shibli Al-Atrush, the 
principal chief being one of them, and were then banished to the places 
already referred to. The chief, however, was kept in Damascus with 24 
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Sheikhs. He was locked up in a special room and made a show to the 
people who would pay a mutalik (half-penny) to see him and spit on his 
beard. The abuses, the severe beatings, the ill-treatment generally—such 
as spitting on and pulling off the beard—which the arrested Druses had to 
endure from the soldiers as well as from the Moslems of Damascus are not 
fit for description. Barbarians, who know nothing of civilization, rarely 
treat their conquered enemies so brutally. And when in July Shibli-Al- 
Atrush, on his way to exile, passed through Beyrut, the Moslems, even the 
children, followed him to the harbour, showering abominable language, if 
not worse, upon him. Nay, the very soldiers who guarded him snatched 
his beard, spat in his face and struck him several times for no reason. At 
last he turned to the people and said, ‘‘ You think that Z have killed the 
soldiers. You are mistaken. It is your governors and generals who have 
killed them. The former have taken 70 thousand pounds from the Druses 
not to collect their rifles. If I go to Constantinople I shall prove dis- 
honesty and unfaithfulness.” 
VI. THE PRESENT CONFLICT. 

Everyone who has heard of the present revolt of the Druses, judges to 
himself that they must have grave reasons for it, for no mind admits that 
these few thousand people who through their previous rebellion have lost 
all their chiefs and over two thousand men in battle, as also one thousand in 
exile, all in less than three months, would again rebel for the mere love of 
bloodshed and the disturbance of peace. They must have been oppressed 
beyond measure, and wronged to an intolerable extent. Indeed, high- 
spirited people like these Druses cannot suffer their females to be ravished, 
their beards to be pulled, their faces to be spat upon, their houses to 
be plundered, their necks to be trodden on, and their bodies to be lashed. 
They cannot for a long time suffer abuse and abasement. Although they 
were stripped of their weapons and wealth, although they had lost their 
superiors, they have not lost self-respect and manhood, nor was their blood 
chilled by fear to such a degree as never again to grow warm. They cried, 
they murmured, they petitioned, they complained repeatedly ; but they 
found no listening ear and no pitying heart. The Turks are so unwise to 
think that the more they press upon their subjects, the more they establish 
their dominion over them, and the more they wrong them, the more they 
take the courage off them and keep them down. ; 

In addition to all this the Druses were not able to bear long the tyranny 
and unbecoming behaviour of the officials who would, if they could, strip 
them stark naked, and who treated them in a most despicable manner. 
They had bought the offices for money, and came to rob the Druses right 
out. The following list which I took from trustworthy sources shows what 
the offices are and for how much they were bought apiece— 


OFFICE OR FUNCTION FOR L 
Measuring and taxing the land ‘ini sata «ws 2000 
Counting and taxing the sheep and goats ids Shi 600 
Taxing the horses ‘sk ak ig naa 800 
Numbering the Druses_... zie 8 i “ee 
Taxing the estates ashe ies oe ‘am goo 
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From this the reader may infer wherefore these offices were bought at 
such high amounts. A man will not buy an office that lasts only three or four 
months for £1,000 unless he is sure to gain thereby double that amount 
The taxes on cattle, for instance, instead of being 3 piastres net a head, 
rises to 5 and 6, as they demanded. 

To make matters worse, the government wanted the poor wretches to pay 
in cash for the last three years’ tithe. The gendarmerie of the Kurds and 
Circassians, who were commissioned to collect the money, assaulted Druse 
females, shot some persons and robbed some houses. A magistrate at 
Ahira forced a woman from her husband. Such unbearable deeds drove the 
Druses out of their wits and made them prefer death in the battle-field to 
a life full of degradation. They deemed death a relief from the misery they 
were under. They thought it nobler to be killed with their wives and 
children than to succumb gradually to a barbarous treatment. 

They then conspired together to kill the gendarmes and officials and to 
renew the revolt, and when they agreed together, their luck would have it 
that the government which is noted for little wisdom, sent some officials to 
tax the cattle of the Arab As-Safa ; their misbehaviour and covetousness 
excited the tribe against the government to the highest pitch. Seizing this 
opportunity the Druses sent emissaries to form a treaty, so that the Arabs 
should take charge of their wives during the proposed revolt. The Arabs 
took solemn oaths not to betray them—to take charge of their wives at any 
time that they might be sent to them. ‘The same delegate also visited 
some Sheikhs of the Hauran who were at this juncture not over-pleased 
with the government on account of the heavy taxes the latter imposed 
upon them for the tithe of their land products. With them, the Druses 
made a covenant to be all as one hand against the government. 

Having thus secured the confederation of their neighbours, the Druses 
watched a favourable opportunity to attack the three regiments occupying 
under the generalship of Mamdooh Pasha the castle and barracks at 
As-Suwida the capital of the mountain, but before that opportunity had 
presented itself, a grave event took place which hastened the revolt. An 
officer and 32 soldiers were sent to a town named Aruman to arrest a 
Druse accused of murder. On their arrival they alighted at the Sheikh’s 
house and began to call him bad names. The Sheikh entreated them to 
be more considerate and to tell him what they came for. With curses 
they answered his question and they commanded him with threats to 
summon the accused, and in the meanwhile to prepare a meal for them. 
The Sheikh obeyed, and after they had eaten, he too sat down with some 
of his relatives, and, while he was eating, the officer, followed by four 
soldiers, burst in and demanded the accused. The Sheikh answered that 
the person had gone away, but that he, though not responsible for him, 
had sent some men to track him. Mad with rage, the officer poured a 
volley of abuse upon him and threatened him with death, if he would not 
fetch the alleged murderer in less than an hour. The Sheikh responded, 
**T have told you that I am not responsible for him; search for him your- 
self, but restrain your tongue from obscene abuse, as I can bear it no 
longer.” 
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** What will you do if I do not restrain it ?” cried out the officer. ‘‘ Will 
you kill me as you used formerly to kill the soldiers ?” 

“T will,” replied the Sheikh still sitting, ‘ but, for Heaven’s sake, do not 
make me a cause of another revolution.” 

‘* Indeed, you will kill me!’’ yelled the officer, “and bring about another 
revolntion >” Levelling his pistol at him, he fired and the Sheikh fell 
weltering in his blood. 

Boiling over with anger, his relatives sprang upon the officer, but before 
they could touch him two of them were killed by the soldiers. Excited 
beyond themselves, the Druses of the town then rushed upon the officer 
and the four soldiers and cut them in pieces, then attacked the other 28 
soldiers who had taken shelter in a certain house and killed them also. A 
magistrate in a town near Aruman hearing the report sent seven soldiers 
which were killed as soon as they came into the town. 

When the report of this event reached As-Suwida, Mamdooh Pasha sent 
at once one and a half regiments with two cannons to kill all the Druses of 
Aruman, and kept one regiment and a half in the town. The Druses, how- 
ever, divined his proceedings and sent some men to seek the help of the 
neighbouring villages, and in less than four hours, over one thousand men 
came to their help. Marching together some miles on the voad to As- 
Suwida they reached a rocky place where they lay in ambush all the night, 
and when on the following morning at 7 o’clock the soldiers arrived at the 
place, the Druses rushed upon them from both sides and gave their daggers 
plenty of work. The conflict lasted about 7 hours, and the soldiers not 
having been able to use their cannons and guns fell victims to Druse fury. 
Seven hundred and fifty were killed and 150 were taken captives. The 
Druses whose loss was only 100 men took all the ammunition—the cannons 
and guns—and returned triumphally to Aruman. 

When the news of the massacre of the despatched troops reached Kisra 
Pasha (the rival governor of As-Suwida) and Mamdooh Pasha, they were 
both much afraid and took refuge in the castle. They also soon heard of 
the treaties that the Druses had formed with the Fallaheen and Arab-As- 
Safa, and despatching all these news to the governor-general of Damascus, 
they requested of him to order a military expedition to their aid. In hopes 
to increase the number of the soldiers they had, the Pashas sent two Druses 
in official positions that they should persuade their people to release the 
captives, but the revolting Druses gave them a deaf ear, and desired the 
artillerymen to teach them how to load and fire cannons. As to the 
governor-general of Damascus he at once telegraphed to Constantinople 
the reports he received from the aforesaid Pashas, and requested a prompt 
answer as to whether he should send a military expedition against the 
Druses, to which he received a reply that he should at once do so and 
collect and order troops. In order to win the Arabs and Fallaheen to the 
government side an imperial order came that the former should be ex- 
empted this year from their annual taxes and the latter from the tithe of 
their products. This plan produced a good result for the government, 
for with the exception of the Arabs of As-Safa who remained friendly to 
the Druses, all the other tribes and the Fallaheen sided with the govern- 
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ment and are now making raids upon the rebels and robbing their cattle 
and household things. 

Hearing the reports of these occurrences all the Druses of the province 
were moved with excitement. They congregated to Aruman from all 
directions and divided themselves into four parts—one to escort their wives 
and children to Al-Saja and to Arab As-Safa their ally to protect them 
from being kidnapped ; one to feed and watch the cattle; one to watch 
the horses and carry the arms and furniture to Al-Saja, and one—being 
2,000 cavalry and 500 infantry—to attack As-Suwida. Cutting all the 
telegraph wires and turning the water from the channel that runs to the 
castle, in which there is only one cistern which supplies a regiment for 
15 days, the latter part marched to As-Suwida and besieged it from all 
sides. In case they should be conquered, and the soldiers take possession 
of their arms and provender, they burnt all the villages near As-Suwida 
together with the corn. 

VII. In the meanwhile the exile of Shibli Al-Atrush took place and 
the aforesaid words that he spoke in Beyrut regarding the governor of 
Damascus were told to the governor of Beyrut who at once wired them to 
the Porte. Othman Pasha, the governor of Damascus, was summoned to 
Constantinople and Nasoohi bey, the governor of Beyrut, was sent to act as 
an agent to Damascus, and commissioned to act with Tahir Pasha, the 
Musheer, in discovering the reasons of the Druses’ revolt and to admonish 
the latter to yield to the government, lest they should be destroyed 
altogether. The two Pashas discovered that the revolt of the Druses was 
caused through the tyranny and villainy of the officials and gendarmes and 
acted honestly in their reports. The Druses sent an answer to their 
excellencies that they have never meant to revolt against the government, 
but they were revolting against the villainous officials and gendarmes. To 
lay down their arms they put three conditions—first not to be enlisted in 
the military, secondiy to have no dishonest officials or Kurds or Circassians 
sent to them, thirdly to have a certain tax fixed on each village instead of 
the tithe which the government sell by auction. The Pashas refused the 
demand and the fight began. 


The Contest of July 7th (a letter from As-Suwida). 

“‘ As-Suwida was besieged for fourteen days during which the Druses 
therein removed with their wives, children and moveables to Al-Saja. On 
the fifteenth the scouts brought the tidings of the appearance of three 
regiments, being an expedition sent to rescue Mamdooh Pasha and the 
besieged soldiers. Sending five hundred infantry round the castle, two 
thousand horsemen prepared themselves for a vigorous attack. For half 
an hour the deafening reports of the guns continued incessantly, then a 
sudden silence followed. The Druses threw down their guns and rushed 
on the soldiers with their proper weapon (the sword). They attacked the 
artillery and scattered it. At this juncture, Mamdooh Pasha rushed out 
from the castle to join in with his men, but the Druses’ infantry encountered 
them with strong hearts and killed the greater part. The ‘ expedition ’ 
soon took to flight—the Druses followed at their heels and slaughtered 
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them like sheep. Two thousand soldiers were killed, and one thousand 
covered with wounds, whilst only 300 Druses were killed and 400 wounded. 
Mamdooh Pasha was chased by some gallant Druses, but the soldiers 
protected his escape.” 

The following is the official report of the contest by Nasoohi bey : 

“On July 7th a contest took place between the victorious soldiers and 
the rebellious Druses. Losses were sustained on both sides.” 

On the 15th some Hauranis reported that 

“ 120 camels carrying the ammunition of the expedition were plundered 
by the Druses who fell upon the guards and killed them all. The camels 
were forced into compulsory service and their poor owners fell victims.” 

“On July 18th bloody conflicts took place for about nine hours, and the 
losses on both sides were great, but the soldiers eventually gained the 
victory and the Druses took to their heels. The losses fell chiefly on three 
regiments, those of Ackar, Jinnia and Ladikiah (Laodicea).” 

A letter from Hauran states : 

“* Bloody combats have taken place on July 18th in which the Druses 
exhibited wonderful gallantry. They defied all danger and fell upon the 
artillery like ravenous wolves. They raced to seize death (yadauru-l-maut). 
The soldiers were ten regiments helped by 5 thousand Bedouins who stood 
behind them, whilst the Druses numbered 5 thousand. The guns and 
cannons of the former thundered fast and furious, but the latter who made 
a determined attack with the white weapon (the sword) did not dread them, 
and though hundreds of them received their death in the rush, the survivors 
remained undismayed. ‘The horsemen rushed at the soldiers first and put 
them into disorder, and soon the footmen arrived, and the swords flashed 
all along the line of battle. Three regiments in the front, being those of 
Ackar, Jinnia and Ladikiah, were utterly destroyed. Whereupon the Arabs 
came on the scene with their spears and made a mighty attack in which 
hundreds of Druses were killed. Had it not been for the Arabs the Druses 
would have destroyed the soldiers and gained the victory. Losses on both 
sides were great, but mostly so on the government side.” 

The valour that the Druses exhibited in these conflicts is most extra- 
ordinary. They defied the modern guns and canons and rushed into 
deadly danger like voracious beasts at their prey. Some of their wives 
and young daughters stood behind them with jars of water and bags of 
bread and cheese, whilst the rest prepared the food. The total number of 
their warriors does not exceed 15 thousand, whilst the military “ expedi- 
tion” amounts to 32 regiments and every day it is swollen by some 
Bedouins and new soldiers. These poor Druses are divided into several 
companies; they have to fight against the government and the Arabs— 
several tribes—and to protect their properties from rapine. The Arabs 
and the Hauranis make raids in companies—four hundred to five hundred, 
and in different places, upon their cattle, but in general the few Druses that 
are on guard send them away disappointed. Besides, the stay-at-home 
Druses hide behind the rocks and shoot the raiders. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Firstly, the Druses, brave as they evidently are, and though their 
country is difficult of access, cannot hold out long before the government, 
because they cannot make up for the loss they sustain in every combat, 
whereas the government can. In every combat they suffer a loss of some 
hundreds which they cannot replace, whilst every week a regiment or two 
are added to the regular soldiers in lieu of those that are killed. The 
Druses of other districts, are prevented under the threat of loss of life 
and property from joining their revolting brethren. The 15 thousand 
warriors on the 18th July in less than six months will dwindle to 10 ; indeed 
they have already diminished to 14 thousand for they do not only lose their 
killed but their wounded as well. The latter are either left on the battle- 
field, or are not attended to by any physician, as these Druses do not 
believe in medicine, and therefore they are without medical treatment. 

Secondly, they cannot stand long before the enormous number of the 
Arab Bedouins that are now helping the government against them. Zatun 
Al-Faiz who is now acting in common with the government, rules over 
80 thousand horsemen, and his men know all the routes and defiles of the 
Druse mountain as well as of Al-Saja. He has already 5 thousand with him 
and every week adds another thousand. 

Thirdly, out of the 15 thousand warriors of the Hauran Druses, only 
8 thousand are fighting against the soldiers and the Arabs, and these also 
are divided into four divisions, each division in a different direction. The 
rest are guarding the females and children and fighting against the raiders. 
Eight thousand warriors, though the bravest men in the world, cannot hold 
out long against 32 regiments and 80 thousand Bedouins. 

AN IMPUTATION. 

The Druses of Mt. Lebanon and a good many Christians in Syria impute 
the following story to Mamdooh Pasha and believe it to be the true cause 
ofthe Druse revolt. Doubting its correctness, I state it only at the end of 
this article. The story runs thus—The wife of Shibli-Al-Atrush went to 
Mamdooh Pasha with a parcel of gold which she desired to give to him 
in order to release her husband. Seeing her face the Pasha was fascinated 
with her beauty and asked her to become his wife. To this she replied 
that she must first go home and bring her ornaments and money. She 


went, but never returned to his Excellency. After a fortnight he sent her 
word, but she did not take any notice. He therefore sent an officer with 
32 soldiers to bring her by force, and this is why they were killed and the 
combat began. Instead of punishing Mamdooh Pasha for such a dastardly 
act (if the story repeated everywhere be true) the government or rather the 
Sultan promoted him to be a Farik. 
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THE CONDITION OF MOROCCO. 
By Ion PERDICARIS. 


So much of an alarmist nature still appears from time to 
time in the daily press, both in England and on the 
Continent, regarding the present condition of Morocco 
that it may again be desirable to pass in review the symp- 
toms of general uneasiness which call forth such frequent 
comment together with certain more reassuring indications. 

Whilst the prosperity of the country districts as well as 
that of the larger towns has seriously diminished since the 
death of the late Sultan, Mulai El] Hassan, two years ago, 
still, the tribal disputes and local insurrections which have 
become such constant, though unfortunately by no means 
novel, features, are not directed so much against the 
Shereefian Government as against the provincial Kaids or 
military Governors. 

Mulai El] Hassan, himself, though he was probably not 
only the best Sultan known in the annals of Morocco but 
also superior in character to most of his subjects, was accus- 
tomed to estimate the poverty of the population as the 
best guarantee for their submission to his rule, whilst he 
was apparently contented to dispense with any effective 
increase of revenue that might result from a more generous 
or intelligent policy rather than expose his government to 
the risks, either in the shape of native revolt or foreign 
encroachments, likely to be involved by the attempt to 
develop the agricultural or commercial resources of the 
country. 

The only fiscal experiment, therefore, upon which the 
late Sultan ventured was to double the number of local 
governors, by which simple device he hoped also to double 
his revenue, since the amounts paid by these governors to 
secure their appointment or subsequently extorted from 
them, constitute the chief source of imperial revenue, for, 
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of the “dshera” or tithes paid by the farmers on their crops, 
very little reaches the Shereefian exchequer—the same 
may be said of the duties collected at the ports, amounting 
to some £200,000 yearly. Mulai E] Hassan, however, in 
putting up the official appointments of his government to 
auction was not absolutely indifferent to the qualifications 
of the candidate and, between two aspirants who offered 
nearly equal terms, selected the most capable, rather than 
the highest, bidder. 

Since his death these considerations do not always 
appear to weigh, as the present Government removes the 
most tried and faithful servants in order to favour those 
who offer higher terms. Even a soldier of signal courage 
and repute like the governor of M’Zab, a rich province in 
the neighbourhood of Casablanca, (Dar el Baida,) was 
removed from his district and his Kasbah or fortress- 
residence given over to be pillaged by orders from the 
capital, although this Kaid had been one of the first to 
declare in favour of the present government at the time 
when Mulai el Hassan died on the journey from Morocco 
city to Rabab amidst general consternation and when 
many hesitated whether to support the young Mulai Abd- 
el-Aziz or to follow the standard of his elder brother 
Mulai Mohammed. The governor of M’Zab by his posi- 
tion and authority probably more than any other official, 
outside the court ring of Vizeers and their creatures, caused 
the doubtful tide of public allegiance to turn in favour of 
the boy Sultan and of the Vizeers who had staked their 
lives and fortunes in imposing the son of the Circassian 
favourite, Lalla Erkia, upon the throne, to the detriment 
of the other and more nobly born sons or brothers of the 
late Sultan. We, who were in the country at the time, 


know what panic and confusion reigned amongst the native 
population and especially the officials and with what haste 
and fear the companions of Abd-el-Aziz pressed on to 
Rabab abandoning the body of Mulai El Hassan which 
was brought in later by forced marches. No one who 
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witnessed these events doubts that it was touch and go 
with them all, not only in Morocco city, where the ad- 
herents of Mulai Mohammed rose in armed revolt, but also 
throughout the Empire; yet, one after another, we have 
seen many of the men, whose adhesion at this critical 
moment secured the succession to the present occupants, 
removed from their posts to satisfy the greed of court 
officials whose decisions seem governed solely by the 
desire of accumulating wealth, regardless of even immediate 
consequences, as in the case of the removal of the governor 
of M’Zab, and the sacking of whose Kasbah, where the 
goods of various merchants, protected by foreign flags, had 
been hastily conveyed for safety, is a case in point, and 
has led to the presentation of claims by the Legations at 
Tangiers, claims whose amount will far exceed any sum 
paid by those in whose favour this act of folly had been 
perpetrated. Such incidents do not give a favourable 
impression of the judgment of the Grand Vizir, Si 
Mohammed Ben Mousa or, as he is more generally called 
‘‘Ba Hammed,” in whose hands are concentrated the 
reins of power. The Sultan himself is still too young 
to exert any influence, even if he be not too inert ever to 
overcome the obstacles with which he would have to deal 
were he to attempt to exercise any serious control. What- 
ever be the cause Mulai Abd-el-Aziz is obviously but an 
automaton in the hands of those who direct his official 
acts or utterances and with them rests the absolute respon- 
sibility for all important decisions. 

One of the first acts of the Grand Vizir on assuming 
office was the appointment of a board of eighteen notables 
by whom all administrative measures were to be discussed, 
a device which enabled Ba Hammed to withdraw from 
the control of those who had acted as the former Cabinet 
Ministers of Mulai-el-Hassan, such business as naturally 
pertained to the various Departments of State. 

This measure was at first generally approved and the 
impression gained ground that an era of upright govern- 
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ment and disinterested councils was to succeed the more 
corrupt administration of the former régime, but it was 
not long before the board of notables melted imper- 
ceptibly away. Some of its members were sent on various 
missions to distant provinces whence they have not 
returned, whilst other employments were found for those 
who remained nearer the person of the young Sovereign, 
until no one was left to control or hamper the Grand Vizir 
who had, as it may be remembered, given a never-to-be- 
forgotten object-lesson to the more independent of his 
former fellow-ministers by the sudden arrest of the two 
Vizirs of the El Djamai family, whose sister had married 
the late Sultan and who, apart from this circumstance, 
were considered the most wealthy and powerful of the 
personages attached to the Shereefian Court. These had 
been seized without warning, dragged ignominiously from 
their residence, heavily ironed and stript of their property 
on a charge of peculation, and still languish in prison. 

So long, however, as Ba Hammed maintained a standard 
of superior administrative rectitude and a moderate personal 
expenditure, this arbitrary and high-handed act provoked 
no protest. The Djamai had offended not only the other 
members of the Court Circle but also public opinion, in 
general, by their overbearing attitude. 

Unfortunately, the Grand Vizir’s record has not been 
quite so satisfactory of late. It is true that in his dealings 
with Europeans the old habits of procrastination have been 
cast aside. Ba Hammed’s “no” means “no,” and, what 
is still more astonishing, his “‘ yes” actually means “ yes,” 
whilst the proverbial cunning of the Oriental when nego- 
tiation is carried on seems to have been replaced by the 
more straightforward methods of modern times. If, to 
these undoubted merits, Ba Hammed would only add that 
probity and disinterestedness with which he was credited at 
first where purely native interests are concerned we might 
look forward with confidence to a general amelioration of 


the state of the country and to the permanence of the 
Shereefian throne. 
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It is, however, observed that he is purchasing estates and 
building houses not only in Fez, Mequinez and Morocco 
city but he is also buying houses and land here in Tangier 
a town not hitherto favoured by the more orthodox 
Mussulmans by whom it is generally designated, on account 
of its defilement by an infidel (or foreign) population as 
‘ Tangier, the dog.” That a politician whose elevation is 
so perilous should dispose, like the acrobat, some con- 
venient mattress or netting to break the force of his fall, 





in case his equilibrium fail him, ought not to surprise even 
hostile critics, but to provoke, instead of conciliating, the 
most influential native officials by showing them that no 
merits, no loyalty to the authority they themselves have 
aided him to establish, weighs against a higher bid for 
office, seems as though, in his haste to enrich himself, Ba 
Hammed is courting a danger that might otherwise be 
postponed indefinitely and that in this important respect 
he shows less political acumen than did Mulai El Hassan. 
True, Ba Hammed is not, himself, Sultan, and possibly he 
may feel that the day Abd-E]-Aziz comes of age or displays 
the capacity to wield the full power that his position 
confers, the young Sultan may prefer to dispense with his 
present Grand Vizeer. It is, therefore, natural enough that 
Ba Hammed should invest money in European securities 
and prepare, at Tangier, an abode not too far removed from 
the Foreign Legations to some one of whom he may some 
day have to apply for personal protection against the 
rancours aroused by his present monopoly of the Sheree- 
flan power. 

At the present moment, Abd-el-Aziz and his court are 
established at Morocco city, the Southern Capital of the 
Empire whence Ba Hammed can more easily dominate not 
only the rich province of Soos to the South West but also 
Tafilelt situated on the Sahara slope of the Atlas Mountains, 
a locality where it is believed that the Sultans store their 
treasure beyond the reach of the much-feared European, 
a locality which is moreover the cradle of the present Filali 


dynasty. 
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In Morocco, also, resides, or at all events resided until 
the other day, a dangerous political prisoner, the eldest son 
of the late Sultan, Mulai Mohammed, the cross-eyed, known 
to the English press as “the one-eyed decapitator.” It will 
be remembered that in conjunction with the Rehamna tribe, 
to which his mother belonged, the adherents of this Prince 
besieged Morocco city in an attempt to release Mulai 
Mohammed himself who had, as we have repeated, been 
confined by the order of the Sultan himself when that 
monarch, probably feeling his own end approaching, was 
anxious to leave no means untried that might assure the 
succession to his younger son, the present Sultan Abd-el- 
Aziz. But the hopes of the disaffected still centre round 
the elder son and strange stories circulate in the bazars, 
stories of secret conferences between the two brothers, 
with dramatic, if apocryphal, recitals of the elder brother’s 
reproaches and of his conjurations to the youthful Abd-el- 
Aziz to cleanse his father’s court of those who have usurped 
the power of the throne! 

Possibly, Abd-el-Aziz himself may enjoy as little real 
liberty or choice as to whom he sees in public or with whom 
he consorts in his moments of retirement as Mulai Mo- 
hammed. 

Had the character of this Prince been less rude and 
violent, he might have swept Abd-el-Aziz from the throne 
and overpowered Ba Hammed together with all his sup- 
porters. Hence this element of constant danger will 
doubtless soon be removed. Indeed the departure of this 
troublesome prince for Tafilelt is already announced, though 
this may prove merely a euphuism for a still longer journey 
and one from which there will be no return. 

Another legend, which vanishes on a closer view, besides 
that which depicts Ba Hammed as a disinterested though 
possibly over-stern patriot, is the rdle popularly assigned 
to the Circassian mother of Abd-el-Aziz of her benefi- 
cent influence upon his fortunes, together with her accom- 


plishments as a linguist and as a musician. Alas, Lalla 
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Erkia neither speaks any European language nor plays 
upon the piano, and if she ever exercised any influence 
over her son or, thus, indirectly over the councils of state, 
she has now long been relegated to the usual position of 
even the most distinguished females of the Shereefian 
household, and is a purely negligeable quantity for all save 
her negro slaves and a few personal attendants of her 
own sex. 

As to those surviving Vizirs or Ministers of the late 
Sultan whose innocuous presence is still tolerated by Ba 
Hammed, they, also, may be dismissed without comment 
until unforeseen circumstances once more bring them to 
the front. Amongst the more prominent personalities of 
this troubled period is an uncle of the late Sultan who long 
exercised the functions of Kadi of the High Court of 
Appeal at Fez, or Lord Chief Justice of the Empire, and 
who, more than any other personage of the Sultan’s 
entourage was respected and esteemed both for his many 
just and humane decisions, as well as on account of the 
singular dignity and decorum of his bearing,—qualities 
which also distinguish other members of the family—but 
neither his many virtues nor his adhesion to the present 
Sultan have saved Mulai Ismain from the ill-will of those 
who are, perhaps, justly jealous of his well - deserved 
popularity throughout the Empire. More fortunate in this 
respect, two of Mulai-El-Hassan’s brothers still occupy 
important official positions, of which the most influential 
is Mulai Arafa, now acting as Governor of Fez or rather 
as Viceroy for the Eastern provinces and who may be 
remembered as the Commander-in-Chief of the Shereefian 
forces sent to overawe the turbulent Riffians in the neigh- 
bourhood of Melilla at the time of the difficulties with 
Spain. Mulai-el-Amin, El Hassan’s other brother, is now 
in the province of Soos. 

So much for those who control the destinies of the 
Sultanate, a territory equal in extent to the area of Turkey 
in Europe. Morocco, the sick man of the West, is not 
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unlike the Ottoman Empire in more respects than one— 
not only is it an absolutely independent Mohammedan 
Power but it also has its massacres and atrocities, together 
with its restless and alien populations thirsting for inde- 
pendence. These populations are, it is true, with the 
exception of the various Jewish communities, who are 
located chiefly in the larger towns, all Muslimin—but this 
unity of religious faith does not, unhappily render their 
condition so superior to that of the Raya populations of 
Turkey as would seem, at first sight, inevitable and, if the 
massacres are on a lesser scale than those from which the 
Armenians suffer and if the atrocities committed in the 
various provinces of the Sultanate pass generally un- 
chronicled, the population of the country is not, on this 
account, less to be pitied, for their insecurity is more 
constant whilst there are no sources from which they may 
hope for redress or succour. From the gates of Mogador 
on the Atlantic to those of Tangier and of Tetuan, facing 
the Mediterranean, from the coast to the confines of the 
Sahara, it is the same story of burning villages and of their 
homeless inhabitants wandering afar in search of food and 
shelter, a story of constant pillage and bloodshed. In vain 
do the victims of these ever-recurring outrages appeal to 
the Government for protection or redress. The ruin begun 
by the lawless tribesmen from the hills is too often only 
aggravated by the extortions of the local governors, whilst 
of all the ills to which the country is exposed, the worst 
and most to be dreaded is the occupation of the district 
by a Mahalla or encampment of imperial troops, a starving 
and disorganised horde who have been known to seize by 
force the baggage and accoutrements of their own officers, 
thieves and plunderers in whose neighbourhood neither 
property nor women are safe, not even when the presence 
of the soldiery is due to some effort to protect a loyal 
or friendly district. 

Islim may be, as a system of ethics, all that its adherents 
claim, but as a factor of political rule, there must be some- 
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thing radically wrong interwoven in its very fibre to iead 
to such dire results in so many different quarters of the 
globe and affecting races of such varied origin and faith. 
The Moor or the Berber in the ordinary relations of life 
seems not so unlike other members of the race—fine and 
manly in his bearing, often industrious and _ personally 
intelligent enough to realize the value of honesty and the 
disadvantage of the violation of those moral precepts upon 
which the Koran so strenuously insists; he yet seems 
incapable of any efficient social or commercial organization 
owing to his unconquerable distrust of his fellow-native— 
few, if any, are the commercial partnerships—among the 
Muslimin of the Barbary States; Banks are not only 
unknown but actually unrealizable institutions—the money 
not immediately required must be concealed, generally 
buried, and the secret is often not even communicated to 
the sons of the owner. 

One terrible feature of the condition here in Morocco, is 
that no matter how fierce and cruel government may 
become, any chance of a successful revolt is rendered almost 
impossible as the leaders of the insurrection are certain to 
be betrayed by each other or by some of their followers, 
besides which the absence of intercommunication between 
the various provinces, together with their mutual feuds, 
embittered as they are by acts of personal or tribal ven- 
geance, renders it almost impossible for any native to be 
sufficiently widely known or sufficiently in touch with fellow- 
sufferers, elsewhere, to organize a general rising. So long, 
therefore, as Ba Hammed can pay the troops, no revolt is 
likely to destroy his power, as no leader is likely to be able 
to unite a sufficient following to become really dangerous 
to the central Government which is more likely to be 
destroyed, if it does fall, by dissensions within and not by 
an attack from without, a consideration which brings us to 
the question of Morocco’s relations with foreign powers and 
especially the ability displayed by Ba Hammed in his deal- 
ings with the envoys and agents of different nationalities. 
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One thing is certain which is that, unlike the Bourbons, 
Ba Hammed is not incapable of learning from experience 
and that he knows how to trim the sails of the Shereefian 
ship of state to the shifting winds of foreign influences. 

Until quite lately the one apparently constant factor upon 
which the M’hazen, as the Moorish Government is called, 
was the good will and support of Germany. The reasons 
of this were so self-evident, the interest which the Power 
that had overthrown the French Empire must take in 
assisting to maintain the integrity of an independent native 
court on the confines of Algeria, especially a native Power 
like Morocco, whose wild horsemen, massed upon the 
Algerian frontier, might detain there an entire French army 
corps, at any critical juncture, was so obvious that no 
Moorish Vizier could doubt that, whatever else might 
happen, the tacit, if not the active, support of Germany could 
always be depended upon. Owing to this confidence the 
demands of other Powers were treated with scant respect. 

The failure of Sir Charles Euan Smith, H.B.M.’s 
Minister, to induce the Sultan, Mulai El Hassan, in 1892 
to append his signature, or its equivalent the Imperial seal, 
to the commercial treaty to which Sir Charles had devoted 
unsparing energy and determination, will be remembered 
by those of your readers who follow with interest the course 
of events in Morocco. The untowardness of this defeat, 
largely due to French intrigues, was accentuated by the 
apathy of the Foreign Office which not only failed to 
support their envoy, but with Lord Salisbury in office, 
despatches, obviously never intended for any but the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs’ private knowledge, were pub- 
lished in the Blue-book and communicated to the press. 
Again, to add the finishing touch to the disaster, Lord 
Rosebery, when he, succeeding Lord Salisbury, instituted an 
enquiry at Tangier, his emissary, Mr. Crawford, addressed 
himself especially to the German and French Legations, 
England’s most active rivals, rivals, moreover, who had, 
from the day of Sir Charles’s arrival at the Tangier Lega- 
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tion, manifested their annoyance at the measures he took 
to impress the native officials by the somewhat military 
precision of his administration about which there was too 
much gold lace and formality to meet with the approval of 
the other Legations, whose own cue at the time was ‘“‘to pull 
easy” in their dealings with the native Government, the 
ambition of each being to assume the réle of the Sultan’s 
best friend. Lord Rosebery, naturally, did not receive a 
flattering report from quarters where the first contemptuous 
reproval of Sir Charles’s new line of ‘“‘ business” on the 
Morocco stage had been replaced by the most lively indig- 
nation over passages in Sir Charles's despatches alluding to 
the well-known fact communicated by the Moorish Minister 
of Foreign affairs to Sir Charles that foreign Representa- 
tives had sometimes compounded, or ceased to press, 
demands against the Shereefian Government in return for a 
handsome personal equivalent in the shape of cash down. 
No one who knew the German Minister, at that time Count 
Von Tattenbach, or Count d’Aubigny, the Frencn Repre- 
sentative, would ever dream that such statements had been 
aimed at or referred to them; both were men of the mosi 
absolute integrity and honour, and both were rich men to 
whom no Moorish official would have dared to make such a 
proposition. Still, they were not the less indignant at such 
statements, unaccompanied by any saving clause and from 
them, as well as from every other Legation in Tangier, there 
was but one cry. Sir Charles Euan Smith was the common 
enemy against whom all were, for perhaps the first time, 
united in perfect accord. 

But Sir Charles’s recall and his subsequent obvious re- 
tirement from the Service was not without its disagreeable 
consequences to all Europeans. Not only did the official 
prestige of the entire Diplomatic Corps suffer in the eyes of 
the natives by this catastrophe to the occupant of the British 
Legation but even the personal security of non-official 
residents or traders was no longer what it had been; debts 
could no longer be collected and trade suffered. English- 
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men, especially, were at a grave disadvantage, and were 
worried and harrassed with comparative impunity—in vain 
did H.M.’s cruisers and gunboats ‘‘demonstrate” at the 
various ports ; their presence was only hailed with hilarity 
by the natives who felt that, after the Sultan had sent 
H.M.’s Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary 
about his business, a local governor could at least snap his 
fingers at a Consul or at the Commander of a frigate ! 
Matters were rapidly going from bad to worse until, most 
luckily for the foreign trader or resident, German subjects 
began to suffer ; two were killed outright, probably by some 
native who owed them money or one who had suffered at 
their hands, and who deemed this a favourable occasion for 
paying off old scores in the good, old-fashioned, Moorish 
style. 

On the receipt of special telegraphic instructions from 
Berlin, Count Von Tattenbach suddenly displayed an energy 
that other Foreign Ministers at Tangier might, in the 
interests of the subjects of their own Governments, well 
have already emulated. The German Envoy visited the 
coast town near the spot where poor Rocstroh had lost his 
life, and despite the Moorish Governor’s intimation that, 
should the Minister land, he would not be responsible for 
the consequences, Count Von Tattenbach at once went on 
shore accompanied by a guard of marines, made his 
enquiries, formulated his demand for the arrest and punish- 
ment of the assailants, then returning to Tangier proceeded 
to Fez and there startled the Shereefian Court, with whom 
Sir Ernest Satow, then British Minister, was playing a slow 
game of patient waiting in the attempt to disarm the 
animosity that had been kindled by Sir Charles Euan 
Smith. 

Instead of the “ Sultan’s best friend,” the Grand Vizier 
Ba Hammed found in Count Von Tattenbach the Minister 
of a Power that is not accustomed to be trifled with, and 
one who knew how to press his demands with a stern in- 
sistence that would brook no delay. The German Minister 
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had formerly judged Sir Charles too urgent and peremptory ; 
now it was the turn of his own colleagues to solemnly shake 
their heads and to fear that Count Tattenbach was treating 
with undue harshness ¢hezr good friend the Sultan—but 
this is the way ; this is the customary sympathy and extente 
cordiale of Europeans accredited to or residing in these 
semi-civilized States—who are, as a rule, only too ready to 
condemn their fellow-European and side with the native 
authorities until their own turn comes to suffer. 

To day, however, all, especially the English, are benefit- 
ing by the rude lesson administered to Ba Hammed, and 
thus it happened that H.B.M.’s present Minister, Sir 
Arthur Nicolson, when he presented his credentials at 
Morocco city, in the month of May of this year, was 
received with an apparent cordiality, not to say eagerness, 
singularly at variance with the usual experience of his 
more immediate predecessors. Ba Hammed who had 
been having trouble with the French, also evidently felt 
it would now be wise to cultivate friendly relations with 
one, at least, of the greater Powers and Sir Arthur was 
consequently able to leave Morocco on the day he had 
himself fixed instead of dancing attendance for weeks or 
even months as had too often been the case on the occasion 
of other similar missions and, best of all, such demands or 
suggestions as the English Minister had made were 
accepted with an alacrity that does infinite credit not only 
to Sir Arthur's own judgment and moderation but also to 
the capacity of the Grand Vizir to profit by his recent some- 
what trying experiences. 

In view, therefore, of this change of front on the part of 
the Shereefian Government, Europeans may feel, despite 
the disorders that have become so constant a feature, that 
their own position is distinctly more secure, and if Ba 
Hammed would also take council with Sir Arthur Nicolson 
where more purely native interests are concerned, not 
merely tranquillity but increase both of local prosperity and 
of Imperial revenue would doubtless soon be realized. 
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Amongst other incidents to be noticed is the approach- 
ing retirement of the Moorish delegate Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Tangier, an old and tried public servant of re- 
markable integrity—Si Hadj Mohammed Torres, a de- 
scendant of an Andalusian Moslem family, blue-eyed, fair- 
haired and in many other respects a singular contrast to 
the usual Moorish official—not a man of much energy or 
initiative, but simply that zava avis, an honest man, who 
has never been known to accept a gift or bribe and who 
retires from office as poor as when he succeeded Si 
Mohammed Bargash; of somewhat curt and_ surly 
manner but not unkind at heart, a tribute of respect is his 
due, even from those who, like the writer of these lines, 
has often had occasion to resent Hadj Mohammed's lack of 
courtesy and to deplore his curious indifference to local 
interests. He has, nevertheless, assisted me upon different 
occasions to purchase, or rather he has purchased for me, 
several negro slaves in order to thus secure their liberation. 
I fear, however, that the assiduous efforts of our anti- 
slavery friends will never bear permanent fruit whilst the 
country is under native rule, nor do | think the slaves have 
benefited by the suppression due to the Society’s interven- 
tion of the public sales at Tangier and at some of the coast 
towns, as it deprives the most unfortunate class of slaves of 
the privilege, not very easily secured at any time, of claim- 
ing the right, accorded by the law, of being placed upon 
the market whenever they are subjected to gross ill-treat- 
ment and desire to try the chance of falling to the lot of a 
more humane master. 

I am sorry to express this opinion as it sounds most un- 
gracious in view of the untiring efforts of the Society and of 
its most energetic secretary, for whom I entertain a warm 
regard, but if Mr. Allen’s activity has failed to do for the 
slave what the Society hoped to achieve, still it helps to 
keep public opinion in England alive to the necessity for 
reform and it is well, perhaps, to bear distinctly in mind 
that no effective amelioration of the lot of the slave is ever 
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likely to be secured whilst Morocco remains an indepen- 
dant State. Fortunately, as those who live in Moham- 
medan countries know, slaves are generally treated rather 
like humbler members of the master’s family and often rise 
to positions of even official importance and, sometimes, when 
not so fortunate, are yet allowed to earn their own livelihood 
as day-labourers or domestic servants in other households ; 
still their lot, in the main, is sad enough and the ethics 
insisted upon in the Koran are rarely realized in practice. 
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THE TRANSVAAL AND THE MA-TABELE 
RISING. 


By R. N. Cust, L.p. 
“ Tt is well to have a giant’s strength, but not to use it as a giant.” 


Or all the Nations in Europe the most sympathetic with 
the British are the Dutch, and yet the policy adopted in 
late years in South Africa has tended to create an antipathy 
to us, which may have bad consequences in the future. 

The Colony of the Cape of Good Hope was founded by 
the Dutch; during the wars of Napoleon the British 
annexed it, and at the time of the Peace in 1815 it was 
recognized as British. The majority of the colonists are 
still Dutch. When slavery was abolished, a large number 
of the Dutch settlers left the boundaries of the Colony, 
and formed two republics in the unknown and uncultivated 
interiors ; by occupying Natal the British anticipated their 
desire to have an outlet to the sea: they thus became an 
“enclave” in the midst of British and Portuguese Colonies. 
In 1877 the Transvaal Republic surrendered its autonomy 
to the British: then followed a rebellion, the defeat of a 
British force at Majuba Hill, and in 1881 the withdrawal of 
the British from the country, conceding to the Boers com- 
plete internal autonomy, but reserving to Great Britain a 
Suzerainty as regards their relations to other European 
Governments. 

Unluckily, the discovery of gold led to the arrival of a 
great many British settlers, and the foundation of the City 
of Johannesburg. These immigrants far exceeded in 
number the Boer population, and paid more than half the 
taxation. They had not been invited by the Boers: they 
came for their own profit: a majority never expressed a 
wish to become citizens of the Republic: they proposed to 
remain British, make a fortune, and go home. A portion 
really desired to become citizens of the Republic on their 
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own terms, and because the Government of the Boers hesi- 
tated, the British prepared to obtain their object by force. 
It is strange that they could imagine that they had any 
such rights. Supposing that a number of French, Dutch, 
or German, teaplanters and miners, exceeding that of the 
British population in India, settled in that country, and 
became so audacious, as to harass the Anglo - Indian 
officials, and to claim a share in the Government of India, 
which is also that of a white minority over dark millions, 
how very speedily the Government in question would have 
deported these ‘‘ Uitlanders”! It is true that the Govern- 
ment of India, unlike that of the Transvaal, is strong and 
has a large army: but the principle is the same. No one 
has a right to enter a civilized state, recognized as such by 
foreign Powers, and attempt to force upon the ruling race a 
change of their constitution, just to suit the views of the 
newcomers. The offence of the men of Johannesburg was 
high treason of an aggravated kind: that of Dr. Jameson 
was the invasion of a friendly state in order to aid and 
abet a rebellion against the constituted authorities. 

A Parliamentary Inquiry will take place into the whole 
of these transactions, and it is as well to await its result 
before recording an opinion as regards any zxdividual 
coming under such inquiry, as distinguished from the public 
or Imperial merits of the question under discussion. 

‘““The game is not worth the candle” to the British 
nation as such, or the expenditure of a shilling of public 
money. It is the sole concern of private individuals and 
of Companies, that have interests at stake in South Africa, 
and especially of those who propose eventually to cease 
to be British subjects, and to become citizens of the great 
Africander Republic, which a few years will bring into 
existence, and which will occupy all South Africa South of 
the River Zambési on the East, and the River Cunéne on 
the West. Our only wish is that this transformation of 
Colonies and independent republics into one great Re- 


public should take place without conflict, or loss of life, or 
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engendering bad feeling between nationalities. It may 
have been noticed, that in all the blusterings of the Boers 
and Uitlanders in the Transvaal, not a word escaped 
either as to the rights of the Native South African Bantu 
races, whose numbers far exceed the united population of 
Dutch and British, and whose occupation of, the whole 
region is many centuries old. Both Boer and British, as 
regards these natives, were mere Land-Pirates, who wrong- 
fully forced themselves upon a weak coloured race, and re- 
duced them to the position of helots. If abstract justice 
could be secured, both Boer and British ought to be ejected 
from the region, though in the eyes of some so-called 
Christians of the British middle classes a black man has, 
practically, no right to his home, his cattle, his wife, even 
to his life, when it pleases the white man to take them. 
Linked by lawlessness and brute force to the Trans- 
vaal raid is the Matabele-rising. A few years ago it suited 
the financial aspirations of a Company in London to pick a 
quarrel with the King of Ma-Tabéle, Lo-Bengiuila, to raise 
armed retainers without the authority of the Queen, to 
attack and eventually kill the King, killing also many of 
his subjects, reducing the rest to helotry, after confiscating 
their private property and cattle, and destroying their 
homes. Thus was founded a British Colony ; the motive, 
as in Johannesburg, so in Ma-Tabéle land, being to find 
gold. Had the rocks of the land not been supposed to be 
auriferous, Lo-Bengula and his men of valour, might still 
have flourished. A little diplomacy on the part of a 
Missionary, or of some one who knew the language, might 
have done for Lo-Bengtila what Mr. Moffat did for Khama, 
the Chief of the Be-Chtiana: the Company however was in 
a hurry, had to pay dividends, and attract a brilliant list 
of Shareholders and Directors, Dukes and merchant- 
princes, and so short work was made in 1893 of the poor 
Ma-Tabéle, and their kinsmen, the Ma-Shona. Dr. 
Jameson, who had passed from the service of A‘sculapius 
into that of Mars, had the deplorable fortune of leading the 
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slaughterers of the Ma-Tabéle in 1893, and of putting the 
match to the train, which has not only blown up the bubble 
of the Uitlanders of Johannesburg, but has also created 
bad feeling between the British and Dutch in South Africa, 
strained the relation of the Transvaal Republic with Great 
Britain, and has lastly culminated in a rebellion of the un- 
happy Ma-Tabédle, causing the death of many British 
settlers, and of a still greater number of aborigines. 

Some writers have compared the conduct of the South 
African Company with that of the East India Company at 
the beginning of this century: but there is a difference. 
The East India Company was, no doubt, desirous to ex- 
pand trade, but it never was a cattle-stealer or grabber of 
private property in land. The great Company fought 
battles, her armies led by men of the stamp of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, annexed great kingdoms and defied mighty 
potentates, but she never confiscated private property, 
cattle-ranches, gold mines, and dwelling places. The sub- 
jects of the conquered country, as I myself can bear witness 
to in the Panjab in 1845-46, transferred their allegiance from 
a Raja ora Nawab to that of the Company, and had to obey 
a Mr. Smith or a Mr. Thompson, instead of a native with 
a long name: but everything went on just the same as before: 
no man could say that he was deprived of home, fields, 
money, or wife: there was no army of hungry settlers ready 
to take up allotments, which had been assigned to them in 
return for carrying a rifle, and helping to kill a native: 
the difference of the system was, that the East India Com- 
pany waged war with a regular army under the usual laws 
of warfare of civilized nations. The South African Com- 
pany organized a body of volunteer burglars, who were to 
force the house, and then divide the spoil. In India the 
population increases by three millions annually: in Ma- 
Tabéle land we read of battues, not battles; so many 
so-called rebels killed here, so many blown up there by a 
mine laid by a white settler before he fled, and all this 
may yet go on for a long time. Is there no pity for un- 
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happy natives, who, like the Scotch at Bannockburn, like 
William Tell, and King Alfred, are fighting “ pro aris et 
focis”? They had never done Great Britain any harm ; 
their sin was the supposed possession of auriferous land, 
coveted by a white riffraff, the scheme being promoted by 
Ducal Companies, desirous of high dividends. 


Quid non mortalia pectora coges, 
Auri sacra fames ? 

In the reports of the local correspondent of the Zzmes at 
Pretoria occur phrases such as the following : 

‘The Jameson-raid on the Transvaal struck a common note of indigna- 
tion in Africa: it was regarded as a wicked and unjustifiable act : no pos- 
sibility of extenuating circumstances was recognised.’ 

But how about the Jameson raid two years before on 
Ma-Tabéle-land ? did it not strike a common note of indig- 
nation throughout all Christianity ? Was it not wicked and 
unjustifiable to invade the inhabitants of an independent 
country, slay their men, confiscate their cattle and their 
lands? Do not let it be argued for a moment, that the 
political conquest of a kingdom necessarily entails the 
confiscation of the lands of its subjects. Millions of 
natives in India hold their hereditary lands under British 
Rule, which has strengthened rather than weakened their 
title : it is no disqualification to a landowner to be brown in 
colour, and not to be recorded in the Census, as a xzomznal 
Christian. Is it possible that it is the white man only, who 
has rights to property or political independence ? In the 
early days of England our poor island was invaded by 
Danes, and Norse, and Saxons, and we are in the habit of 
sympathising with the patriotism of King Alfred: the 
Britons and Anglo-Saxons of that time were not much in 
advance of the Ma-Tabéle in the matter of culture. 

What is the meaning of the word “rebel” and 
‘murdered ”? The Ma-Tabéle are called ‘‘ rebels,” because 
the first of Jameson’s raids succeeded: the Uitlanders, for 
whose benefit Jameson made his second raid, are treated as 
rebels, were sentenced to death, and have now been fined, 
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because Jameson’s second raid did not succeed. All the 
poor natives, whom Jameson killed in his first raid and 
whom the British forces are killing now, are deemed to be 
justifiably killed; while, if a white man is killed, he is 
described as ‘“ murdered.” No doubt, in the Danish 
Chronicles of the time, King Alfred was described as a 
rebel, and it was complacently recorded that so many rebels 
on his side, fighting for their ancestral land, were killed : if 
any of the freebooting Danes were cut down, paying the 
penalty of their crimes, of course the Danes considered 
them to be murdered, so it is in Ma-Tabéle land: the in- 
tending land grabber, cattle stealer, gold prospector, is 
described, when killed, as being ‘‘murdered’’—as if he 
were a Saint, and not, from the Matabele standpoint, a 
burglar caught in the act. 

The Hebrews, whom the Boers so readily quote, set a 
bad example to after ages: they had been in bondage in 
Egypt, and yet they ruthlessly seized the land of the people 
of Canaan, sparing neither woman nor child. The modern 
freebooter of Ma-Tabéle-land quotes the Resolution of a 
gold-digging Company in London, and the guidance of Mr. 
Rhodes, who is their Moses. What, however, did the 
Hebrews gain? They were eventually swept out of their 
ill-gotten possessions by still stronger races, and carried into 
captivity. This is a warning first to Great Britain, and 
secondly to the “‘illuvies Anglice gentis,’ described in my 
presence by an ex-Secretary of State as ‘‘the riff-raff of 
the British Nation”; the surplus progeny of the prolific 
middle classes, who marry early, and are encumbered by 
families larger than they can support: the ‘ boys,” that 
cannot find a decent livelihood in England, having failed 
to qualify themselves for any respectable profession of their 
class. At the time of the foundation of the North American 
Colonies the very salt of the nation went forth in such 
companies, as that of the May-Flower, seeking liberty of 
religion, and political independence. Even with them was 
a century of reproach, during which the noble Red Indians 
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were shamefully treated. It is, indeed, sad to admit that 
of all invaders of regions occupied by weaker races, the 
Anglo-Saxcn is the most merciless, while at the same time 
the standard of Christianity is hypocritically unfurled : 
Missionaries accompany the advancing force, and large 
allocations of land, seized from natives are handed over 
to them for the cause of religion: Charles Martel, when 
he helped the early missonaries of England to convert the 
Germans by force, could not do worse. 

The Boers of the Transvaal are a small body, compared 
with the swarming natives, whom they hold in subjection. 
Why do not the Uitlanders side with the native races ? 
for the very good reason, that they want to hold them as 
subjects for their own advantage. They talk of liberty for 
themselves, but do not practice it, where others are con- 
cerned. 

Can anything be done to avert the inevitable Nemesis, 
that must overtake Great Britain for its treatment of Africa ? 
When the arm of the Hebrew, the Roman, and the 
Spaniard, was shortened, their day of punishment came. 
Let us leave the Transvaal alone: if the alien immigrants 
cannot get what they want, they should leave the country, 
and go elsewhere. The Jews expelled from Russia flock 
into London, but they have not as yet claimed a share in 
the government of that city. Why should the ‘“ Uitlanders” 
rule a republic, to which they will not even swear allegiance ? 

As regards Ma-Tabéle-land, let it be brought back into a 
realm of Law: the great Mutiny in British India taught 
Anglo-Indians the lesson of gentle conciliation: let some 
officials from British India, who have settled disturbed 
provinces in Burmah, or Assam, or elsewhere, try their 
hands in Ma-Tabéle-land, assisted by such men as. Mr 
Moffat, the son of the great Missionary of South Africa, 
who knows the language and the people, and is known by 
them : let the experiment be tried, which was so successful 
in the Panjab, of the “iron hand in the velvet glove”: the 
wise and strong rule, clothed in gentle words and sympa- 
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thetic measures: thus conquest has been, as it were, 
sanctified. Let each native have a guarantee of undis- 
turbed possession of his own lands, and territorial rights : 
there is abundance of unoccupied area for the new settling 
intruders: the rocks, from which the gold is extracted, 
were of no possible use to the barbarous tribes. But there 
must be absolute equality before the Law betwixt the 
savage, who hails from England, and the savage who is 
born in Africa. The sixth and eighth commandments 
must be respected, for the sanctity of property, whether in 
land or chattels, is the basis of all civilized communities. 
The distinction of meum and tuum seems to have ceased in 
Ma-Tabéle-land since the Chartered Company got the upper 
hand. Subjects of Her Majesty have all the same rights, 
whether black or brown, red or yellow, or white: we have 
got to that stage in India. An English discharged soldier 
in the Panjab killed a native, because he would not sell him 
a sheep: I gave him the chance of being tried by English 
law, sent him to Calcutta, and one of Her Majesty’s Judges 
sentenced him to death, and he was hanged. We must 
have similar acts disposed of in a similar way in Ma-Tabéle- 
land before there is any chance of good government. 

Think of the character of the British people in after-ages. 
The Spaniards acted in the 16th century very much as the 
British are acting in the 19th. Has Spain increased in 
power, wealth, or reputation? ‘Cave, Casar, ne respub- 
lica damnum capiat.” 


In support of Dr. Cust’s statements, we regret to say that our information from Mata- 
beleland leads us to believe that the Matabele rising was largely due to Europeans and 
the native police sending for the wives and daughters, even of chiefs, from the kraals. 
That Mr. Rhodes went unarmed among Matabeles who had already been won over, was 
certainly plucky, because he must have remembered that two out of the three ambassadors 
whom Lobengula sent to us at the Tati Camp were shot for trying to escape from having 
been made prisoners against all usages of War. Otherwise, it is the common thing for 
“* parlementaires” going unarmed into an enemy’s camp.—Zd. 








HONG-KONG. 
By Ex-OFFICIAL. 


Honc-Konc is one of the most picturesque spots on the 
face of the globe, whether the hill be viewed from the 
harbour, or the harbour from the hill. There are seldom 
fewer than twenty large ocean-going steamers in port, not 
to mention men-of-war, local steamers, innumerable sail- 
ing craft, junks, steam-launches, and inhabited sampans. 
As a world port, it stands well in the front rank, along with 
Liverpool, New York, Hamburg, Constantinople, and 
Singapore ; but of course the greater part of its tonnage 
is merely in transitory passage between Singapore, 
Shanghai, and Japan. Mr. Chamberlain has recently 
taken a wise decision in closing once for all the intermin- 
able discussion about local representation. As with the 
supposed intolerable grievances of the Randt, and the 
imaginary dangers of the Johannesburg women and children, 
so with local dissatisfaction in Hong-Kong, there is a vast 
amount of clap-trap and private axe-grinding, and very often 
all about nothing. The life and soul of Hong-Kong are 
the industrious Chinamen, who revel there in a delicious 
sense of freedom, far away from ¢kzx barriers, customs 
meddlings, mandarin extortion, robber bands, and all such 
ills inseparable from their own odoriferous land. The 
function of Englishmen in the colony is very much that of 
Englishmen in India ; simply to hold the reins, put on the 
brake or flick the whip occasionally, and let the animals go. 

“ High life” at Hong-Kong may be defined as the Club, 
and ‘‘ society ” may be said to consist of the club and its 
wives. The club consists of say a hundred merchants and 
brokers, a few bankers, the navy and army men (a mere 
handful), a small group of government officials; globe- 
trotters ; consuls and merchants from outlandish forts who 
have come up for an airing, a few select skippers who can 
keep their /’s fairly straight ; and that is all. 
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In no place in the world is the “government” less 
obtrusive. Every body does what he “darn pleases,” 
subject to the solemn control of the Sikh policeman in the 
streets, who, gace Lord Wolseley, is as faithful, brave, and 
competent as any John Bull of that walk in life, besides 
being much more docile and sober. The Governor sits 
like a cherub aloft on his hill to watch o’er the fate of poor 
Jack, and of late years the General, Admiral,—in fact all 
the leading officials and merchants, have each procured for 
themselves bungalows on the same hill, a similar hill, or 
part of a hill, from which they can comfortably survey the 
seething life below. No Chinaman cares twopence about 
“representation” in principle. Such men as Ho Kai can 
hardly be styled genuine natives. Every Chinaman has his 
own axe to grind, of course, like every European or 
American, and he is only too willing to join in any political 
howl that may be going if he sees his way thereby to turn 
an extra honest penny. But Governor John Pope Hennessy 
ran the Chinaman for all he was worth half a generation ago, 
and the Chinese local political wind-bag may be now 
regarded as pricked once for all. A good, honest, un- 
obtrusive, silent, inexorable, but veiled, despotism is what 
is wanted for Hong-Kong; yet at the same time the lead- 
ing members of the ruling race—in which I include repre- 
sentative Americans, Germans, etc.—should have their say, 
and be respectfully listened to. Officialdom should avoid 
giving offence, and endeavour to eschew the slightest 
approach to those overbearing and hectoring airs which we 
all know sowell in French and German officials. Grievances, 
even if imaginary, should not be pooh-poohed off-hand, 
but quietly listened to, deferentially considered, honestly 
weighed, and, if at all founded upon ascertainable fact, 
promptly remedied. Even if the alleged grievances are 
imaginary, or mere clap-trap, the pigeon-holing should be 
done in secret; answers which will hold water without 
leakage should be given; religious or other prejudices 
should not be trampled upon; and all cock-a-whoopness, 
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superciliousness, and crowing should be carefully avoided. 
To a great extent this admirable policy has indeed been 
already carried out, at least under the last few governors ; 
but every now and then some local Hampden displays 
volcanic restlessness and undesirable activity ; some official 
says or does a hasty or foolish thing ; interminable corres- 
pondence with the Secretary of State is the result, and all 
goes on as before. The fact is, in Hong-Kong, as else- 
where, local residents are inclined to overestimate the im- 
portance of their petty affairs: the “ new flush system” in 
the gaol, or a suspicious visitor at the forts, is apt to assume 
proportions which in the colonial mind entirely overshadow 
the decadence of Turkey, the claims of Venezuela, the dis- 
covery of the North Pole, or the innumerable other matters 
of first-class interest which more urgently engage the 
imperial attention. When all is said and done, Hong- 
Kong is going on splendidly, and can well afford to pay all 
that is asked of her. Out of 290,000,000 taels in “ trade 
movement ” with China for 1894, her share was 133,000,000, 
and her revenue is now well over 2,000,000 dollars. What 
is wanted is rather the prompt re-enactment of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act than more “‘ unofficial representation ” 
in the Council and a hearing in “imperial affairs.” A 
genuine grievance has just as good a chance with the 
Governor if temperately mentioned in conversation over a 
glass of whisky, or if quietly communicated to the Press 
and supported by club opinion, as it would be if trotted out 
in bellicose style by an aggressive unofficial member before 
the Council. In the particular case of the present able and 
industrious Colonial Secretary, it seems rather hard that a 
new rule should have postponed his chances of acting: as 
Governor in favour of the General. But, whenever a 
serious riot or an impudent mandarin aggression takes 
place, it is always the General who must come to the fore, 
and most certainly it is the right thing to give the General 
a prominent place on both the Council Boards, so as to 
keep him in unbroken touch with current affairs. 
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Kong never had a better “Governor” than General 
Barker, and it is a very pregnant question whether, in 
view of recent political developments in the East, the 
Governor should not always be an admiral or a general. 
Prompt, silent action is required in these times, with as 
littie talking as possible : if any one wishes to express his 
views, let him narrow them down on paper. This wastes 
no time. There is too much talking already in the House 
of Commons, in proportion to the work done, without 
extending the system of interpellations and questionings to 
each of our colonies. As to the Maritime Customs surveil- 
lance, which was at one time prophesied to work so much 
mischief, the tact of Sir Robert Hart has managed so well 
that there has never been any serious friction with his com- 
missioners, who, though supposed to reside at Kowloon, are 
in reality amongst the most influential residents of Hong- 
Kong. No two places in the world have grown from such 
insignificant beginnings to such great results and in so 
short a time as Singapore and Hong-Kong. Both are 
mere ports of call, or central depots for subsequent distri- 
bution. Neither owes its prosperity to the wisdom of local 
parliaments. In each case promptitude in action, absence 
of customs fuss, and complete political subordination of the 
native population has achieved these great results, and it is 
to be hoped that the parochial debate style of dealing with 
local affairs will never be allowed to nullify the effect of past 
achievements. 

As we all know, Hong-Kong was ceded to Great Britain 
at the commencement of 1841. At that time the total 
population was under 5,000. It is now over a quarter of a 
million. For some months after the cession, hostilities 
continued with the Chinese, and when Sir Henry Pottinger, 
the first Governor, arrived, it seemed doubtful if the British 
Government was really bent upon retaining Hong-Kong. 
However, the island was definitely ceded by the Nanking 
treaty in August of the following year, and Sir H. Pottinger, 
who was also Plenipotentiary to China, at once set to work 
to arrange the trade regulations and tariff duties for the 
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China trade. The Chinese had already been informed by 


proclamation that they were secured in the free exercise of 
their religious rites, social customs, etc., and in the enjoy- 
ment of their lawful private property and interests : nothing 
was said, or even hinted, about “representation” on any 
council board. Their ships were also exempted from 
charge or duty of any kind, and in this important clause 
undoubtedly lies the chief secret of Hong-Kong’s subse- 
quent prosperity. One has only to cross over to Haiphong, 
and witness the fussy meddlesomeness of the French 
customs officials, to form an idea of the damage which would 
be done to Hong-Kong by instituting there a similar system, 
one which has already ruined the Chinese trade of Haiphong, 
or at all events totally arrested its healthy development. 
The first British firms were Jardines, Dents, Hollidays, 
half a dozen Parsees, and another dozen or so of names 
which have now long disappeared from China: lots of land 
had been knocked down to them at good prices during the 
year 1841. Sir H. Pottinger notified the public that 
Mexican dollars were to be the standard coins, and he fixed 
the “cash” rate at 1,200 the dollar—nearly half as many 
again as can now be obtained. The Government of Hong- 
Kong was next transferred from the Foreign to the Colonial 
Office, and a regular system of civil, ecclesiastical, and 
educational administration, in all its branches, was gradually 
organized. During the first few years of “booming,” there 
was naturally much jobbery in land, and a good deal of dis- 
content was caused because the government would not 
grant perpetual leases at a quit-rent. On the whole Sir H. 
Pottinger, whose success as a diplomatist after the war was 
more complete than that as governor, did not get along very 
well with the mercantile community ; and from that time to 
this the successive governors have, socially, kept up con- 
siderable reserve, which perhaps in a place like Hong- 
Kong, where every body meets every body else half a 
dozen times a day, is perhaps the best thing to do. 

Sir H. Pottinger was succeeded by Sir John Davis 
towards the summer of 1844, and a full narrative of his 
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government is given in a very able account by that most 
painstaking official Dr. Eitel, entitled “‘The History of 
Hong-Kong,” first published in the Chzxa Review, Vols. 
xx. and xxi, Sir John’s attitude was autocratic, and he was 
understood to desire the establishment of a custom-house in 
Hong-Kong: it was he who, in default of a customs 
revenue, first suggested the opium-farm, still one of the 
chief stays of Hong-Kong finance. In 1847 the population 
had already risen to 24,000, but there were still then great 
doubts as to whether the colony would be an ultimate 
success. Mr. Matheson, according to Dr. Eitel, informed 
the House of Commons that “the whole of the British 
merchants would abandon Hong-Kong were it not for the 
very larve sums they had sunk in buildings.” The Parlia- 
mentary Committee succeeded in finding out what Hong- 
Kong really wanted, and came to the conclusion, amongst 
other things, that ‘a share in the administration of the 
ordinary and local affairs of the island should be given by 
some system of municipal government, to the Aritzsh 
residents.” Sir George Bonham succeeded Sir John Davis 
in 1848. 

Sir John Davis had been a sort of dlettante Chinese 
scholar, but Sir George Bonham was the sworn enemy of 
the ‘‘been in the country and know the language men.” 
Even Harry Parkes was in danger of falling a victim to 
this prejudice. In 1850 the Great Rebellion broke out, and 
the neighbourhood of Hong-Kong was more than ordinarily 
harassed by swarms of pirates, though even that circum- 
stance did not prevent the steady development of the local 
junk commerce. Then came the Macao “slave-trade,” 
chiefly with Cuba and Peru, the abuses connected with 
which soon caused the Hong-Kong government to place 
the local traffic under regulation: the actual banishment of 
the coolie trade from Hong-Kong did not take place until 
long after Sir George Bonham’s departure. Meanwhile 
general local trade had undergone gradual alteration, and 
the few “ merchant princes” had to share their profits with 
larger numbers, trading in a humbler way. At this date 
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(1896) it may be said that “merchant princes’ 
entirely ceased to exist in Hong-Kong, commission business 
having generally taken the place of wholesale speculation 
in produce. The much abused German competitor, with 
all his faults, is one of the most solid factors in colonial 
development. Up to the date of the last British war 
(1860), Hong-Kong consistently maintained a very evil 
reputation in sanitary matters ; but, until the appearance of 
the bubonic plague in 1894, the colony was in a fair way of 
living down its earlier bad repute. The important investi- 
gations of the able French physician Dr. Yersin enable us 
to hope that this plague will soon be a thing of the past, 
and place Hong-Kong under a debt of lasting gratitude to 
French science. Sir George Bonham left Hong-Kong, after 
having done excellent general service, in 1854, and was 
succeeded by Sir John Bowring, during whose administra- 
tion took place most of the events of the second war. 
Then came Sir Hercules Robinson and Sir Richard 
Macdonnell, the last-named being perhaps the one who has 
left the most “fragrant” name as a capable governor in 
Hong-Kong. The rest is modern history, and will be 
fresh in the memories of most old residents in China. The 
development of Hong-Kong during the past 28 years has 
been tremendous, and great things may be hoped of it in 
the future. Since the Franco-Chinese war of 1884, Hong- 
Kong has become a powerful military and naval station as 
well asa great trading depot. When the handful of British 
residents there reflect upon the amount of poverty at home, 
and the enormous numbers of “imperial” taxpayers who 
have the greatest difficulty in keeping body and soul 
together by incessant labour, they ought to reflect how 
much more comfortable their own circumstances are, how 
little of the local revenue really comes from their own 
pockets, and what a small Jocus standi they have for 
demanding a share in the “imperial” councils. People 
at home admire them and will always be proud of them, so 
long as they put a shoulder to the wheel, pay their share 
manfully, and help the old country along. 
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HONG-KONG AND CHINA—LI HUNG CHANG 
AND THE CUSTOMS’ TARIFF. 


By AN Otp Cuina MERCHANT. 


THERE is nothing to show that Li Hung Chang had any 
official authority to ask for an alteration of the Treaty made 
in 1858, between China on the one hand, and Lord Elgin 
and Baron Gros on behalf of Great Britain and France 
respectively on the other.* By this treaty all the other 
powers have benefited, either by further special compacts, 
or under the “favoured Nations’” Clause. Li, indeed, ad- 
mitted that he had no mandate to give “orders ” on behalf 
of his Government,t but he feels, of course, that if he could 
only pave the way for the payment of the last War’s In- 
demnity by any means which would save the Celestial 
pocket, he might put off, for the present at any rate, his 
own political ruin, for no one knows better than he does 
himself, that he has been degraded by the position which 
he has lately occupied.{ Let us now assume, for the sake 
of argument, that the 7sang-L7-Yamen (the Privy Council 
of China without which nothing of first-rate importance can 
be done in that Empire) will jump at this new way of paying 
old debts. It will then be necessary to have the consent, 
not only of Great Britain, France, Germany, America, and 
other Western nations, but also that of Japan, Corea, and 
other Eastern importers into China. If any one of these 
be left out, however small, the “ favoured Nation’s Clause” 


* This statement is as striking as it is true. Li Hung Chang had no 
official authority beyond a permission to try if he could succeed on his 
own initiative.—£d. - 

+ The orders alleged to have been given in Germany, after his depar- 
ture from that country, were, we believe, from Messrs. Mandl of Tientsin. 
—E£d. 

t According to Chinese notions, the mission to congratulate the new 
Czar of Russia was a degradation for a man like Li Hung Chang who 
ranks immediately below the Imperial family. The main object, it is said, 
was to get him away, so as to enabie his successor, Wang, to reorganize 
the Chihli Viceroyalty.—Zd. 
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will have to take effect. Should it, therefore, be possible 
to generally enforce the new Tariff, will China then grant 
what might be taken as a “quid pro quo” in the shape of 
cancelling all dekzx or Inland Taxes? To illustrate the 
bearing of this question, it may be mentioned, as an instance 
in point, that a piece of gray shirting, sold in Shanghai for 
two taels (two ounces of silver) at 3s. per tael=6s., costs the 
native consumer, say in Moukden, the capital of Manchuria, 
at least 7s. 6d., having had to bear freight, /eAzz and other 
taxes, or 257% over the purchase price. If the merchandise 
be sent still further north, the taxes almost double its 
original value. No doubt, in order to achieve the desired 
object of raising the Import Tariff from 5 to 1o per cent., 
the Chinese Government will Avomzse to abolish lekin and 
other taxes. I particularly emphasize the word promise, as 
I am of opinion that no reliance can be placed on Chinese 
promises, or even Treaties, except in so far as they can be 
enforced. Were it possible to rely on the assurance that 
all goods imported into China would be taxed only to the 
extent of doubling the Customs Tariff, importers would 
actually gain by the infliction of higher duties. Indeed, it 
is somewhat surprising that Li Hung Chang should make 
such a point of his proposal, when China can already tax 
goods inland to any extent she pleases. His object, how- 
ever, is very transparent. “ Doubling” the Customs Tariff 
will enable Sir Robert Hart to collect about £7,000,000 
instead of 43,500,000 as interest for the further loans, 
which China must contract, in order to pay the balance due 
to Japan, and to re-establish her navy. There will be no 
difficulty for China to borrow, when the Imperial Maritime 
Customs, under Sir Robert Hart, can guarantee the pay- 
ment of interest, and of course an interest at the rate of 5° 
amounting to £7,000,000 per annum represents a large 
capital to be borrowed. Let us now consider how Li Hung 
Chang’s proposal, if universally accepted, would affect 
Hong-Kong in its commercial relations to China. Hong- 
Kong, being a British Colony, can import what it likes, 
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free of duty, except manufactured tobacco and a very few 
other articles, but the enormous stocks that are warehoused 
at Hong-Kong will require an outlet. As China consumes 
the larger portion of the Hong-Kong trade, then were the 
increased tariff in force, Hong-Kong would be simply, as 
regards Manchester and other goods, in the position of the 
original exporter, that is to say, if the Hong-Kong holder 
be only an agent. If he, however, be the buyer, or owner 
of the goods, he will probably at once take advantage of 
the present low tariff, and ship them immediately over to 
China. We can now imagine how in such a case, even the 
contingency of Li’s proposal being accepted, will affect trade. 
The Chinese will, of course, expect lower prices, on account 
of the still existing smaller duties, and foreigners will be 
anxious to sell for fear of “ holding” when the higher tariff 
comes into force. The original shipper will be anxious for 
sales and remittances ; the ports will all be overstocked, and 
the natives will reap the benefit, as they generally do, of 
the panic that must ensue. The calmer minds will, no 
doubt, be aware that the new Tariff cannot be imposed 
without some notice, yet there are sure to be many mer- 
chants who will speculate on the chance, and thus all the 
markets will be flooded. Even the native buyers will 
overdo their purchases, and some of the goods will have to 
stop in transit to the interior, for lack of funds to pay lekin 
and other taxes or squeezes. 

Li Hung Chang is reputed to be the richest man in 
China, and there are many who, rightly or wrongly, believe 
that he obtained his great wealth at the expense of his 
country. He has, no doubt, had the control, for many 
years, of the means for defending China, and we have seen 
the result in the war with Japan. The Chinese soldiers 
were supplied with fire-arms that did not shoot, with powder 
that did not explode, and with officers that ran away at the 
approach of the Japanese. The truth is that drzdery and 
corruption are the causes of China's terrible losses. The 


natives of the Celestial Empire, physically (and mentally 
a2 
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also, in my opinion, which is founded on an experience of 
the two nations of more than 36 years) are greatly superior 
to the Japanese. Remember what General Gordon did in 
1861-2 with only 3,000 Chinamen, well drilled and armed, 
who took the city of Soochow which was defended by 
100,000 Rebels. Li Hung Chang (then General Li) was 
in a kind of joint-command with Gordon. Li is said to have 
given Gordon great offence at the time, and if it be true, J, 
for one, cannot understand the recent allusions to General 
Gordon’s great respect and friendship for Li Hung Chang. 
Gordon was the essence of truth, and I believe that there 
must be some mistake in the story that Gordon—who no 
longer lives to contradict it—considered Li to be one of 
those men for whom one would readily give one’s life.* 

* Indeed, officially, Li may even have been Gordon’s superior, but it 
was always understood that the latter did not allow any interference in the 
conduct of the war and that when Li, after the taking of Soochow, during 
Gordon’s temporary absence, caused the decapitation of the three Wangs 
(claimants to the throne of China) Gordon was very angry and tried hard 
“to find” Li. 
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BHARATA NATYA SASTRA; OR, THE INDIAN 
DRAMATICS BY BHARATA MUNI. 


By H. H. Darvuva, B.A., LL.B, D.L.A., M.R.A.S., M.P.T.S. 
District and Sessions Judge, Amreli, India. 


“ Lokasya Charitam Nétyam.” 


THE ancient Rishis of India, and the Greek Rhetoricians and Poets, stood 
alone among the nations of the world, to first create that Flower of Human 
Imagination—the Drama, to amuse and instruct people. But they have 
given their own sweet colour and flavour, beauty and fragrance, variety 
and attraction, to their productions in the history of their existence. 

While the Hindu tradition ascribes everything to Brahmadeva or 
Pitimaha, the Great Father of the World, the first of the Hindu Triad, the 
creator, there is a tendency in other quarters to trace everything of literary, 
scientific, or artistic worth in India to a Greek origin, or to ascribe their 
polish or perfection to Greek influences, direct or indirect. 

From Dr. Bhau Daji downwards, the age of Xdaliddsa, the Indian 
Shakespeare, was being brought down to the 6th century of the Christian 
Era. And with him came the Ad@vya and Néfaka Literature to a later 
age. The great “burst of song” in the 6th-7th century in India has 
puzzled several scholars of note and eminence. And the Vikramdditya, 
of the Azndu Tradition of the first century before Christ, has been brought 
down to the middle of the 6th century after Christ, and his Samvat Era is 
said to have been antedated by 600 years! The great name of Mr. 
Fergusson is associated with this last fiction, and Prof. Max Miiller has 
hallowed the theory by christening the age as that of “the Renaissance 
of Sanskrit Literature.” Dr. Bhau Daji has, before them, read in A@/idisa, 
a paraphrasis of A/atrigupta, the viceroy deputed by the Vikramaditya of 
Ujjayini of the 6th century to Kashmere, on whose retirement Pravarasena 
ascended the vacant throne. Dr. Peterson too, in seeking the cause of 
the impulse that led to the great “burst of song,” in the 6th-7th century, 
is led to see Greek influences in the fiction of Kddambari of Bana, as 
there certainly were, he adds, in the Astronomy, as taught by Avyabhata 
and Varihamthira, and as known to even Addidisa. And he has found 
parallel passages from a work of Achilies Tatius of 450 A.p., strikingly 
agreeing with some from Xddaméari. But mere conjectures as the former, 
and such stray parallels as these, are, surely, not the evidence, to settle the 
great question, as to the age of the Literature of a Nation, and its originality 
or indebtedness to others. 

But these theories have found their refutation from the discoveries of 
one of these scholars himself, among others, I mean Dr. Peterson. In the 
two interesting Papers that he read before the Royal Asiatic Societies of 
London and Bombay on (1) “Panini, Poet and Grammarian”* and 
(2) “Courtship in Early India as based on the Kdédma Siétra of 

* Jour. R.A.S., April, 1891, pp. 311 ff. 
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VAatsydyana,”* Dr. Peterson is inclined to believe, that both Kd/idé@sa and 
his Patron Vikramaditya, belonged rather to the first century before, than 
to the 6th century after Christ. Dr. Bihler also has contributed a very 
valuable Paper to the subject ‘‘ Die Zndischen Inschriften und das Alter der 
Indischen Kunstpoesie” in which he has traced the existence of Sanskrit 
Poetry of classical type—Xdavya-—from the fifth, through the fourth and 
third, to the second century of the Christian era, And this he does with 
the aid of eighteen of Mr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions. To this evidence 
Dr. Peterson adds the case of Asvaghoshat author of ‘‘ The Fo-Sho-Hing- 
Tsan-King ” (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XIX.) or the Life of Buddha 
originally written in Sanskrit—by the twelfth Buddhist Patriarch, a con- 
temporary of Kanishka, in a.p. 78. Dr. Peterson adds that “the startling 
resemblance between Asvaghosha’s Poetry and that of Ad/dasa cannot 
fail to attract the attention of the reader even of the English version of the 
Chinese translation.” Tis takes Aa/iddsa back to the first century ot 
the Christian era. The author of J/alavikdgnimitra could not have 
chosen a hero, that lived in the second half of the second century before 
Christ, unless only a short space separated him from the Poet—for, 
very little is known of him from the Purdvas. Mr. Pandit rightly believes 
that the author tried his first hand at a recent well-known event in Indian 
History. The Aihole Inscription of King Puéi-Kest 7/7. of 634 A.D., 
was the earliest recorded date of the Poet’s time. The Mandasore 
Inscription pushed it back to 472 a.p. Vatsabhatti the author of the 
Inscription had probably for his model, the A/eghadiita and the Riti- 
Samhdara of Kaliddsa§ To these I may add the testimony of the great 
Mimansist Kumdrila—Bhattacharya Svamin, the author of the Zantravir 
ttika, a Gloss on Sabarasvamin’s commentary on the Miminsi Sutras of 
Jaimini. The first Adhyaya and Pada Third of it gives the following verses : 

Yatha rumayam lavanakareshu 

Merau yatha vo-jjvala-rrukma-bhimau 

Yaj-jayate tan-mayam-eva tats yat 

Tatha bhaved-veda-vidatma-tushtih 

Evam-cha vidvad-vachanad-vinirgatam 

Prasiddha-rapam Kavibhir-niraipitam 

“ Satam-hi sandeha-padeshu vastushu” 

“ Primanam-antah-karana-pravrittayah.” 

* Jour. Bo. Br. R.A.S., vol. xviii., No. xlix., 1872, p. 110. 

7 We have now an excellent edition of the original Sanskrit poem Buddha-Charitam 
by Prof. Cowell, which is also to be translated by him for the same Sacred Books of the 
East Series as vol. xlii. 

} Jour. R.A.S., April, 1891, p. 324. 

§ The questions of Milinda (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxxv.), a work written in 
Northern India, either in Sanskrit itself or in some North Indian Prakrit, “of an age 
ranging between the Bactrian King Menander’s and the Buddhist writer Buddhaghosha’s, 
has, perhaps, a reference to the poet’s A/eghadzita in the following. Menander-Milinda, 
approaching Wdgasena is described as overcome with “a feeling of fear and anxiety” . . 
‘like a Yakkha (ogre) who has sinned against Vessavana (the king of ogres and fairies),” 
p. 38. Pali Yakkha is surely Sanskrit VYaksha, and Vessavana is Sanskrit Vats7avana, a 
name of Xudera, the God of Riches, of Yakshas and Gandharvas, etc. The simile above 
seems to have been drawn from verse 1 of Meghaditita, which see. 
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“Just as in Ruma, as in Mines of Salt, as in Mount Meru, or as in the 
bright Land of Goid, whatever is produced, may become like it, so may 
become the satisfaction (or contentment) of the Atman of the knowers of 
the Vedas. And similarly has it come out in the words of the Learned, 
(and it has been) enunciated by Poets of well-known form,—that in cases 
of doubt in good people, the indications of their heart (conscience) are the 
authorities (to be obeyed and followed).” 

The lines italicized above are from the immortal drama of that famous 
poem, Sakuntala or the “ Lost Ring.” 

Thus the Hindu Traditions have succeeded in the long run in the estimate 
of their age of Ada/iddsa and his Patron Vikramdditya, of the Samvat Era. 
But he was not the first nor the last dramatist. In his Preface to the 
Mialavikagnimitra he names Lhasa, Saumilla, and Kaviputrau. Bhasa is 
named by Béva, Vallabha’s Subhashitivali, Sdrngadhara-Paddhati and 
by Swkti Muktivali of Réja-Sekhara, Somila is also mentioned. by 
Rijastkhara, and to him is ascribed Si#draka-Kathi, jointly with Rdamila. 
Kaviputrdu are known to Vallabha’s Subhashitavali. Our poet Kilidasa 
again is an authority for another Dramatist Bharata-Muni—the founder 
of the dramatic School. Vikramorvasi Act III. Vishkambhaka, brings on 
the stage two of the S%shyas or disciples of Bharata who inform the 
audience that the Nymph Urvasi stumbled in the performance of the part 
of Lakshmi in the Lakshmi-Svayamvara Nataka. The writers on Dramatics 
ascribe another work to Bharata, viz., the Zripura-diha which his Vatya 
Sdastra also admits. 

Thus the Hindu Drama and the founder of the School are anterior, at 
least to the first century before Christ. The Bharata Natya Séstra, that 
I propose to introduce to the Congress, also contains eloquent proofs of 
the Classical Xidvya and JVatya Literature of India, being ancient and not 
so recent, as is generally supposed. Mdéftya or Mitaka according to Bharata 
is but a species of Kavya.* 

The Bharata Nitya Sdstra is a very rare work. The Deccan College 
Collections of Poona contain but 2 copies of the work (MSS. Nos. 68 
and 69 of VI. Collection of 1873-74, vide their Catalogue of 1888, p. 57). 
They are both from Bikaner, containing 260 Folios with 8 lines on each 
page, and 237 Folios and 11 lines on each page, respectively. My MS. 
belongs to the Collections of the Vallabhacharya Gosvami Maharaja 
Vitthalésaji of Amreli—Bombay (since dead 1894). It is No. 13 of his 
Group No. 75 of Sangita works. It contains 284 Folios oblong (1 ft. 
x 4in.) with 8 lines on each page—the first and the last pages being 
written on one side and the latter having 5 lines only on it. Thus there 
are about 4333 lines in the MS. with an average of 40 letters in a line. 
The present MS. is a copy of one existing in Jodhpur. So this and the 
Poona MSS. belong to one family, viz., Rajputana. The Gosvami 
Maharaja’s MS. is dated V.S. 1928 (A.p. 1872) Asvin Vadi 3. 

The work? is mainly a metrical composition, there being some Prose 


* For further antiquity c% Postscript note, oste. 

+ The Bharata Nitya-Sastra has, since the writing of this paper, been printing in the 
Kavya Mala series of Pandit Durgdprasdéda, who had a copy of the Amreli MS. from me. 
The Pandit unfortunately has not lived tc complete the edition, who would surely have 
done it full justice. 
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Kérikés and Sitras also in it. The verses have not been all numbered, 
but at the close of Chapters I., II., IV., V., are given the totals of their 
verses 95, 100, 311, and 167 respectively. I have at the end given the 
contents of the chapters of the work. 

There are 38 chapters in all called the Adhydyas. They are wholly 
written in the usual heroic or Purdnic metre Anushtubh with the exception 
of some Jndravajrds and Upajatis at the close of some chapters, and at 
intervals, and the Aryé metre, in which the S#tras and Kérikds are given 
as a summary, sometimes, of the prose preceding them. There are single 
instances of Vasantatilaki, Malini and the Sragdhard (the last but one) 
also. 

The first and the last two chapters deal with the Rise and Origin of the 
Drama in India. The scene of the birth of the Drama and the Theatre is 
laid in Paradise. Bharata sits surrounded by the Holy Sages who question 
him about the object and origin of the Drama (vide vv. 2, 3, 4; 5)s its 
descriptions, divisions, and details, and he takes them to the origin of 
things. The Golden age (Satya Yuga) had set ; also the silver age (Treta 
Yuga): and rough times had come. The /Jamdu-Dvipa (Asia) was occupied 
by Devas, Danavas, Gandharvas, Vakshas, Rikshasas, the great Migas etc. 
It was the great /zdra who desired of Pitémaha Brahmadeva to see a 
play (Xridaniyakam), that would be Drisya (visible), and Sravya (audible) 
(vv. 8to 11). Srahmadeva thereupon sat in meditation, and breathed out 
Natya Veda or the Drama as the fifth Veda. It was at the desire of 
Indra that this Veda should be the fifth Veda, and for both classes and 
masses. And it was created accordingly. Verses (Padyam) were taken from 
the Rig- Veda, music (Gitam) from the Sdma veda, Gesticulation (Abhinaya) 
from the Yajur-veda, and Rasa or Sentiments from the Atharva Veda. 
And it was at the Flag Celebration (Dhvaja-mahotsava) of /zdra that the 
first drama was celebrated by Bharata Muni and Nirada Muni, and the 
Gods were pleased with it. It opened with a indi (Benediction) and the 
composition consisted of the History in which the Dénavas were con- 
quered by the Devas. The several Deities made choice presents to the 
performers. The Daityas, that had collected there, were much agitated at 
it, and led by Viriipiksha they exclaimed ‘“‘Come we will not have it.” By 
their destructive magic, the speech, action, and memory of the actors were 
paralysed. Seeing this, Zxdra asked the Manager or Si#tradhara, why 
it was so, and he saw the whole thing, as it really stood, in meditation. 
He thereupon, on receiving no reply from him, got up with anger, took up 
his glorious banner, marched up the stage and thrashed weil the Dixavas. 
But that did not allay the tears of the actors, whereupon Bharata Muni 
approached Brakmadeva, who by his conciliatory speech, won the parties 
over, after he had ordered the erection of a stage by Vis‘vakarma, and the 
stationing of the Devas, etc., in the several quarters thereof, for its protec- 
tion. Viripiksha spoke at the time to Brahmadeva, that the Mityaveda 
he had created was “Ours, that you have done for the Gods. Then it 
should be so done that the Daztyas should be considered as good for it as 
the Devas.” Brahmadeva replied “Be ye not angry. I have done 
Vatyaveda to represent your, as weli as the Devas’ good or bad actions. 
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It is neither. solely yours, nor of the Devas. It is for the whole of this 
threefold world,” etc. He advised them therefore not to be angry with 
the Gods. 
“* Deva-ni-m-asurandm-cha rijye lokasya Chatva—hi 
Brahmar-shingm—cha, vijneyam Niatyam vrittanta—darsakam.” 
“The Drama is to be known as the exhibitor of the life of the 
Brahmarshis, as well as of that of the kingdoms of this world, and of the 
Devas or Gods, and the Asuras.” In short, the Drama is pithily described 
as ‘‘ Lokasya Charitam Nityam. (Drama is the Life of the World.) The 
difference between the Devas and the Dénavas was thus quietly got over. 
The Drama and the Stage, from that time forth, had their existence in 
Paradise, where the Sishyas or Disciples of Bharata Muni and Nérada 
Muni, with Gandharvas and Apsaras, were holding the representations at 
the Court of Zzdra. In chapters xxxvii. and xxxviii. are given the facts 
descriptive of the descent of the Drama from Heaven to Earth by the 
Omniscient (Sarvajia) Muni Bharata, also called there, the Juni of 
Munis (Muninim Munih), in reply to the questions of his holy audience. 
Once upon a time, the sons of Bharaza enacted a comedy, making light 
of the “shzs, which incensed them so much, that they cursed the actors, 
that they would fall on Earth from Heaven, and they would be reduced to 
the low state of Dancers (arttakih), and have to depend on women and 
children for support. ‘The Gods thereupon appeased the Aishis, who were 
pleased to add that the Drama would net, however, perish. The sons of 
Bharata bitterly complained to him, that it was on his account that they 
were ruined, when Bhara/a consoled them, saying— 


Mi-vah pra nasyatametat. .. . 

Mahisrayam mahipunyam Vedingopinga-sambhavan 
Asurebhya idam chaiva yathi-tattvam tathastutat 
Nityam datvé tatah sarve priyaschittam charishyatha. 


“ Let it not be perished of you... This, that is very great and very 
holy, born of the Vedas, their Angas and Upingas. Let it be for the 
Asuras, all as it is. And giving it (to them), may you all perform (your) 
purification (Privaschitta). 

Still, that was not its descent to the Earth. It was reserved for another 
occasion, and another being. This history is given in the last chapter. 
Nahusha, once upon a time, came to be the Ruler of the Gods, by his 
policy, intelligence, and valour. While he was thus ruling, he wished to 
see the Gandharvas and Mityas perform with the Apsaras. LPrihaspati, 
followed by the Gods, protested, saying that the Devdigands cannot play 
with men, Vahusha thereupon ordered Bharata to look to it—when the 
Muni directed his sons to go with him to the Earth, and play the several 
Dramas there, as the King Vahusha should not be disobeyed. They, there- 
upon, alighted upon the Earth with Vahusha, and being affianced there with 
human damsels, they got progeny. They established the Drama and the 
Stage with them, and from them was the Race of Bharatas. It was thus 
that the Theatre established itself on Earth, being a Descent from Heaven. 

There is something charmingly sublime about the myth. We have a 
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parallel of this in the Rise of Poetry from Vi/miki in the Treti Age. 
It was the result of a meditation of a A/uni affected with the fate of two 
Krauncha Birds. But a higher parentage is here proposed for the sublimer 
Dramatic Art. Even the beautiful imagery cannot conceal from us the 
simple outlines of the real picture of the First Dawn. 

From the above resumé, it appears that there were five characters who 
were concerned in the Rise and Spread of the Drama. Jndra the Leader 
of the Devas desired it, Brahmadeva created it, Viriipaksha claimed a 
share of its honour for the Dinavas, Bharata, a Muni, established it, and 
Nahusha, while on the throne of Paradise, brought it from there, to our 
Land. There may be lurking a tradition of a foreign, and perhaps a 
Greek origin, or a claim for it, of the Drama. But more on it hereafter. 

Still it would be interesting to compare notes with the Greek works on 
Greek Dramatics. But I believe the latter cannot be as exhaustive and as 
extensive as our present work, the extent of which we have summarized 
below. After the three chapters about its rise and history, in no passage 
of which are there any names known to Indian tradition or History, the 
only names that occur are of Arihaspati, the Preceptor of the Gods, 
Narada Muni, Tumburu, the inventor of the musical instrument known by 
his name, Zinudu Muni the inventor of the Zéazdava dance, and the 
Munis Svati and Pushkara, inventors of several musical instruments, and 
Kohala and Séndilya and Vatsa, of whom we know very little from other 
sources. No sacred or profame author is referred to or alluded to by 
name. 

In the concluding chapter, the writer divides the honour of establishing 
the Drama in heaven, between Svdtz, Viarada, and himself. The assistance 
of JVdrada at the outset has also been acknowledged in the first chapter. 
Kolahala or more correctly Koha/a or Kahala (?) seems to be the propagator 
of the science among mortals—who seems to be one of the descendants of 
his Sishyas. Vatsa and Séndilya seem to be the sharers of the work and 
honour with Avfa/a. But no classical references are to be met with for 
these other Rhetoricians or Dramaticians.* Can this Sandilya be the same 
as the author of the Sandilya Sfitras? And can our Vatsa have anything 
to do with the Vitsydyanat of Kama Sitras? Kama Tantra has been 
repeatedly referred to in our work (Vide ch. xxiii., xxiv., etc.). Also 
Vaisika Séstrakérat meaning perhaps the same (ch. vi.). 

Svatt, and Mdarada, are again referred to in ch. xxxv. as writers on 
Avanaddha or hide-dressed musical instruments as drums, etc. How 


* Except it be that Mallinatha quotes from Aohala or Kéhala in his valuable com- 
mentary on Aé/iddsa’s Kumdrasambhava Mahékdvya or the Great Poem of the Birth of 
the War God, Kumara or Karttikeya. Can Kahala have anything to do with the invention 
of cymbals that also go by his name, as /wshkara is of the drum, J/r7danga, also known 
by his name, and 7umduru is of Tamburd or tambourine? Possibly. 

{ Patanjali in his Maha Bhéshya or the great commentary on Pénini’s Siitras gives 
in several places the derivative Vatsyéyana from Vatsa, Can it have anything to do with 
our names here? 

{ This may equally be Vitsydyana, the author of the Admasitras, who has a chapter 
on the subject, or the independent writer on the theme, who preceded him, and whose 
work forms the basis of his. 
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interesting would it be, if we found these originals, from which our author 
has so largely copied. In other places unnamed authors are referred to, as 
anyatr-apyuktam (ch. ix.), anye-tu, anyath, Acharyah, Kshepaka (Zé. pp. 
80-81), etc. 

Besides Kama-tantra, Itthdsas ch. i., xxv.), etc., Puranas (in one place, 
ch. xix.), iti-Sdstra, Artha-Sastra, Silpa-Sdstra (ch. xxv.), Manu-Niti 
(ch. xvi.), Zatva-Jnidna (ch. vii.) and perhaps a work by name asa- 
Vichara or Rasavichdra-mukha (ch. vi.) are referred to. 

None of these writers or works enables us to fix the time or age of our 
author, except that his time was later than the Vedic Period as embracing 
the Mantra, Brihmana, Upanishad and Sitra periods of Prof. Max 
Miiller’s classification—as also the Epic age of Ramdyava and Mahabha- 
rata. It is fairly within the Purdnic times, or perhaps at the junction of 
the Darsana or Rationalistic and Purdnic or early Brahminic times The 
Jainas, Bauddhas and other Yatis and Lingins, and notably Pasupatas 
were already in existence (ch. xii.) Kdshdyavasanas may either mean Jaina 
or Buddhistic Monks, and sometimes the Hindu recluses too (ch. xi.). 
But the appellations Mirgrantha and Bhadanta are clearer (vide ch. xvii.). 
Sramanas* (the MS. reading Sraminas having no meaning) point to the 
same direction (ch. ii.). Piéshandins or heretics also are named with the 
last (Zdzd). 

But better still are two other words for foreigners, viz., Sakas and Yavanas, 
Sakas are mentioned twice (vide ch. xvii. and xxii.) like the A//echchhas 
(ch. xi., p. 98 and ch. xvii.). In one place they are mentioned with 
Bihlikas,t Khashas, and Sabaras, for their Language, as Mlechchhas in 
ch. xvii. But in the other place they are mentioned with Yavanas, where 
there can be no mistake about them (ch. xxii.). There, their colours, as 
well as directions, are fixed. In representing them the actors are to be 
shown as fair complexioned. They are from the North and the West. 
The verse runs thus : 


“ Sakischa Vavanaschaiva ..... 
Priyena Gaurih Karttavyah Uttaram Paschimam Disam” 
(Ch. xxii. p. 154). 

“The Sakas, and the Yavanas, are to be made (painted) fair (white)— 
for the Northern and the Western directions.” 

This would mean that the Saas or Scythians were settled about the 
Northern and the Yavanas or Greeks or Greeco-Bactrians were settled 
about the Western Borders of India about the time of this work, and were 
both fair in complexion. 

It is therefore that the Sakas in the other place are placed with the 
Sabaras, Bahlikas and Khashas that were border races to the North and 
the West. Then these references cannot take our present work beyond 
the first quarter of the fourth century before Christ. And I am of opinion 
that as far as the present data go we cannot aspire to go further. And 

* Pali Samana. Cf. Pref. T. W. Rhys David’s notes on the word, p. 7. ‘The 
Questions of Milinda,” Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxxv. 


+ Can they be the Bactrian Greeks of Sugala where Milinda-Menander ruled, circa 
B.C. 150-110, as King of the 500 Yonakas or Yavanas? Cf. Ibid. 
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if this be the fact, the claim of Viriipiksha might have been based on surer 

grounds, and on a solid historic basis—that the new foreigners and country- 

men of Alexander and Megasthenes had told the People of India, that 
they too had a prior claim to the Drama. This does not necessarily mean 
that the one was indebted to the other for the valuable possession. But 
there was a time, when the foreigners witnessed the strange drama, and 
when they saw themselves excelled, perhaps, their leader put in his caveat, 
ending in a perfect reconciliation, as seen above in the myth narrated here. 

Who is then the author of the Bharata Natya Sastra? is the natural 
question. The ending colophon gives the name as Vandi-Bharata- 

Pustakam—The work of Nandi Bharata or the work known as such. 

The present form of the work is a running Dialogue between Bharata and 

the other A/unis. It is the usual Purinic strain with its occasional metrical 

or grammatical irregularities. Ch. i. twice gives the form a-pijayitvad for 
aptijya and ch. xxxviii. Kathishyati for its Kathayishyati. My MS. is not 
correct throughout—but these are no mistakes of the Scribe. Again the 

Stitras and Karikas have been subsequently incorporated by Bhanudatta in 

his Rasatarazigini (No. 651 xv. Poona Collections Catalogue 1888 p. 294). 

The author of Advya-prakiésa also has incorporated some of these Avirzkas 

into his own (vide Bhatta Vamanicharya’s edition of Kavyaprakasa Sans. 

Preface, p. 9). Thus almost all the writers on Poetics acknowledge their in- 

debtedness, and ascribe the authorship of the Sé/ras and Karikas,to Bharata 

Muni from Rudrata in his Kavydlaikara (ch. xvi. v. 38) to Visvanatha in 

his Sahityadarpana (which see). Under the circumstances there exists no 

doubt as to the existence and authorship of Bharata Muni of the aphorisms 
of Dramatics. .I have found the name of another work by the same Muni 
in Group 98 No. 1 of Gosvami Maharaja Vitthalesaji’s collections of MSS. 
by name Bharata-Kritas Shta-niyika-bhedah. 1 have not been able to 
go through it as it is at Bombay. Then from this work, and from Lakshmi- 

Svayamvara on the authority of Addiddisa, and Tripura-daha Dima- 

Sanjnah, as learnt from Bharata Mitya Sastra (ch. iv.) itself, and from the 

several instances of metres to be used in the Drama (ch. xv.), and from 

other subjects treated of in this dramatic Cyclopzdia, the great power and 
authorship of the J/uzz are clearly manifested. But the present work may 
have been from the pen of one of his Sishyas or descendants by name 

Nandi Bharata. Although the writer does not name his patron, yet he 

closes the work with a graceful benediction for him, thus : 

“ Evam Natya-prayoge bahu-vidhi-vihitam Karmma-Sastra-pranitam 
Noktam yach-chitra lokid-anukriti-karandt-samvibhavyam tu tajjnath, 
Kinchinyat sam-pra-pirna bhavati Vasumati nashta-durbhiksha-roga 
Santir-go-brihmandanam bhavatu Narapatih patu prithvim samagram.” 

“Thus has it been prescribed in many ways in the representation of the 
Drama, as stated in the Science of Actions. And what is not given here 
may be realized from the World by persons acquainted with it, by making 
imitations. And what (is) more, that the earth (full of Vasw or wealth) 
becomes full of Famine and Disease, (is) destroyed ! May there be peace 
to cows and Brahmanas! May the king (Narapati) protect this whole 
earth !” 
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The last verse describes the work as Bharatasya yasivaham bearing the 
fame of Bharata, which the Muni himself would not do, if he were the 
author. Then the writer of the present work seems to be Vandi Bharata 
and not the Muni himself. Whoever be the author, he has shown great 
command over the subject in describing it in all its aspects. The minutest 
details are given of the construction of the Theatre-house and the furnishing 
of it, and its opening, and other ceremonies, in chapters 2nd and 3rd. 
The fourth chapter is equally full about Dancing, in describing the Ziazdava 
Dance, and the fifth, about the performing of the Prelude or Pérva-Razga. 
The sixth chapter is named the Rasddhydya, treating of the sentiments, in 
all their details, as the seventh is for the exhibitions of them. The eighth 
chapter gives the gesticulations of the head, eyes, nose, cheeks, lips, face, 
neck, etc., and the ninth, of hands single and joined, feet, chest, sides, etc., 
in acting and dancing. The tenth chapter is for Cidvi motions, and the 
eleventh for A/anda/a, the twelfth being for the gaits of different characters. 

The thirteenth chapter is ¢e chapter of the work. It deals with the 
ten Riipakas or dramas, their styles and other qualifications. The fourteenth 
names, defines, and illustrates, the important metres to be used in dramas 
beginning with those of 6 syllables and ending with those of 26. The 
names of some are given differently from those occurring in standard 
works on Metrics ; for instance, Druta-vilambita, Bhujanga-prayata, Malini, 
ffarini, Mandiékranta, and Prithvi, are respectively called Hasinipluta, 
A-prameya Néndi-mukhi, Vrishabha-lalita, Sridharé, and Vilambita-gatt. 
Chapter xvi. similarly concerns itself with the A/a#karas used in dramas. 
Chapter xvii. gives Prakrita idioms—and the dialects named are 7. There 
is surely a departure from Vararuchi’s Prakrita Prakasa. But here, what 
is given, is, as it obtains in the several provinces of India. It goes over the 
whole ground of the continent as regards its Geography. Fuller definitions 
and descriptions of the 10 Répakas are given in the rgth than in the 13th 
chapter. The 2oth describes the several Sandhis of the Drama, while the 
21st gives the origin and history of the Vrittis,and tells how Vishyu called 
them into existence, while fighting with the Demons A/adhu and Kaitabha 
and destroying them. 

Chapter 22nd takes us to the Dressing and Scenic room behind the 
stage, and makes very practical suggestions. Chapters 23rd and 24th again 
revert to the 4/hinayas or gesticulations. And in the 25th are again some 
practical hints and instructions to male and female actors in playing their 
several parts. Chapter 26th is again for other Aé/znayas, while chapter 27th 
has directions as to what parts are to be assigned to whom, looking to the 
grace, and delicacy, or force, and spirit, of their execution. Chapter 28th 
among other things gives the place and time for acting. There should 
never be a representation at noon, or dinner, or supper time, or Sandyha 
worship time, or midnight. It may either be in the early morning, in the 
forenoon, or afternoon, or evening. 

Chapters 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 are for Music, and musical instru- 
ments of various kinds in extensive details of them. Chapter 36th is 
again one of practical hints about the parts of Gods, Réksasas, Kings, 
Generals, Ministers, Macebearers and Chamberlains, Buffoons and other 
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paraphernalia of the King, to be assigned to what sorts and appearances of 
persons and how. And the contents of the last two chapters 37th and 
38th are sufficiently given before. 

Thus along with the history of the Subject, the Style, the Music, the 
Dancing, the Metres, Sanskrita and Prakrita, the languages Sanskrita or 
Vernacular, the Gesticulations, the Dresses, Ornaments, and other ap- 
pendages of the Drama have been given with a mastery of details, dis- 
covering a keen and close insight into every branch of them. And it is 
this, that has won for him the titles of the A/uni of Munis and Sarvaina 
or all knowing. The Master has always kept before his mind’s eye the 
Mirror of actual Life for all acting and representation. It is not the 
object of this Paper to do full justice to the work. Each chapter and 
each branch requires a separate Disquisition. But we cannot more grace- 
fully close this reading than with the Ideal of a Drama that is presented 
here, in the words of the Master himself : 


Trailokyasyasya sarvasya Natyam Bhavanukirttanam 
Kvachid-Bandhah kvachit-krida kvachidarthah kvachitsamah 
Kvachid-dasyam kvachid-Yuddham kvachit-Kamah kvachid vadhah 
Dharméadharma-pravrittanam kamat-kamarthasevinam 
Nigraham durvinitanam mattanam damana-kriya 
Klibinamapi Viinamutsahesvara-maninam 
Abodhinim vibhodhascha vaidagdhyam vidushamapi 
Ishvaranam vibodhascha sthairyam duhkhadrditasya-cha 
Sarvopajivinamartho Yati-rudvigna-chetasam 
lind-bhivopasampannam nanavasthantaratmakam 

Loka-Vrittainukaranam Natya-metan-maya kritam 
Uttama-dhama-madhyaném naranam karma-sansrayam 
Hitopadesajananam Kale Natyam maya Kritam 
Dharmyam yasasya-mayushyam Hitam Buddhi-vivarddhanam 
Lokopadesajananam Natyametad-bhavishyatt 
Na tat srutam na tat Silpam na sa vidya na si Kala 
Nasau yogo na tat Karma Natyesmin yanna adrisyate 

> * ~ - + 
Yo-yam Svabhavo lokasya sukha-duhkha-samanvitah 
Songadyabhinayopeto Natya-mit-yabhidhiyate 
Veda-vidye-tihisina-ma-rathanam partkalpanam 
Vinoda-Karanam loke Natyam-etad-bhavishyati.—(Chapter i.) 


“ Natya or Drama is the representation of the Bhavas, Bhiaons, (feelings or 
essences) of the whole of this threefold World. In some places there is 
imprisonment, in some dalliance, in some Arvtha or Economics or interest, 
in some equality (?). In some places there is slavery, in some war, in 
some love, and in some execution ; of those engaged in virtue and vice, of 
those taking to Love or Desire for its own sake ; the chastisement of the 
immoral, and the correction of the infatuated or mad, as also of the im- 
beciles, and of youths, feeling pride of exuberance or power. And there 
is the instruction there of the uninstructed, and also the proficiency of the 
learned. There is the counselling of the lords and consolation or stability 
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of those afflicted with misery. There is the attaining of the objects of all 
that are dependant, and the restraining (of the mind) of those whose 
minds are troubled. I have made this Vé¢ya or Drama, full of different 
kinds of BAdvas, feelings or essences, consisting of different states (of life), 
an imitation of the World—where there are (described) the actions of the 
high, the middle, and the lower classes of men. I have made the WVitya 
productive of beneficial teaching in proper time. Religious, glorious, life- 
giving, beneficial, increasing the intellect ; productive of teaching to the 
People shall this Vaétya become. There are no (sacred) learning, no arts, 
no sciences, no skill, no Yoga, no Karma, that are not seen in this Mitya. 
. . . Whatever the nature of the People, whether full of happiness or 
misery, that is accompanied by the gesticulations of the body, &c., is called 
the Matya. This datya shall become the unfolder of Vedic lore, of the 
Ztihdsas or histories, and of Artha or politics and economics ; it will be 
the maker or the means of the delight to the People.” (Free translation.) 
* * * * * 

The writer closes his work with the following verses on the merits to be 

attained by the students of the Drama: 


Ya Gatir Veda-vidusham ya Gatir- Vajia-Réarinam 

Va gatir-Dana-silinam tam gatim prapnuyaddhi-sah 
Daéna-dharmeshu sarveshu kirtyate su-mahat-phalam 
Prekshaniya-pradinam hi sarva-déneshu Sasyate 

Na tatha gandha-malyena Deva muhyanti piijitah 

Yatha Natya-prayogatstair-nityam tishthanti mangalath 
Gandharvam-cheha Nityam-cha yah Samyak paripalayet 
Sa Isvara-Ganesanam labhate sadgatim param. 

- * * * ~ 
Mahipunyam prasastam cha lokinam Nayanotsavam 
Natyasistram samaptedam (sic) Bharatasya yasovaham. 

(Chapter xxxviii.) 


“What is the fate of the knowers of the Vedas, what is (again) the fate 
of the performers of the Sacrifices, what is (also) the fate of the meritorious 
or charitable, the same fate is obtained by Him. Great fruit is praised in 
all religious and meritorious acts; and giving the representation of a 
Drama is described as the best of all such acts. The Gods are not so 
pleased when worshipped with sweet unguents and flower chaplets as they 
are with the auspices of the performances of the Dramas. He, who main- 
tains this Vatya of the Gandharvas in this world, attains to the great good 
estate of /‘vara or the god Siva and of Ganesa or the god of wisdom. . . . 
This seizure of the Mézya or Drama, fame-giving of Bharata, the delight of 
the eye of the People, very sacred and famous is (now) finished.” 


Our readers will share in the general regret at the untimely death of the author of the 
above excellent paper, one of the most promising of Indian scholars, which took place at 
Surat on the 29th June. We trust that some steps will be taken to commemorate the 
memory and activity of one who to English attainments joined a Sanscrit scholarship, now, 
alas, so rare among educated Hindus of the new School. —Zd. 


‘ 

















QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 


By Pror. Dr. Epwarp MOonret. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

We welcome the publication of the 2nd volume of the “ Recueil d’arché- 
ologie orientale ”* by Clermont Ganneau, of which the first volume appeared 
in 1888. ‘The first printed parts contained the most varied inscriptions : 
Palmyrean, Arabic, Minaean, Nabatean, Hebrew, Greek and Latin. 

In the category of *‘ general” works we also include the 3d edition of 
Riess’ Bible Atlas.t Any eulogy of this excellent publication would be 
superfluous. In the new edition there are corrections of several points in 
the preceding one. Thus the towns of Hippos and Susitha which the 
2nd edition located the former at Kalat el Hosn, the latter at Abu Shushe 
are now identified with a single place viz., Susiye. 

The treatise which H. Grimme, Professor at the University of Freiburg 
in Switzerland, has devoted to Hebrew accentuation,f is, in reality, a work 
on accentuation in Semitic languages. It is a very detailed monograph on 
a subject that has already been often discussed, but which remains obscure, 
notwithstanding the rays of light from time to time thrown upon it by 
specialists. The author does not decide the question of the original form 


of the Hebrew article. Was this article 7 originally 2 like the Arabic 
yi? We do not think that any doubt is here admissible, as much for 


reasons of comparative Semitic philology, which it would take too long to 


expound here, as on account of the presence in Hebrew of such forms 


as ba mda, which appear to us difficult to explain by any other 


etymology. The author has added an interesting dissertation on the form 
of the name 1177’ to his treatise, which he concludes with the remark that 
the signification of the sacred Tetragram still fails us, a statement which is 
only too true. 

The last number of the “ Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft” (fasc. II. 1896) brings a readable article by Bacher on a 
curious Hebrew-Persian dictionary of the 15th century. The incomplete 
MS. belongs to Dr. M. Gaster of London. The author of the MS. is 
named Moses B. Aharon B. Scheerith of Schirwan in the north of Persia. 
The MS. was finished in the year 1771 of the Seleucide era, 5219 anno 
mundi (1459 of the Christian era). 


* Paris, E. Leroux, 1896. The 4 first parts with maps and engravings have already 
appeared. 

+ “ Bibel-Atlas in zehn Karten,” 3rd edition, Freiburg i. B. Herder, 1895. 

+ “Grundziige der hebraischen Akzent und Vokallehre” (Collectanea friburgensia 
fasc. V.). Friburgi Helvetiorum, apud bibliopolam Universitatis, 1896. 
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BIBLICAL HEBREW AND ARAMAIC—OLD TESTAMENT. 
Listory of the people and of the religion of Israel. 

In this branch we have first of all to notify the 2nd edition of the Trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, published under the supervision of Kautzsch.* 
The first had appeared in 1894. This work, remarkable as much for the 
translation of the text in which such scholars as Baethgen, Kittel, Marti, 
Socin etc. collaborated, as for the numerous notes (219 pages in gr. 8°) 
which accompany it, does the greatest credit not only to German science, 
but to the German public, the first edition having been so rapidly 
exhausted. 

Amongst the German theological publications relating to the Old Testa- 
ment we have to notify two of opposite tendencies, but both arriving at 
the same result on the position taken up by Jesus with regard to the 
Hebrew Bible. One is by Kaehler,t who belongs to the moderate 
Lutheran orthodoxy, the other is by Meinhold,{ a representative of 
scientific biblical criticism. In both works the fact that Jesus, whilst 
remaining faithful to the spirit which inspired Moses and the Prophets, yet 
spiritualized and transformed their teachings, is equally clearly brought out. 

“A fragment of the original text of Ecclesiasticus” is the title of an 
interesting study by Schechter in the ‘ Expositor” (July 1896). A 
Hebrew original for the Greek of this apocryphal book has jong been 
supposed to exist; see on this point in particular the article by Margo- 
liouth, ‘‘ Was the Book of Wisdom written in Hebrew?” (Journal of the 
R.A.S. 1890, p. 263). This judicious hypothesis has been fully confirmed 
since the Bodleian Library possesses nine pages ot the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus 
probably belonging to the same MS. 

The well known and, to a certain extent, classical work of Schultz on the 
Theology of the Old Testament has just appeared in a fifth edition§ 
thoroughly modified and considerably shortened. This book, although 
written from a now rather antiquated point of view, is nevertheless a 
valuable work and always to be recommended. 

The legendary ‘‘ Therapeutes ” and the pseudo-Philonian treatise “de 
vita contemplativa ” have just been made the subject of a very conscientious 
and competent thesis by Wendland.| The author belongs to the school 
of Massebieau and Conybeare; he upholds the authority of the treatise 
attributed to Philo, and consequently the historical character of the Tnera- 
peutes. We do not however think that this publication is likely to modify 
the results achieved by the criticism of Schiirer and Lucius. 

Dr. Gerber, Professor at the German University in Prague, has just 
published a study on the Hebrew denominative verbs which is worthy of 
attracting the attention of philologists.1 He classes them in six categories 

* Die heilige Schrift des alten Testaments iibersetzt und herausgegeben von Kautzsch 
ate Ausg. Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig Mohr 1896. 

+ Jesus und das Alte Testament, Leipzig Deichert 1896. 

$ Jesus und das Alte Testament, Freiburg i. B., Mohr 1896. 

§ Alttestamentliche Theologie 5te Aufl, Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht 1896. 


Die Therapeuten und die philonische Schrift vom beschaulichen Leben. Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1896. 


§ Die hebraischen Verba denominativa, Leipzig, Hinrichs 1896. 
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according to their being denominative in one, two or three etc. forms of 
Hebrew conjugations. This work will contribute a priori to the destruc- 
tion of the theory which has so long held absolute sway in science, a theory 
according to which all Hebrew vocables are derived from verbal roots. As 
a matter of fact it is the contrary which frequently takes place. 

But the most important work we have to mention, is that by Mandel- 
kern,* which we already announced in our preceding report. This Con- 
cordance, by far the most complete, is indeed a very remarkable production, 
and is the result of enormous and most conscientious labour. As the 
author reminds us in the preface, this sort of book is extremely ancient, 
since the first compilation of this kind is due to Rabbi Isaac Nathan and 
dates from the years 1437-1447; the first edition Venice, 1523. Since 
that time many concordances have appeared, of which the most celebrated 
and the one of the greatest scientific value is that of Fuerst (Leipzig, 1840). 
But the gigantic work which Mandelkern has undertaken, will certainly 
rank above its predecessors, and is infallibly destined to supplant them. 

The rst part (p. 1-1254) contains the entire Biblical-Hebrew vocabulary. 
The words are indicated successively under the different forms which they 
might assume: the absolute state, the construct state, preceded by pre- 
positions, etc., followed by pronominal suffixes, first in the singular form, 
then in the dual (when it exists), and finally in the plural. Opposite each 
passage indicated is to be found the Hebrew quotation reduced to its 
essential parts. Beneath each vocable the author has given in Latin the 
different senses in which it may be taken. E.g., 7} manus, met. potestas, 
vis, presidium, latus, ripa, regio, locus, pars, monumentum (euph. pro pene 
Es. 57, 8); p/ur. cardines asserum, axes rote, adminicula sellz.—This 
quotation, taken at random, shows with how much care these summaries of 
significations have been compiled. After the argument in Latin comes the 
argument in Hebrew, containing new observations and remarks on the 
word. E.g., Rv, orcus, LXX." Avéys, Odvaros, NYNNN 329 93, TAN) NL, 
Daw Nd j2v2, etc. It would be impossible to imagine anything more 
complete and at the same time more accurate than this arrangement of all 
Hebrew passages in the Old Testament according to each of the words 
which it contains. 

The 2nd part (p. 1255-1311) is the concordance of all the passages in 
which the personal, demonstrative, and interrogative pronouns, and the 
relative index "8 are to be found. The author here follows the same 
method as in the first section. It is here that one can best form some con- 
ception of the minuteness of the researches undertaken by Mandelkern ; 
see in particular the article WS. 

The 3rd part (p. 1312-1348) contains the concordance of Aramaic words. 
The last part (p. 1349-1532) is devoted to proper nouns and the different 
forms of the sacred Tetragram. It is thus a new contribution to the 
numerous monographs and “ studies ” which have appeared on this problem 
of the name 17’, just as obscure however to-day as it was yesterday and 


the day before. 


* Veteris Testamenti concordantize hebraicz atque chaldaicz, Lipsiz, Veit and Co., 


1896. 
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To sum up, Mandelkern’s work is an admirable instrument for research 
and a book of reference for Hebraists and for all students of Semitic 
learning who are interested in the ancient collection of the Scriptures of 
Israel. Whilst indispensable to the former, it will be of the greatest assist- 
ance to the latter. German Orientalism may well be proud of such a 
monument of science. Let us add in justice to those who have aided in 
this publication that it is very excellently and accurately printed. When 
we say that it is published by Drugulin, we need add nothing further. 


SYRIAC. 

We have to notice a fairly large number of Syriac publications. First 
the Anecdota Oxoniensia (Semitic series, vol. i., part iv.),* which contain 
interesting fragments of biblical books (Exod. 28, 1 Kings 2, 9, Job 22, 
Sap. gs.), also some extracts of a collection of homilies. One of these 
latter ‘gives an entirely heretical interpretation of the famous passage from 
Matthew xvi. 18 (‘Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build my 
church”). He sees in the rock upon which the church shall be erected, 
not Peter the Apostie but Jesus Christ, or, as he explains, the corporeal 
form in which the Lord was enveloped. This exegesis which appears to be 
of a strikingly polemical character, directed against the pretensions of the 
Roman church, shows that the homily from which it is taken is not an 
ancient one. 

Father Bedjan continues the publication of the Acta syriace martyrum et 
sanctorum. Vol. vi.t which appeared recently, contains twenty-six divers 
fragments. The first volume of this great collection was edited 1890. 

The discovery of the palimpsest of Sinai by Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis has 
this year given rise to two new works. The first is from the pen of the 
Orientalist herself who found it. It is a revised translation of the Syriac 
textt and is accompanied by a history of the author’s third journey to 
Sinai. The second is a study of the recovered text and a comparison of 
the same with the Codex Sinaiticus and the Codex Curetonianus, of the 
variations of which the author, Dr. Holzhey, gives a complete list.§ 


ARABIC AND ISLAM. 


Several works of merit intended for the general public have appeared 
relating to Islamism. The first which we have now before us, is entitled 
“T/Islam”” by Comte Henry de Castries.|| It is written by a man who was 
intimately acquainted with the Mussulmans in Algeria, who lived with 
them, and who, whilst maintaining his Christian convictions, was moved to 
sympathise deeply with them and their religion. This book can be highly 
recommended ; it will assist in removing the false ideas and prejudices 
which dominate European society concerning Muhammed, the Koran, 
polygamy, the Mussulman paradise, Islamic fatalism, etc. 

* Biblical and patristic relics of the Palestinian Syriac literature by Gwilliam, Burkitt 
and Stenning, Oxford, Clarendon Press 1896. 

+ Parisiis (Leipzig, Harrassowitz), 1896. 

t Some pages of the four gospels retranscribed from the Sinaitic Palimpsest with a trans- 


Jation of the whole text. London, Clay, 1896. 


§ Der neuentdeckte Codex syrus Sinaiticus untersucht, Miinchen, Lentner, 1896. 
|| L’Islam, impressions et études, Paris, A. Colin et Ci*, 1896. 
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The “voyage 4 la Mecque” by M. Gervais-Courtellemont* is, on the 
contrary, written by an Algerian Frenchman whose admiration for Islam 
was so great that he appears to have undertaken the journey to the holy 
city in the character of a Mussulman neophyte, where the fact of his being 
a Christian caused him to run more than one danger. It is true that he 
carried a photographic apparatus which enabled him to take many interest- 
ing views of Mecca. The animated description he gives of his journey to the 
great city of Islam, and of the religious and civil customs of its inhabitants, 
is full of charm and most instructive, but does not teach anything new. 
Descriptions of modern Mecca published in Arabic and the principal 
European languages are already numerous, and after the great work which 
appeared in 1888 by Snouck Hurgronje (Mekka), little remains to be told 
about the city and the city life of Mecca. 

Under the title of “Le désert de Syrie” the Comte de Perthuis7 gives 
a most interesting account of a voyage undertaken in 1866 in the desert 
of Syria and Mesopotamia. Charged with an important mission to the 
nomadic tribes of those regions, a mission which he successfully accom- 
plished, he passed several months among the Arabs of the Sbaa, the 
Feddain, the Shoummar, etc., tribes. He is also a traveller who sym- 
pathises with Islam, an enlightened traveller having lived eight years in 
Syria. His book is full of valuable information about the country he has 
traversed and the life of the Nomads with whom he sojourned. 

* Mon voyage a la Mecque, in 12, illustré d’apres les photographies de l’auteur, Paris, 
Hachette et Cie, 1896. 

+ Le désert de Syrie, l’Euphrate et la Mésopotamie, Paris, Hachette et C'*, 1896. 
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NATIVE AND EUROPEAN GRAMMARIANS 
OF ARABIC.* 


By M. S. HoweELt, LL.D. ; C.LE. 


PROFESSOR DE GOEJE says in his preface, ‘‘ The second edition of Wright’s 
Grammar of the Arabic language had been out of print long before the 
death of its author, but he was never able to find the leisure necessary for 
preparing a new edition.’ Want of leisure, however, was not the lamented 
author’s sole reason for delaying the preparation of a third edition; for he 
told me in 1883 that he intended to wait until the publication of the 
second, and concluding, volume of Sibawaih’s “‘ Book,” the first volume of 
which had been brought out in 1881 by Professor Derenbourg. Unfortu- 
nately the second volume of the ‘‘ Livre de Sibawaih ” did not appear till 
1889, the year of Professor Wright’s untimely death. It is a matter of 
deep regret that the author, whose vast learning and ripe experience so 
well fitted him for such a task, should not have been spared to make the 
contemplated revision, because the only imperfections discernible in his 
grammar are attributable to insufficient attention to the teaching of native 
grammarians. Some instances of such inadvertence will now be pointed 


out. In § 19, rem. ¢, the author tells us that in the article x “the vowel 
with Hamza is original, but has been weakened through constant use.” 
This is, no doubt, the theory of Al Khalil; but his pupil Sibawaih adopted 
the opinion that the Hamza with its vowel is merely prosthetic, the deter- 
minative being the J alone, not, as his master taught, the Hamza and the 


together ; and in § 345 Professor Wright seems to veer round to Sibawaih’s 
opinion, stating that the ! is “ prosthetic, . . . prefixed only to lighten the 
pronunciation,” though he observes in rem. 4 that some grammarians regard 
the ! as an integral part of the article. So far, there seems to be merely 
some vacillation in the Professor’s opinion on the Hamza of the article. 


But his statement in § 345 that the J of the article is ‘the demonstrative 
letter J,” which appears in such words as Ws, and that the original demon- 

. . . . . oe . “CAC- — . 
strative sense of the article still remains in some words, like pg! and oI, is 
distinctly opposed to the teaching of native grammarians, who consider the 
J of the article to be quite different from the J of the demonstrative, as 
appears from the catalogue of J’s given in § 599 of my Arabic grammar 

slag 
(Part III, p. 671) from the AZvghni-/Labib ; and the article in py! to be 
. . . . va 4 . . . 

determinative, not demonstrative, and in  ! to be either determinative or 
redundant, the latter being the opinion of Ibn Malik and Ibn Hisham. 
The alleged identity of the J of the article with the J of the demonstrative 
is inferred by Professor Wright from the supposed identity of sense between 


the article of pel and oll and the J of the demonstrative ; but the very 


* Wright’s Arabic Grammar, third edition, vol. i., revised by Professor W. Robertson 
Smith and Professor M. J. De Goeje. (AZessrs. C. J. Clay and Sons, Ave Maria Lane, 
London). 
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basis of his inference is not granted by native grammarians, according to 


whom the article of rel, and, as some say, oll denotes presence, while the 
J of the demonstrative denotes d/stance. The nature and sense of these J’s 
are explained at length in §§ 173, 206, and 599 of my grammar on the 
authority of Az Zamakhshari, Ibn Ya‘ish, Ibn Al Hajib, Ibn Malik, Ar 
Radi al Astarabadi, Ibn ‘Akil, Ibn Hisham, and other native grammarians 
of unquestionable repute. It only remains to add that, as a logical, but 
unfortunate, ete teed of this misconception as to the origin and sense 


of the article 4, our author classes it with demonstratives among nouns, 
“Nomina Demonstrativa” (§ 338); whereas it is universally regarded by 
native authorities as a particle. 

In § 89 Professor Wright includes the quiescent «— of the 3rd pers., 
sing. fem., of the preterite, or, as he calls it, perfect, of the verb among the 
‘“‘suffixed pronouns expressing the nominative.” Nothing can be farther 


c--- 


from the teaching of native grammarians. For “the — in eye and 


lig pe,”’ says Ar nah. “is a particle denoting femininization, not a pronoun, 
emer 


as is proved by s oan wey; 


” 


and as a particle it is treated by Az Zamakh- 


shari, Ibn Al Hajib, and all other writers on grammar: while the nomina- 
tive is either an explicit noun, as in the example just given, or a latent 
pronoun (§§ 161, 165, 607 of my grammar). 

In § 89 again the four aoristic letters : ©, ~, and ., are styled “ pre- 
fixed pronouns expressing the nominative”; whereas the ative grammarians 
hold them to be mere preformative letters, constituting parts of words, not 
entire words, and consequently to be devoid of independent signification, 
having no more effect in expressing the nominative than they have in 
expressing the accusative, when the verb happens to be transitive. 

In § g1 the author omits to insert the useful rule that reduplicated verbs 
commonly have Damm for the vowel of their second radical in the aorist, 
or, as he calls it, imperfect, when they are transitive, and Kasr when they 
are intransitive. This rule, quite a common-place of lexicologists and 
grammarians, is mentioned in some articles, e.g., d and », of Lane’s great 
Arabic dictionary, and, with various exceptions, in § 482 of my grammar. 


--CE 


In § 184, rem. a, the & in Re jel le is explained only as an interro- 
gative, meaning What? but, according to the explanation commonly 
accepted, it is an indeterminate, meaning 4 ¢hing, t.e., a great thing, (has 
made Zaid excellent); and two other explanations are given in §§ 180 and 
479 of my grammar, on the authority of various native writers. The 


c- c cE a ‘ 5 
explanation of the other admirative form Sait Js is similarly defective, as 
may be seen on reference to § 478 of my work. 

In § 188 the detached accusative pronouns are said to be expressed by 
“genitive suffixes appended to the word \. ” Whether &! be a pronoun or 


an explicit noun is not stated; but the respectable authority of Al Khalil, 
Abu-lHasan al Akhfash, and Al Mazini in the former case, and of Az 
Zajjaj and As Sirafi in the latter case, may be cited for the opinion here 
expressed by Professor Wright. Three other opinions are, however, set 
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out by Ar Radi; and the best of the five seems to be that the pronoun is 
oe . . . . . 
\s alone, the suffixes being mere particles indicating the person (rst, 2nd, 
fe 
or 3rd) of this homonymous pronoun. Persons interested in the subject 
can refer to §§ 161, 162, 560, and 562 of my grammar for a full account of 
these opinions. The opinion here called the “‘ best ” is there attributed to 
Sibawaih ; and is expressly approved by Az Zamakhshari and Al Baidawi 
in their Notes on Kur. II. 4, where the former commentator declares that 
it is universally held by critical judges. It is the opinion that has outlived 
all its competitors, and is commonly taught in native text-books, like the 
Mufassal and the Kajiya ; but it is not even noticed in the work under 
review. 
: Fas 

In § 196, and indeed throughout the book, such measures as Ss and 
» -C- z a g-Cc- S=0=— 
© are printed as triptotes (Nx and |): but, the measures of words 
being proper names, as pointed out in § 9 of my grammar and in my Note 
on p. 14, 1. 1, such of them as contain a second cause of diptote declen- 
sion, like the § of femininization and the augmentative ! and w, should be 
regarded as diptotes. 

soa— -c- -C¢-- -c 

In § 344, rem. ¢, our author classes eysy eys and euSy euS among 
demonstratives. According to native grammarians, however, these expres- 
. A = . . . . : . 
sions, and pS and ys, which in § 351 are said to be interrogative pronouns, 
are metonyms, not demonstratives or pronouns, with which they have 
nothing in common except their being uninflected nouns. And the author’s 

. . * oF . . 

assertion in § 351, rem., that pS is compounded of the 3 meaning /ike and 
f meaning what? is directly in conflict with the concurrent statements of 


Ibn Hisham and Al Ushmiini that as is simple, uncompounded (§ 226 of 
my grammar). 
In the first paragraph of § 353 Professor Wright says that the interroga- 


tive noun \e, which he there calls a pronoun, has passed into an indefinite, 
the exact converse of what is laid down in the A/ughni-/Labib by Ibn 
Hisham, who makes the interrogative a subdivision of the indeterminate 


\e (§ 180 of my grammar). This error, indeed, has not escaped the notice 
of Professor De Goeje, who points out, in a foot-note, on the authority of 


two European grammarians, that the interrogative sense of is really 
derived from the indeterminate. 


In the second paragraph of the same section, the conditional Le, the in- 
finitival le, adverbial and not adverbial, or, as Ibn Hisham prefers to call 
it, temporal and not temporal, and the redundant ls, restringent and not 
restringent, are all indifferently described as “the indefinite pronoun ls :” 
whereas the native grammarians hold the conditional to be a subdivision 
of the indeterminate ls, an explicit noun, nota pronoun ; and the infinitival 


\* and the redundant \ to be particles of different kinds, not pronouns, 
or nouns of any kind (§§ 497, 571, 565, and 525 of my grammar), though 


some assert the following an indeterminate noun to be a noun (§ 180), 
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not, as the majority hold, a redundant particle. And, in the same para- 
ap ee . . . 
graph, Wee is said to be compounded of an “adverbial noun” (whether 


c- - - 
& or l is not stated) and the infinitival \*: whereas the best opinion is 
that it is simple, not compounded ; while those who hold it to be com- 
pounded consider the final * to be either redundant or conditional, not 
infinitival (§ 181 of my grammar). 
6cC- 
In § 354 our author says ‘‘ There are four sorts of particles (-% =, pl. 


3 


” S-5 = ° e,e . ° 
—to>, [or Sal, pl. ely! ]) ; viz., Prepositions, Adverbs, Conjunctions, and 


Ss 


62 » --E -c -c 
. . ” . ° é aS 4 " | . 
, 
Interjections.” And in subsequent sections —4s,b, like plel, av, and ws, are 


so) a Ss IF m -ce oor 
classed among prepositions (S§ 359, 359) ; —Ss, like ©! and +, and even 


: . thos he 
demonstratives, like k» and ke, are classed among adverbs (§ 362); 


oe ws ° ©. a Ka cy Sid ° ° 2 
sob, like Jl, II,* seo, and le x0, among conjunctions (§ 367) ; and verbal 
y > ~ 


. . . o- Gs— o~ am . . . 
nouns and ejaculations, like (=, ple, d, and », among interjections 


(§ 368). Now all a demonstratives, verbal nouns, and ejaculations 
are regarded by native grammarians as nouns, not particles (udye) ; while 
of particles proper no less than 28 sorts are enumerated (§ 497 of my 
grammar). As for dist, it is an ambiguous term, equally applicable to a 
particle and a noun, as explained under article “Instrument” in the 


, ee 
glossary prefixed to Part I. of my Grammar, like b>» do! instrument of 


i.” . . -* . . e *,* 
condition, which includes a conditional particle, like ||, and a conditional 
5 


G& --r 


noun, like . Many words, therefore, which are not —%=, may be gat; 


&S$-s , 
and the statement that there are only four sorts of js! is even more 


527 


inaccurate than the statement that there are only four sorts of —9)=. 

All this confusion of terms in Professor Wright’s otherwise scholarly and 

valuable grammar is much to be deplored, because the student who learns, 
. . . 4 . 

on his authority, to regard the article |! as a demonstrative noun, the 

quiescent <> of femininization as a suffixed pronoun expressing the nomina- 


. St and (31 “in the sense of Jo! see! behold !” are said by Professor Wright (§ 362) to 
be slhebidie wa particles. This isa hard saying, because, in Arabic grammar, adverbs 
(396) are not particles, but nouns; while, in English grammar, ‘‘see!” and ‘* be- 
hold ” are not adverbs, but verbs, and ‘‘lo !”, though called an interjection, has the sense 


c “sh . 
of a verb, not of an adverb. That S!and Isl, however, when denoting suddenness of 
& a 


occurrence, as here, are particles (ob =) may be conceded on the authority of Al Akhfash, 
Ibn Barri, and Ibn Malik, this upliion being preferred by Ar Radi to the contrary 
opinion that they are adverbs (6), of glace according to Al Mubarrad and Ibn ‘Usfiir, 
or of time according to Az yor Ar Rummini, and Az Zamakhshari, though the last 
opinion has even been attributed to Sibawaih ; but, as particles, they are merely redun- 


dant, having no sense but corroboration (see § 204 of my grammar, at pp. 755, 761 
775-776), like the rest of the redundant particles (§§ 503, 564). 
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tive, the preformative letters of the aorist or imperfect as prefixed pronouns 
expressing the nominative, Grady Gus and weds “4S as demonstratives, 
a and os as pronouns, the interrogative, the conditional, the infinitival, 
and the redundant & as pronouns, and adverbs (55,8), demonstratives, 
verbal nouns, and ejaculations as particles, cannot fail to be greatly per- 
plexed when he has occasion to consult a native grammar, dictionary, or 
commentary. Surely it is not the part of a teacher to put stumbling-blocks 
in the path of the learner. 

I have referred so often, in this article, to my own Arabic grammar, not 
because it expresses my own opinions, which I should not venture to pit 
against those of the eminent Professors, whose names adorn the title-page 
of the work under review, but because it contains the doctrines of the 
native grammarians, who are the ultimate, and indeed only, authorities on 
the grammar of their own language. 














THE FIVE ZOROASTRIAN GATHAS.* 
By an ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 


As there are so few experts living who profess to have studied seriously the 
various branches involved in Zend philology, and as we do not wish to 
subject our author to the criticism of writers only partially acquainted with 
the sources of independent information, we will confine our remarks upon 
this work to a description of what the author professes in the book itself 
to have presented in it, and to the reports of such experts as have written 
reviews of it in Germany and France, and whose names are themselves 
a guarantee for their capacity. 

If the author has presented faithful and respectable work in this large 
volume, he has evidently given us a translation of the Gathas founded on 
studies more full than those which have preceded any other translations, 
for we note with much respect and pleasure that Dr. Mills’ translation 
of the Gathas has been made after treating the Pahlavi translation, the 
Sanskrit and the Persian as for the first time in their entirety ; no other work 
on the Gathas has, we believe, ever been attempted on this scale. The 
Gathic text is given in the Zend character and in a critical but not objective 
edition, that is, it is based upon the oldest MSS. critically emended by 
collation with other MSS. of good authority, only a few variations being 
given as the author did not wish to reprint the rich collection of variations 
published by Geldner (see page viii). The author describes the acquisi- 
tion of two of the leading MSS. by the Bodleian Library in Oxford. They 
were J.°, and J.° and they were presented most munificently by Destoor 
Jamaspji Minocheherji Jamasp Asana, Ph.D. of Tuebingen, Hon. D.c.L. 
Oxon. at Dr. Mills’ suggestion. Another valuable MS. was lent and 
allowed to be photographed by Darab Destoor Peshotan Sanjana in the 
name of Destoor Shams-ul-Ulama Peshotanji Behramji Sanjana, M.a., Ph.D. 
Dr. Mills’ text is transliterated in the Gatha Ahunavaiti for the purpose 
of showing how it must be read and pronounced in view of the metre (see 
the Revue Critique of September 18, 1893, p. 149), for the metre enables 
us often to decide upon our choice between differing texts ; words, or 
syllables which spoil the metre are generally not original. In the course 
of this transliteration, as explained in the Commentary, the author has 
made an advance in no less a matter than the decipherment of the Zend 
Alphabet itself ; and in this he applies the discovery which he announced 
in the Introduction to the translation of the Yaswa in the Sacred Books 
of the East of which he is the author; see p. xxxiv. It is to the effect 
that some of the principal letters in the Zend Alphabet must be read as 
the irregular combination of two characters accidentally conjoined, and 


* The Five Zoroastrian (Zarathushtrian) Géthas with the Zend, Pahlavi, 
Sanskrit and Persian Texts, with Translations of the First Three, and a 
Commentary to All; pp. 622 +xxx, by LAWRENCE H. MILLs, D.p. F. A. 
BROCKHAUS ; LEIPZIG. 
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others must be sometimes read as entirely different letters from those 
which they generally represent. He gives as an explanation the fact that 
the Zend letters were once Pahlavi, and every Pahlavi character even yet 
expresses several different sounds. We must refer our readers to Dr. 
Mills’ article on this subject in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlaindes- 
chen Gesellschaft, 111 Heft, p. 481. 1895. His views, as we see, have 
been accepted by Professors Justi and Darmesteter, and they must have 
a radical bearing upon the whole subject, as they abolish such mistakes 
as “ahe for “ahya, and kaine for kainya. 

In the work before us the Gathic text is translated first verbatim into 
Latin the common vehicle, also used by Haug (page viii). The author 
at first imitates as closely as possible the grammatical forms in the Gathas, 
and since the two languages, Zend and Latin, are cognate, curious resem- 
blances become at once apparent. The roughness of verbatim translation 
is relieved by glosses, and alternative translations are added not only here, 
but in the Commentary, as the author holds the opinion that no one 
translation can ever be regarded as “infallibly correct.” In order to 
reproduce the effect of the rhythm, free, and approximately, metrical transla- 
tions are given.* Under the Verbatim translations appears the Pahlavi 
texts as “for the first time deciphered and for the first time edited with 
collation of MS.” 

Dr. Mills pays a high tribute to Professor Spiegel who first printed the 
Pahlavi translation of the Yasxa, showing that it was no fault of that great 
scholar that he was confined to a single manuscript; Dr. Mills’ edition 
shows a collation of all the known MSS. with full variations ; and in its 
further treatment Dr. Mills makes an entirely new departure. One quarter 
of the Pahlavi texts of the Gathas had been translated by Haug as revised 
by West in the well-known Essays, and to this Dr. Mills pays a high 
tribute as a preliminary work “ masterly” in its time (see the Preface, 
page vi); but he has himself noticed some facts which put an altogether 
different face upon the whole matter. Several words have been twice 
translated by the Pahlavi as if giving alternative renderings ; this feature 
had been overlooked by Dr. Mills’ predecessors with the result that errors 
of the most serious description were committed and, the Pahlavi transla- 
tion falling into disrepute, scholars excused themselves from studying it. 

Dr. Mills illustrated this matter still further so long ago as 1888. When 
he published an article in the Zeitschrift der Morgenliindeschen Gesellschaft 
on Yasna XLilII 1-10 this was quoted as we see with approval in the 
Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen to which we will refer again further on. 
in his Introduction to the present work, see page xii, he warns us that 
‘chaos ”” must result from translating the Pahlavi translation as if it were 
the ordinary Pahlavi of the books, flowing, in the natural sequence of its 
words, and the reason is that the sequence of the words in the Pahlavi 
is almost entirely dependent upon the sequence in the words of the Gathic 
of which it is almost entirely a word-for-word translation ; and the sequence 
of words in a Pahlavi sentence largely determine the sense, which is very 


* For a modified reproduction of some of these, see this Review for Jan., and Oct., 
1895, and for April of 1896. 
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much less, or not at all, the case with the GAthic, the sequence of whose 
words however determines arbitrarily the sequence in the words of its 
quasi verbatim translation. . . . Most certainly these are distinctions of 
decisive importance. 

So of Neryosangh’s Sanskrit translation, Dr. Mills says ‘that no Sans- 
kritist living who is not at the same time a Pahlavi scholar” and does not 
compare this Sanskrit with its original which was the Pahlavi, can read 
it without “serious errors at every step,” as the order of its words is 
likewise in its turn affected by that of its original or originals. Dr. Mills 
also shows that this Sanskrit justifies much of the lexicography which has 
been erroneously superseded, especially that of Burnouf, the Pahlavi 
original proving that the Sanskrit of Neryosangh was used in a sense 
reported by Burnouf and current in India, say some five hundred years 
ago. Says the Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen of May 13, 1893, already 
referred to, “ By means of Mills’ work it becomes possible to form a 
judgment on Parsism and the value and worthlessness of the exegetical 
tradition. . . . His work deprives scholars of all further excuse for avoiding 
the Pahlavi and Sanskrit traditional interpretations.” 

See also the Critical Review for Jan. 1896. ‘ Pahlavi is a language of 
extraordinary difficulty which very few scholars can decipher, much less 
translate ; and the student of the Gathas who comes to his sufficiently 
thorny task armed with nothing but Zend and its Indo-Germanic congeners 
owes a great debt to Dr. Mills for thus supplying him with the interpreta- 
tions of the Old Rabbins of Zoroastrianism.”” Throwing the light of 
comparative philology further upon the subject, the Parsi-Persian text of 
Haug’s Munich MS. is added, the variations of its main text from that 
of the Pahlavi text of Dr. Mills being given bodily in brackets. The 
author, complimenting his great colleague Professor Darmesteter, points 
out that several of his most brilliant suggestions find their original in this 
text (see page xxxiv). The Commentary kindly spoken of as a genauer 
Commentir and un large commentaire in the reviews already quoted covers 
pages 393-621, “giving, as it does (see the Critical Review of Jan. 1896) 
a clear idea of the multitudinous difficulties and ambiguities of detail found 
in these ancient texts as well as Dr. Mills’ own comments zx extenso.” The 
author apologises (page xx) for the succinctness of these 220 pages on the 
score of space, and by the statement that he hopes to print a succinct 
dictionary (see page 621). This should be an easy task as the Verbatim 
translations form a dictionary without an Alphabetical order. But it is 
to be preceded by still another new feature which has however already 
been partly presented. It is the printing of the entire Gathas in Sanskrit 
in the style of his contribution to Roth’s Festgruss which has been cited 
with interest by Oldenberg in his Religion der Vedas, and for which 
Dr. Mills, as he mentions in the Critical Review of July, 1896, “received 
the thanks of the great master himself in a last letter received from him 
before his lamented death.” The author explains that the distribution of 
this work in its imperfect form among “almost all the specialists” then 
living was occasioned by Roth’s requesting a copy of it from him in 1881- 
82, adding that he was pleased at Roth’s requesting the completion of the 
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book later, as sehr erwiinscht ; the immediate patronage under which he, 
Dr. Mills, procured his grant from the India Office was that of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson ; see page vi. 

As to the manner in which Dr. Mills has accomplished his various tasks 
he must stand upon his own authority. The subject of the xxxist vol. of 
“the Sacred Books of the East” has been called one of the most difficult, 
if not the most difficult in Aryan philology (see the reference on page x). 

It was certainly an unprecedented honour to receive an invitation from 
Professor Darmesteter (one of the first scholars living) to become his 
colleague and successor in such a series ; and we understand both from 
a direct communication from Dr. Mills and also from the Preface to the 
xxxist vol. of the S. B. E. that it was owing to the translations in this 
present work that Professor Darmesteter made the proposal.* Dr. Mills 
states that “although deeply appreciating the undesirableness of following 
one whose scholarship is only surpassed by his genius, I found myself 
unable to refuse.”+ It was doubtless owing to the influence of Darmesteter 
that a person very familiar with the Sacred Books had mentioned Dr. Mills 
so long before as April 12, 1884, as “‘the best authority on the true 
interpretation of the ancient Gathas”; see the Atheneum of that date. 
The book was put on sale as soon as its Parts I. and IV. were ready in 
1892 when the Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen spoke of it as “das Ergebniss 
einer erstaunlichen Arbeit sehr mannigfaltiger Art,” adding ‘ Unser Ver- 
stindniss der Gathas michtig gefordert,’ and the lamented Darmesteter 
himself wrote in Sep. 18, ’93 ; see the Revue Critique, tous ceux gui soccu- 
pent de Vinterpretation des Gathas rendront hommage a immense labeur 
scientifique de M. Mills . . . indispensable pour étude. See also the 
Critical Review of Jan. ’96, “there are few literary objects more entirely 
deserving of State help than these.” 

In the last number of the “ Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindeschen 
Gesellschaft ” (II Heft 1896) Professor Pischel remarks at the close of an 
appreciative notice, “ A/l/s’ Werk, das Ergebniss langjahriger, miihe-und 
entsagungs-voller Arbeit, vereinigt bis auf ein Worterbuch das in Aussicht 
gestellt wird, alles was fiir die Erklirung der Gathas nothwendig ist. Man 
mag im einselnen noch so viel abwetchen, immer wird es die Grundlage bilden, 
auf der sich jede weitere Forschung aufbauen muss. Mills hat mit thm der 
Avestaforschung einen hervorragenden Dienst geletstet.” We understand 
that the first edition is already nearly exhausted. 


* A footnote refers to a notice in the Revue Critique of Nov. 26, 1883 (sixteen years 
ago). 

+ Owing to especial circumstances a copy of Professor Darmesteter’s letter of Nov. 5 
(1883) to Dr. Mills has been shown us ; these words occur: ‘‘ Je lui ai répondu que je ne 
pouvais (des occupations nouvelles me prennant tout mon temps) et je lui ai dit que vous 
étiez la personne . . . pour me remplacer . . . Vous n’avez qu’a détacher de votre 
travail la traduction rhythmique avec quelques notes explicatives et le mot a mot quand 
vous vous en €cartez trop.” 
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For facility of reference we publish at the beginning of some of our quarterly reviews of 


The “Sacred Books of the East” Series. 


one or more of “The Sacred Books of the East” Series, a complete list of them, 


brought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars generally will 


consider to be a useful addition. The Series now stands as follows (1st October, 1896) : 


,He 


PRC ED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 


(Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. MAx MULLER.) 


First Series, Vols. I. -XXIV. Demy 8vo., 


cloth. 
Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. MAx 
Mitver. Part I. tos. 6d 


Vol. Il. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VAsish- 
tha, and Baudhayana. ‘Translated by Prof. GEorG 
BUHLER. Part I. 1os. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. 


Texts of Confucianism. 


The 


Translated by JamMES LEGGE. 


Part I. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Ven- 
didad, Translated by JAmMEs DARMESTETER. Second 
edition. 14s. 

Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. PartI. res. 6d. 


Vols. VI. and IX. The Qur'an. 
E. H. PALMER. 21s. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishzzu. 
by Jutius JoLty. tos. 6d. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita, with The Sanat- 
sugatiya, and The Anugita. Translated by KASHINATH 
TrRIMBAK TELANG. tos. 6d. 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from Pali 
by F. Max Mi .ver ; and The Sutta-Nipata, translated 


Translated by 


Translated 


from Pali by V. FauspoL_; being Canonical Books of 


the Buddhists, ros. 6d. 
Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. 

by T. W. Ruys Davips. 
Vol. XII. The Satapatha-Brihmayza, according 

tothe Text of the Madhyandina School. Translated 


Translated from Pali 
Ios. 6d. 


by Jutius EGcexinc. Part I. Books I. and II. 
12s. 6c. 
Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 


the Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OL- 
DENBERG. Part I. 1os, 6d. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
tavght in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasish¢la 
and Baudhayana. Translated by GrorG BUHLER. 
Part II. tos. 6d 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. 
Max Mi ter. Part II. tos. 6 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. 


Texts of Confucianism. 


Translated by F. 
The 


Translated by James LEGGE. 


Part II. ros. 6d. 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OLDEN- 
BERG. Part II. tos. 6d. 

Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. Part II. res. 6d. 


Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life 


of Buddha by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 


| Vols. XXXIX. and XL. 


Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, a.p. 420, and | 


from Chinese into English by SaMUEL BEAL. ros. 6d. 


Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from Pali 
by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OLDENBERG. 
Part III. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-pumdarika ; or, the 
Lotus of the True Law. ‘Translated by H. Kern. 
12s. 


Vol. XXII.  Gaina-Sfitras. Translated from 
Prakrit by HERMANN Jacobi. Part I. ros. 6d. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* Published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Part II. Tran- 
slated by JAMES DARMESTETER. 10S. 6 


Vol. XXIV. 
W. WEst. 


Pahlavi Texts. 


Translated by E. 
Part III. ros. 6d. 


Second Series, Vols. XXV.—XLIX. 
8vo., cloth. 
Manu. 


Demy 


Vol. XXV. 
BUHLER. 215, 

Vol. XXVI. The Satapatha-Brahmaza. 
slated by Jutius Eccerinc. Part II. 12s. 6d. 

Vols. XXVII. and XXVIII. The Sacred Books 
of China. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by 
James Lecce. Parts III. and IV. 25s. 

Vols. XXIX. and XXX. The Grthya-Sitras, 
Rules of Vedic Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by 
HERMANN OLDENBERG. 


Translated by GEORG 


Tran- 


Part I. (Vol. XXIX). 12s. 6d. 
Part I1.(Vol. XXX). ras. 6d. 
Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. Part III. Tran- 


slated by L. H. Mitts. tas. 6d. 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. Translated by F. 
Max Micver. Part I. 18s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXIII. The Minor Law-Books. Trans- 
eae BF ees SEN, Part 1. Narada, Brihaspati. 
Tos. Od. 


Vol. XXXIV. The Vedanta-Sitras, with Sankara’s 


Commentary. Translated by G. Tuipaut. Part I. 
12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXV. The Questions of King Milinda, 
Part I. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Ruys 
Davips. tos. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVI. The Questions of King Milinda. 
Part II. ras. 6d. 


Vol. XXXVII. The Contents of the Nasks, as 
stated in the Eighth and Ninth Books of the Dinkavd. 
Part I. Translated by E. W. West. 155. 

Vol. XXXVIII. The Vedanta-Sitras. 
Sankarakarya’s Commentary. 
Tuipaut. Part II. tes. 6d. 


The Sacred Books of 


With 


Translated by GroruE 


China. The Texts of Taoism. Translated by James 
LEGGE. 21s. 
Vol. XLI. Satapatha-Brahmava. Part III. 


Translated by JuLius EGGELING. 12s 6d. 

Vol. XLII. Hymns of the Atharva-veda. Trans- 
lated by M. BLoomFiELp. [/x the press). 

Vols. XLITI. and XLIV. The Satapatha-Brah- 
maza. Parts IV,and V. [/ the press). 


Vol. XLV. The Gaina-Siitras. Translated from 


Prakrit by Hermann Jacobi. Part IJ. ras. 6d. 

Vol. XLVI. The Vedanta-Sitras. Part III. [Zn 
preparation). 

Vol. XLVII. The Contents of the Nasks. Part II. 
[ln preparation]. 

Vol. XLVIII. Vedic Hymns. Part II. [Jy che 
press). 

Vol. XLIX. Buddhist Mahayana Text. Buddha- 


karita, translated by E. B. Cowett. Sukhavati-vyiiha, 
Vagrakkhedika, etc., translated by F. Max MtLier. 
Amitayur-Dhyana-Sitra, translated by J. Takakusv, 
12s. 6d. 
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THIRTEENTH REVIEW ON THE 
“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” SERIES. 
CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


THE PAHLAVI TEXTS, TRANSLATED BY E. W. WEST. 
PART I. THE BUNDAHISH, BAHMAN YASHT, AND 
SHAYAST LA-SHAYAST, 

(VoL. V.) 
By THE REV. L. H. MILLS, D.p. 


Bundahish, the creation of the beginning, or vice versi, is a collection of 
fragments which refer to cosmogony, mythology, and legendary history 
taught by Mazdayasnian tradition, but which cannot be considered in any 
way a complete treatise. The name dundahish came from the accidental 
occurrence of the word twice in the first sentence quite as much as from 
its appropriateness to the subject. The old and actual name was Zand-dkas, 
that is to say: “ knowing the tradition.” 

The Good Spirit is in “ endless light, and the Evil in endless darkness.” 
But here readers should at once be emphatically warned that the superficial 
articles by non-experts which attempt to describe Zoroastrianism generally 
begin with this description from a comparatively late Parsee work as if it 
were the Avesta itself, and so they hopelessly mix up the various phases 
of doctrine, both as to the nature of God and as to the phases of creation. 
There is no mention whatever of ‘‘ endless light” or “‘ endless darkness ” 
in the earliest documents of Zoroastrianism, nor anything of a similar 
type. 

This ecarly-midd/le stage of Zoroastrianism is important enough and 
interesting enough of itself to be valued at its own worth without regarding 
it as the leading type of Zoroastrianism. The ovigina/type of a religion has 
an unanswerable claim to be held constantly in view. And the fact that 
very many persons fail to make any distinction between it and the five or 
six other different phases of Zoroastrianism would be totally discouraging 
to specialists if they were not already familiar at every step with similar 
manifestations of obstinate ignorance, brought into sight by carelessness or 
vanity. 

To resume, the Good Spirit, according to this venerable and interesting 
document, the Bundahish, being then in endless light and omniscient 
and the evil spirit being in endless darkness and with limited knowledge, 
each produced their own creatures :—this latter point is important and is 
in full accordance with the earliest Zoroastrianism ;—but the doctrine that 
“their creatures remained apart for three thousand years in a spiritual or 
ideal state” is wholly post-Gathic, no such mechanical divisions by number 
being manifest in the earliest Avesta. 

In the later portions of the Avesta however this is familiar ; cf. such 
expressions as “a thousand years,” “The seed of tooo men and women,” 
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“‘a thousand cattle,” etc. This separate existence of the creatures 
of the good and of the evil spirit was to last for 3000 years, after 
which the evil spirit began his opposition for gooo years. By uttering 
the Ahunaver Zatha ahi vairyé the good spirit throws the evil one 
into a state of confusion for a second 3000 years, during which he 
also produces the ameshaspends* and the material creation, including 
the sun, moon, and stars. Then the evil spirit together with demons 
which he had in the meantime produced, once more rushes upon the 
good creation to destroy it. The demons battle with each of the six 
classes of creation, sky, water, earth, plants, animals represented by the 
primeval Ox, and with mankind as represented by Gayomard, their success 
. being limited to producing ‘‘ movement” in the sky, saltness in the water, 
mountains in the earth, withering in plants, and death to the primeval ox ; 
and in the end death also to Gaydmard, the first man. Then follow 
chapters on the seven regions of the earth, on mountains and seas, on the 
five classes of animals, on the origin of mankind, on the five kinds of fire, 
on the three sacred fires, on the Ox Hadhaydsh, etc. Then comes the 
mention of the resurrection and future existence, the treatise closing with 
the genealogies of legendary Persian Kings and heroes, of Zaattisht 
(Zoroaster), and of certain priests together with an epitome of Persian 
chronology from the creation to the Muhammadan conquest. The work 
is, as has been already intimated, of a fragmentary character, but this by no 
means detracts from its interest. Dr. West thinks it has the appearance of 
being a series of broken translations from one of the later lost Nasks of the 
Avesta; the Damdad Nask. The Dini-vajarkard gives an approximate 
summary of this Damdad Nask which is fairly in harmony with the above 
sketch of the Bundahish ; and the author of the selections of ZAd-sparam, 
the shortened form of the Bundahish, cites this Damdad Nask. The age 
of the composition or more properly of the last “edition” (so to speak) of 
his work the Bundahish may be traced from a passage in which the writer 
mentions several of his contemporaries. Among these the name of ZAd- 
sparam, the brother of Manfichihar occurs, and this latter person was 
highest priest of Pars and Kirman in a.p, 881. 

This then was about the date of the Bundahish. The book is important 
as carrying on the historical discussion of Dualism, and it is of general 
interest throughout, being also easy reading and lit up with many a quaint 
turn of thought and with phrases which refresh the reader by their appeal to 
his sense of humour. With regard toa printed published text of this work we 
have Westergaard’s lithographed edition and Justi’s which was for the most 
part its reproduction. Several translations have preceded this present one. 
To speak of the labours of Europeans, Westergaard had published the 
lithographed text in 1851. Haug attempted the translation of the first 
three chapters of this text in the “ Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen ” in 1854. 
Spiegel followed with many other passages his Literature of the Parsis in 
1860, adding a transcription of some chapters into the Hebrew characters. 
Windischmann in 1863 first translated the entire text into a European 


* Tue AMESHA-SPENTA, bountiful immortals, the “ amshaspands” of literature. 
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language ; Justi is the first even as yet to give us an attempt at a fw// treat- 
ment of the subject for he attacked the text itself in 1868 so far as to 
transliterate it minus the uncertain short vowels which are not expressed at 
all by the Pahlavi characters ; he gave also a fresh translation advancing 
upon his predecessors, and above all added a glossary attacking the 
lexicography of the book at close quarters, the whole being a most valuable 
work ; but of course partially superseded so far as the latest results are 
concerned, by the present masterly exposition which appeared some twelve 
years after its predecessor (in 1880). 

We miss of course a re-edited text and cannot help thinking that pro- 
vision should have been made for one, not of course in one of the volumes 
of the S.B.E., but as an accompanying work, perhaps among the Anecdota 
of the Clarendon Press. 

The existence of the more extensive MS. T. D., which the owner declines 
to allow to be zincotyped, is one good reason for delaying the fuller edition 
of the text, and the owner Mr. Mobad Tahmouras Dinshawji Anklesaria of 
Bombay, the first Pahlavi scholar of India, is now, we understand (in 1896), 
preparing an edition of this fuller text which has high claims to be con- 
sidered the original, or, if not the original text, then at least the original 
with very ancient additions. It is greatly to be desired that the issue of 
this text should not be too long delayed. The printing of texts is the 
easiest possible of all services which can be rendered to Avestan philology. 
We have only, as it seems, to collect the variations mechanically, and send 
the paper to the printer. In fact in the present state of Pahlavi scholar- 
ship we particularly desire the fac-simile, to which emendations could be 
freely made in notes. The funds are provided at present in Bombay ; and 
the photographs could be furnished at once; why should they be delayed ? 

The “ Selections of Zid-sparam” form the second work included within 
this Vth volume of the S.B.E. In some manuscripts of the Dadistan-i 
Dinik, the ninety-two questions and answers which usually go by that name, 
are preceded and followed by Pahlavi texts. Among these the most im- 
portant are the memoranda and writings called “ Selections of Zid-sparam 
son of Yidan-Yim.” The work was written about a.p. 881. 

A translation of so much of these “ Selections of Zad-sparam ” as treats of 
the same subjects as the Bundahish has been added as an appendix to 
West’s translation of that work. 

Dr. West is of the opinion that these “selections” were written with a 
copy of the Bundahish before the writer’s eyes and he remarks that the 
involved style in which they were produced contrasts with the simplicity of 
the Bundahish and seems to prove that the bulk of the Bundahish was 
already an old book in their days. The translator seems to give this as 
his reason for reproducing the work in this volume. He remarks “that 
the language used in these Selections seems to have an important 
bearing upon the question of the age of the Bundahish”; see page x\vii 
Introduction. 

No published text whatever of this work has been provided, although a 
transliterated text might be offered with little trouble or expense, not of 
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course in direct connection with the S.B.E., but as an accompanying 
pamphlet. 

The Bahman Yasht or “ Zand of the Vohuman Yasht” of the Avesta is 
a kind of prophetical work “ roughly compared ” by the translator with the 
Apocalypse, while the Bundahish might be said to represent Genesis. 
Zaratiisht (Zoroaster), having asked Atiharmazd (Ahura Mazda) for im- 
mortality, receives instead of it a temporary supply of wisdom which results 
in a vision of a tree with four branches of different metals representing four 
historical periods which remind us somewhat of Daniel’s image ; the periods 
are the reigns of certain kings and the time of the appearance of certain 
demons and idolators at the end of a thousand years. 

A second request for immortality results in a second supply of wisdom 
and a vision of a tree this time with seven branches of different metals, 
which are supposed to represent six ages of triumph and a seventh of 
adversity when Iran is to be invaded by hordes of demons or idolaters who 
are to destroy and mislead mankind tili “the Religion” becomes nearly 
extinct. But the text is for the most part a Jeremiad harping upon the 
miseries of this seventh period, briefly relieved by a page or two of more 
pleasing allusions to the final Sdshyans, who is to appear to make the 
creatures again pure and to bring in resurrection and the future existence. 

The translator regards it as a composite work, and places its authorship 
at some period in the eleventh or twelfth centuries. 

The Shdyast li-Shayast is the fourth document treated in this one volume 
of the S.B.E. While the translator compares the Bundahish with Genesis 
and the Bahman Yasht with the Revelations of St. John the Divine he 
compares the Shayast la-shayast, “ it is fit ; and it is not fit,” with the Book 
of Leviticus. It is a compilation of miscellaneous laws and customs 
regarding sin and impurity, with memoranda about ceremonies and religious 
subjects in general. 

It consists of three parts, the first two of which are often put together in 
modern MSS., and bear the same name ; but they are widely separated in 
the oldest MSS. 

These two parts were compiled by two different persons who had access 
to the same authorities. 

The first part commences with “the names and amounts of the various 
degrees of sin,” and with what is of still more importance, with the names 
of the chief commentators on the Vendidad. 

Long details follow regarding the treatment of corpses and of menstruous 
women who seem to have been closely associated with corpses by the 
composer so far as the matter of ceremonial impurity is concerned. Then 
the pollution caused by a serpent’s bite, etc., is treated. Then follow 
details about good works with allusions to Christians, Jews and others. 
After this we come to the matter of reverencing the fire and to “the sin 
of extinguishing it”; then we have remarks relating to confessions and 
renunciations of sin, and to atonements. 

Upon these follows a digression in the course of which the “rich” are 
forbidden “to hunt” on the grounds that they are too dexterous and 
would keep the game from the poor. 
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Then we have a mass of miscellaneous matter treated, in the midst of 
which may be noted the items, “ priests passing away in idolatry,” “ throwing 
a corpse into the sea,” “the evil of eating in the dark,” “the ephemeral 
nature of life,” “the proper looseness for a girdle,” “on providing a tank 
for ablution,” “on not reciting the Gathas over the dead,” “food and drink 
must not be thrown away toward the north at night”; . . . “the evil of 
walking without boots” is considered, also “ breaking the spell of an inward 
prayer”; ‘ten women wanted at a childbirth.” The sin of beating an 
innocent person is condemned, and then we have the consideration of the 
case of men and women who do not marry. 

Further remarks follow on “ not mumbling the Avesta,” on “ not laughing 
during prayer” ; on “ the crowing of a hen (it is not to be condemned ; 
she is helping the cock),” on “the treatment of a hedgehog,” on “ the 
necessity of a dog’s gaze” ; on “when a woman can do priestly duty.” 

The second part of this work also commences with “the names and 
amounts of the various degrees of sin,” etc. 

Then we have discussions on the simplest form of worship, on the 
necessity for submitting to a high priest, on the advantage of fire, on the 
sin of clothing the dead, on the presentation of holy-water to the nearest 
fire after death, on nail-paring to be prayed over, etc., etc. 

Then we have an account of the mystic signification of the Gathas. 

The third part of this work or the appendix to it, gives us an account as 
to how each of the Amerhaspends can be best propitiated by a regard for 
the particular things which he especially protects. Then follow among 
other matters the ceremonies after a death, and the particulars as to those 
who are to have no share in the resurrection, and as to the place where 
the dead shall arise. Then we have the complaint of the demon Aéshm 
to Aharman, the Devil, as to the three things which he could not injure, etc. 

From external evidence alone Dr. West concludes that this entire treatise, 
the Shayast 1a-shayast could be put at the date of a.p. 1250; but from its 
internal evidence, a greatly higher antiquity must be claimed for it. 

From good reasons which Dr. West gives with his usual care and fairness 
we conclude that the first two parts of the Shayast ]4-Shayast were compiled 
in the seventh century; but that like the Bundahish and Bahman Yasht 
they are compilations of extracts and translations from far older writings, 
and may also have been rearranged after the Muhammadan conquest. 
The fragments which are collected in the appendix or third part of this 
present translation of the Shayast 14 Shayast “are of various ages and 
several of them may not be more than seven centuries old.” “ As regards 
the last two chapters we have no evidence that they are quite five cen- 
turies old.” 

Such are the interesting contents of Dr. West’s first volume of translations 
from the Pahlavi texts for the Series of the Sacred Books of the East. 
These translations have been accomplished with remarkable care and by 
that scholar who has paid more serious attention to Pahlavi than any other 
Zuropean scholar with the exception of Professor Spiegel. 

We may place implicit confidence in this work as the best that could 
possibly have been offered at the time and under the then present circum- 
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stances. As to the matter of close criticism, it is simply debarred to the 
public by the absence of all published texts, except the now antiquated 
text of the Bundahish as edited in lithograph by Westergaard and Justi. 

Dr. West enjoys a peculiarly enviable position from the fact that he keeps 
to one speciality and to a speciality of a peculiarly uninviting character. 
That childish jealousy which rules like an iron law in the Universities of 
Europe passes him completely over. 

He could therefore all the more afford to place his subject in the fullest 
manner possible within the reach of the public; and, with a text beside 
his masterly translations, Pahlavi would offer more encouragement than it 
does at present to the mass of Orientalists. 

We think so well of the translations as literature that we wish all the 
more for the texts to verify their excellence as the production of our first 
Pahlavi specialist. 
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By an Op ReEsIDENT IN CHINA. 


WE will pass over the time when the well-intentioned Lorp Napier con- 
ducted his wearisome negotiations from Macao. He was succeeded at 
Canton by Captain Elliott, who, on the whole, may be said to have rather 
mismanaged the opium negotiations, however bravely he stuck to his duty 
in other respects. Sir Henry Pottinger was a strong resolute man. Sir 
John Davis dabbled in Chinese. Sir George Bonham was a respectable 
adininistrator. Sir John Bowring also dabbled in Chinese. All these knightly 
Superintendents of Trade were at Hong Kong, and “ hammering at the 
gates of Canton,” may be described in one word as the sum and substance 
of their unsuccessful efforts between 1834 and 1858. All this is ancient 
history. Sir Henry Pottinger was perhaps the only one with any preten- 
sions to first-class merit, though all did their duty, and we are grateful to 
them. 

Diplomatic history in China begins with Lorp Excin. Yet even he 
can hardly be described as a British Minister. His duties were special. 
He knew next to nothing of Chinese ways or administrative economy. He 
was too soft-hearted, high-minded, and honourable a man for his task. He 
looked every inch a nobleman as he was taken in his chair to the Peking 
“Board” to sign the treaty with Prince Kung, and his distinguished 
bearing then and after certainly impressed the Chinese. But he was never 
in sympathy with the British merchants, for he was afflicted with a con- 
science. He was not what the world calls a strong man ; and many persons 
felt relieved when he handed over charge to his brother, Mr. Bruce, after- 
wards Sir Frederick. 

Sirk FREDERICK BRUCE has, perhaps, left a more durable mark upon 
Chinese affairs than any other British Minister, not excluding even Sir Harry 
Parkes. The Chinese had complete confidence in him, at least so far as 
it was possible at that date for them to have confidence in any European. 
He also had a conscience, but he was not afficted with one. He sympa- 
thized with the merchants, but he was by no means the man to be made 
their tool. He was unmistakably master in his own Legation, and he kept 
his consuls in wholesome subjection ; but he was never in the faintest 
degree jealous of his subordinates. A big burly man, with honesty stamped 
in every feature. He wrote ascrawling schoolboy’s hand, like that of Lord 
Byron, at Lord Byron’s best. His despatches, however, were pithy and to 
the point; there was no nonsense about him. During the whole of his 
term he never once did or said a foolish thing officially, and he rarely failed 
to do a wise thing when there was an opening for it. His trade regulations 
are still the basis of international commerce in the Far East. It is no 
over-praise to him to describe him as the “ great etch?” of China, his suc- 
cessors all ranking considerably below him. 

One of them said of Str RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, who came next: “I 
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never knew a man who had such opportunities in China for acquiring 
knowledge and who made less use of them.” This too severe statement 
sums up Sir Rutherford in a few words. He wrote sonorous discursive 
despatches from the moment when, landing in Hong Kong, he sent round 
to his consuls to say ‘I have to announce my arrival in China,” to the day 
when his whole legation staff, on horseback, escorted him to the boat at 
Tungchow. This was in 1869. He could argue to a nicety the exact 
academical bearing of this or that question. He too had a fine presence, 
as men go, though decidedly less striking and manly than that of Sir 
Frederick Bruce. He was wont to savourer the dignity of his position, and 
his family loved to speak of him as “your chief.” Though his composi- 
tions were often sententious and verbose, he had at least the merit of 
promptness. He was always there: his pen was the tongue of a ready 
talker, as his tongue was the pen of a ready writer. Great at circulars and 
notifications under the Orders in Council, he loved to say: ‘ Wherefore 
now know ye that I, by virtue, etc., do order, etc.” Fond of collecting 
notes on all imaginable subjects, though he never wrote authoritatively upon 
any ; he seldom looked better than when, at the Royal Geographical 
Society, after his resignation, wearing a broad k.c.B. scarf across his shirt, 
and a contented smile on his face, he accorded his presidential approval to 
distinguished travellers such as Elias, Cooper, or Baber. He also left Azs 
port regulations behind him; but their chief feature was that it was for- 
gotten to duly sanction them until many years later, when it was discovered 
that they were void for want of authority. Sir Rutherford Alcock left no 
such name behind him in the Chinese mind as Wade or Parkes. He is 
better known in Japan, having published a very passable book on that 
country. Bruce, Wade, Parkes,—are household words in the official native 
mouth to this day, but the name of Alcock is almost forgotten. Some of the 
older merchants entertain agreeable memories of him, and a few persons are 
grateful for his medical or surgical aid. No one has a word to say against 
him. He satisfied his superiors; he was understood to be a trifle bumptious 
with his subordinates ; but he did his best, and valued his own efforts highly. 
Many a man in the consular and diplomatic career does worse. 

Sir THOMAS WADE was quite another character. He was a regular 
storehouse of curious and precise information upon all Chinese matters. 
Whilst still a subordinate of Sir Frederick and Sir Rutherford, he very 
sensibly took their advice to “stick to the secretariat.” When once a man 
left Peking in those days, his chances of returning to high office in that 
Sleepy Hollow were as good as gone. Consulates were very paying. Life 
at the ports was very agreeable. But Zs absents ont toujours tort. The 
man who is at hand to pass the cake round at tea-parties ; who plays a 
good rubber (which, by the way, Sir Thomas never did) ;—is the one who 
usually heads the list for promotion. If Wade ‘‘ bossed” his contemporaries 
in the end, it was not that he ever handed the cake round. Less of a lady’s 
man in that sense never entered the gates of Peking; but he was ever present 
to serve his successive chiefs loyally and well. He was certainly Sir Ruther- 
ford’s right-hand man, and without his accurate information many of “ the 
chief’s” most readable despatches would have been gaseous indeed. Oc- 
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casionally a sop was thrown to Cerberus, and the subordinate was allowed 
to draw up a political memorandum in his own name. The old rogues at 
the Chinese Foreign Office perhaps smiled at its patronizing style : yet it 
had its weight: it was quoted in after years; and probably the generous 
recommendation of his chief, who was not a jealous man, secured the 
succession to Sir Thomas. Sir Thomas had a horrible temper. Scenes in 
his house, with merchant visitors, and with his own staff were of daily 
occurrence ; so much so that it was looked upon as an extraordinary thing 
to get through any business without a “row.” Scenes with the Chinese 
statesmen were also frequent, but the casuistical Chinese mind was easily 
persuaded by friendly subordinates that what looked like fire was really 
only smoke; that what appeared to be ill-mannered wrath was only an 
honest Western way of evincing zeal. Sir Robert Hart also had a calming 
influence on Sir Thomas Wade’s mind. His excessive modesty and 
gentleness of manner used to make Sir Thomas almost cry. ‘Towards the 
end of his career the Chinese ministers got to know Sir Thomas Wade’s 
objurgations so well that they would even help him out with a word. 
“*Confound it all, don’t I tell you you'll have to—to—to * Quite 
so, Sir Thomas ; you mean ‘ guarantee the future’!” Though a profound 
Chinese scholar, Sir Thomas was (so at least his subordinates reported) 
always a poor Chinese speaker. In the first place his temper was so infirm 
that he had not the patience to construct his sentences correctly ; and in 
the second, he was such a stickler for ‘correct form” that he was often 
driven to arrant pedantry. Notwithstanding these faults, Sir Thomas Wade 
had great influence with the Chinese. Both his English and his Chinese 
despatches were always well written, and he could compose equally well in 
French and Italian. The English despatches were often diffuse, and he 
was at times a little prone to inform the British Secretary of State what 
Confucius really dd say, or what Mencius really meant ; but the solid stuff 
was there : his information was sound, and carefully weighed: his memory 
was prodigious ; his grasp of history marvellous. The Chinese never really 
humbugged him, even though occasionally he seemed to yield to their 
wiles. He was no lover of missionary zeal, nor did he admire what he 
used to call ‘* blatant Shanghai’”’: yet he did the merchants’ work for them 
pretty conscientiously. He was stated to be stark mad on Chinese, and 
to grow very angry with subordinates who presumed to question his literary 
dicta, Still, when convinced of his error, he would apologise in a manly 
way ; and if once it occurred to him that temper was causing him to be 
unjust to a junior, he would go quite out of his way to promote him. 
Sir Thomas Wade was a man, with a man’s affections and weaknesses. 
Whatever people may say of his personal failings, want of presence and 
manners, constantly “giving himself away,” &c., it is certain that he was re- 
spected by the Chinese, his colleagues, and the ‘communities ”’ at the ports. 
Towards the end of his career he may have grown disappointed and lazy, but 
there was many a moist eye when old Sir Thomas made his farewell speech 
at Peking in 1882. Sir Thomas Wade undoubtedly did more laborious 
work for China, and for British trade, than any other minister ; but then 
his career was much the longest. Of the various chargés d’ affaires, such as 
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Mr. Fraser, Mr. Grosvenor, etc., nothing need be said. Their tenure of 
office was uncertain ; their great object was to avoid getting into trouble ; 
and, so far, they were successful. The only chargé a@’affaires (except Mr. 
Thomas Wade) who ever made his mark was Mr. O’Conor, of whom more 
anon. 

The next minister was SrR HARRY PARKES, It was thought by many a 
mistake to send him to China. It would have been all very well in the old 
bullying days of gunboats; but twenty years had elapsed since Sir Harry 
had been strung up by the whiskers in a Peking gaol: Sir Thomas Wade 
had been educating China in zs way just as much as Sir Harry Parkes had 
been educating Japan in another way. Sir Harry’s methods were so un- 
compromising that it had even been a recent question whether he ought 
to be sent again to Japan. However, he was ; and not only that, but he 
was actually sent, shortly after, to the scene of his tortures in China. It is 
the fashion in China to cry up Sir Harry, as the one perfect minister that 
Great Britain ever had. Certainly the “lion-hearted Sir Harry” was lion- 
hearted : he was a capital man for Palmerstonian deeds of derring-do. He 
knew no fear, recked him of no man’s enmity, spoke his mind, possessed 
inexhaustible industry, and did his very best for all British interests. It 
seems almost a sacrilege to hint at the possibility of Sir Harry’s not being 
perfect in every way. Perhaps it is to the credit of Englishmen that 
admiration for the pluck of Dr. Jameson totally blinds many of them to 
the fact that he made a great mistake in the Transvaal: in the same way 
it is perhaps to their credit that their admiration for Sir Harry’s pluck 
totally blinds them to his deficiencies. Sir Harry was more than enough 
for the ignorant Japanese when he first took them in hand; but he was 
not more than their intellectual equal when the results of his education 
had made statesmen of them. In the same way, Sir Harry was more than 
enough for the corrupt, conceited, vaporizing Chinese cowards at Canton 
and Peking in 1858-60; but not more than the intellectual equal of the 
Chinese statesmen educated by Wade. Wade had a loyal admiration for 
Parkes, unmixed with the slightest jealousy ; but Parkes’ educational 
foundation was infinitely below that of Wade, who was a thorough scholar. 
Wade with all his faults of manner could émposer upon his fashionable 
secretaries, and make them keep their place, feeling that they were in the 
hands of a master, if only a local one. It was slightly different with Parkes. 
Of course secretaries must obey their chief ; and even if they do not feel him 
to be in all respects de /eur monde, they are usually too much of gentlemen 
to show it. But Sir Harry Parkes as minister in China was undoubtedly 
a comparative failure. He accomplished little: not for want of trying ; 
but circumstances were against him. The wily Chinese laid “ plants ” for 
him, coaxed him on to lose his temper: in short, played with him, and 
tried to discredit him with the home authorities. In any case, his brief 
career of 18 months was hardly enough to enable him to get his hand 
thoroughly in. The memory of his past great services was enough to secure 
him a place in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and his memory will ever be green in 
both China and Japan. What he might have done in China when he had 
his second chance is one thing ; but he did not live long enough to do it, 
and certainly he had not done much when he died. 
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The death of Sir Harry Parkes gave Mr. O’Conor his opportunity, and 
Mr. O’Conor speedily rose to the occasion. He possessed the rare merit, 
among diplomatists, of answering letters and despatches promptly. Perhaps, 
it may be said that a less dstingué man never held the reins at Peking: 
certainly none ever held them more successfully or more to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. Mr. O’Conor was an adept at what may be called the 
private letter and chocolate cream form of diplomacy. ‘“ Dear Jones; the 
Norwegians are going to start a wharf at Cape Coast Castle: put a spoke 
in their wheel if you can.” He had a good word for everyone. Every 
subordinate thought that he was specially marked out for promotion. 
There was no conceit about the future Sir Nicholas. He would, even 
when chargé d@’affaires, come and take pot-luck with the junior customs 
mess any day. He had no “side” whatever. Then he answered 
despatches. Ah! if all diplomatists only did so! As a rule, Foreign 
Offices don’t care what you say, so long as you answer sharp, and say 
something definite: but answer you must. What with Exeter Hall, Shipping 
Companies, W. S. Caine, Ashmead-Bartlett, and what not, they must have 
some explanation : anything, so long as it will silence inconvenient inter- 
pellators. The British Foreign Office will always back one up so long as 
one does not do the wrongest thing ; and even then they will let one down 
‘‘ easy ” so long as one saves their face, and one’s immediate superiors’ faces, 
in case of trouble. In this sense Mr. O'Conor was perfect. His good- 
humoured easy ways charmed the Chinese ; his Irish blood conciliated Sir 
Robert Hart, and intoxicated his subordinates ; his promptness pleased 
the Foreign Office and surprised the merchants. It is a fact that when 
Mr. O’Conor went home he was regarded universally as the very best 
“Minister” Great Britain had ever had. He went home in a blaze of 
glory,—and took his promises with him. 

StR JOHN WALSHAM was a phenomenon new to China. A nice red 
uniform as deputy lord-lieutenant. A distinguished appearance, a courtly 
manner, hereditary title, a Parisian reputation ; all this seemed to promise 
great things. It was rumoured that he intended to study Chinese and “see 
things for himself.” The British merchants hold Chinese lore in great 
contempt. However, they invited him to listen to their grievances upon 
transit-passes, thinking that a man yearning for a Chinese education might 
fairly like to begin with this. What was their astonishment when he regaled 
them after landing in Shanghai with a long lecture in Sir George Grey style 
upon that very subject, giving them his views in full! At first great things 
were hoped from him notwithstanding. Like everyone else who succeeds 
in reaching Peking alive, Sir John Walsham became as good as dead when 
he got there. Still, it was rumoured that he was reading all the archives 
through from the beginning, and that when he d// begin to act all things 
would get the best results from his haute politique. Every now and then 
(the merchants were told) a long despatch arrived in which some subject 
was historically and carefully treated. Consuls, it was whispered, had to 
mind their P’s and Q’s, for Sir John Walsham objected to language being 
used to the Chinese authorities which would be impolite to the Président 
de la République. Unexpected wiggings and snubs came when least antici- 
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pated. Explanations were asked by puzzled merchants from subordinate 
Officials, but were never forthcoming Everybody wrote from Pekin to say 
Sir John was the most charming, gentlemanly, hospitable, and kind-hearted 
man that ever presided over the Legation. Some of the disappointed ones, 
despairing of solving the mystery by letter, themselves went up to Peking. 
The kindness and hospitality were certainly extraordinary ; everything paid 
for by Sir John ; picnics, routs, rides, pleasures of all sorts at Sir John’s 
expense, whilst Sir John himself pored the whole day long in his study 
over despatches. How was it possible to say anything ungenerous against 
the methods of a man who plied you with cigars, ice-creams, ponies, and 
tennis-parties, whilst he himself sacrificed all his pleasures to the public 
service? ‘Why don’t you go and assist poor Sir John?” ‘“ He won’t let 
me ; he insists on working it all out for himself.” Now, the reason why 
some able ministers at Peking had failed to please had been that instead of 
opening their despatches at once and pencilling replies there and then, 
they had taken time to consider for an hour or so, and had thus often 
missed the mail. But here was a minister who took everything to his own 
room and pored over it for days. To cut a long story short, things soon 
got to such a pitch that no reply on any question, public or private, official 
or unofficial, at any time, under any circumstances, could be got from 
Peking. It took several years before this truth became generally realized 
in all its force. However, so great was Sir John Walsham’s personal 
popularity that people contented themselves with waiting until it should be 
time for him to go, it being openly stated that he loathed Peking so heartily 
that he never willingly left the Legation precincts. But, after four years or 
more, the alarming news was spread that Sir John had become so enamoured 
of Peking that he was a candidate for a second term! The rebellious spirit 
in all quarters was so unmistakable on the part of the leading merchants 
that this had to be altered, and Sir John was transferred to Bucharest. 
His career in China was quite unique. Mysterious hints of the great things 
done in high diplomacy reached the outer world ; a good spurt was certainly 
made by Sir John when British missionaries began to be massacred whole- 
sale. During Sir John Walsham’s term of office, the new opium rules were 
put into force ; but that business must have been in train, and near com- 
pletion, shortly before his arrival. Everybody said Sir John did very well 
when the missionary rows took place. Everyone, without exception, spoke 
in the highest terms of Sir John as a host, a gentleman, a hard worker, and 
(in “high diplomacy ”) a man of great capacity. Otherwise his five years 
or more in Peking produced absolutely nothing. Vox et preterea nihil 
(minus the vox),—so far, at least, as the trading community knows. 

Great things were expected of Mr. O’Conor when he came back, colours 
flying, as full Minister to replace Sir John. Now at last we were going to 
settle those rascally Chinese! At last we have a proved man, approved, 
improved, and destitute of all silly Chinese literary notions! Merchants 
boarded the steamer almost before it anchored at Hongkong. We all 
thought that on that occasion he looked as business-like as one of the local 
bankers: we were, as usual, charmed with him. In what a friendly way did 
he button-hole us: ‘“‘ Now, my friend, let’s get to the bottom rock of this : 
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who’s the man to go for?” It was delightful. “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow” sang the Tientsin community, headed by Her Majesty’s Consul, 
as he landed from the steamer. Friendly letters to everyone ; despatches 
answered promptly ; universal hope and approval. Now’s the time; now 
we shall see! Ah! my masters! It is one thing to be a bachelor, un- 
expectedly created chargé d’affaires, and quite another thing to be Her 
Majesty’s Minister, with a distinguished wife. In the one case one can 
afford to please Dick, Tom, and Harry, and yet get a name: in the other 
the great thing is to give no trouble to your superiors, te avoid complica- 
tions, to qualify for a European post. Be that as it may, to everyone’s 
surprise, at least in the Far East, Mr. (now Sir Nicholas) O’Conor showed 
no results at all commensurate with his antecedents. Of course the old 
haute politique ghost was made the excuse. It was said that great things 
appeared to have been done on the Pamirs, the Burmese frontier, Siam,— 
anywhere but at the treaty ports of China. Certainly no Chinese successes 
explained his promotion to the St. Petersburg Embassy. However, the 
press took a generous view: if he had done nothing in China now, at all 
events he did something before ; and, perhaps, he really Aad achieved a coup 
in “high diplomacy,” and had, therefore, deserved his promotion. 

No British Minister ever went out to China less known than Sirk CLAUDE 
MacponaLp, and from none has more ever been expected. It will be seen 
that, with the exception of Sir Frederick Bruce and Sir Thomas Wade, no 
British minister to China has been, so far as solid results go, a complete 
success. The missionaries and merchants are long-suffering, very loyal, 
and very hopeful. They are willing to make all allowances, but it does 
seem as though the atmosphere of Peking were absolutely fatal to activity. 
Let us hope Sir Claude Macdonald will resist its soporific influence. 














JAPANESE MONOGRAPHS. 


By Cuar.LoTtre M. SALWEY, M.J.S. 


III. THE BOYS’ FESTIVAL, OR THE FEAST OF FLAGS— 
TANGO-NO-SEKKU. 
In the Japanese Calendar, festivals trip closely upon one another ; indeed, it 
has been stated that for each day in the year there is some event worth 
recording. Some of these festivals are local, some religious, and some 
general. There are five important days on record, and these are termed, 
the Go sekku. 

1st of the rst month, Gan-jitsu or Gan-sekku, New Year’s or foundation 
day. 

3rd of the 3rd month, Hixa-no-sekku. The Girls’ festival. 

5th of the 5th month, Zango-no-sekku, the Boys’ festival or the Feast of 
Flags. 

7th of the 7th month, Zunabata-no-sekku festival of Zanabata, the 
Weaver, or star Vega near the milky way. 

gth of the 9th month, Azku-no-sekku, Festival of the Chrysanthemum. 

Tango-no-sekku, which claims our attention at this present time is the 
third great national feast day of the year. It falls on the 5th of June 
according to the old manner of reckoning, because New Year's day 
formerly dated from about the 11th of February, the Japanese making their 
months according to the lunar dates. 

The nature of the Boys’ Festival stamps it at once as one of antiquity, 
reaching far back into the feudal days of old Japan. The day was set apart, 
as a yearly reminder of a soldier’s career, to which most young men of all 
ranks, particularly the nobility, inclined. All things which tended to inspire 
military ardour in youthful hearts, were displayed and sustained throughout 
the day. TZango-no-sekku is also called Shobu-no-sekku, and Ayamé-no- 
sekku, both words meaning the sweet flag, or iris (Acorus Calamus, or 
Aromaticus). It is stated in a note in the second chapter of the Genji 
Monogatori, (one of the earliest books on history, manners, customs, etc.) 
that the festival received the name of the feast of flags, because the 4yame 
was at that time in full flower. Every month has its special floral tribute, 
which crowns particular days with its presence, and speaks in a silent and 
symbolic language, to all who participate in the day’s rejoicings. The iris, 
or sweet flag, is the emblem of victory. It is tall, and stately, with petals 
of a regal colour. Its sword-like leaves suggest in themselves victory, 
success, self-defence. Brittle in growth, it will not bend, but die rather 
than yield under ruthless handling. Soldiers were reared up in the under- 
standing that defeat must end in death, even if self-inflicted. ‘The Ayame 
is extensively cultivated in and around Zovfio: field after field can be 
seen in the vicinity of the modern capital. ‘The peasants love to grow it in 
their tiniest plots of ground, or to place single rods of blossom, in the tall 
vases of inexpensive wares, that grace the poorest dwellings. 
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On the day preceding the festival, the roofs of the houses were decorated 
with the Ayame. This was done in order that the faint sweet odours might 
pervade the apartments, and greet the awakening sleepers at early morn : 
suggesting as the first lesson of the day, loyal duties, that the heart of each 
subject of the Mikado loves to cherish. The petals of the blossoms were 
then collected, and cast into the early morning bath, always taken as 
a preliminary task of the day. Petals were also strewn into the cups of 
saké, which with the cake of rice known as chumaki formed the ceremonial 
food. The rice cake was enveloped in a case, made of a kind of grass. 
It was placed on the samdo, or stand upon which things were laid that were 
offered to the kami, or household gods. ‘The bottles containing the saké 
or rice drink was also put upon the stand.* 

The main feature of the festival was the gift of suits of armour, made in 
miniature, which were laid over night upon the same place of honour as the 
food. They were so arranged as to meet the eyes of all aspiring youths, 
on the first moment of their debit into the reception room to remind them 
of the times when they would gird on their military accoutrements for their 
Emperor and country, and take their part in the history of their great 
land. In the old pictures that show us details of this festival, various 
forms of helmets and armour are figured, the most favoured styles being 
those worn by Waogant, Atsumori, Kusonoki, and other heroes of the past. 
Small statues of these historical personages, whose lives have ever been 
held up as models for the future generations to imitate, were presented on 
Tango-no-sekku. These gifts were made in priceless lacquer, and metal 
work, and were many of them beautifully-finished specimens—the work of 
armourers and lacists. Swords, spears, bows and arrows, and all kinds of 
weapons of warfare were among the traditional gifts from parents and 
guardians, cherished and preserved after the day was over; these treasures 
were placed in the godowns, or fire-proof houses, and often handed on 
from one generation of children to another, as priceless family heirlooms. 

Besides all these preparations in the homes, decorations were displayed 
outside. These chiefly consisted of zadori, certain flags only raised on 
festival days. The nabori were white, and names of the sami, or house- 
hold deities were written upon them, or else they were used as prayer 
offerings, to convey and embody the dearest wishes of each young man’s 
heart. Their presence marked where the young patriots resided. Bundles 
of the sweet ayame were also fixed up in the enclosures round the homes, 
and a long staff of bamboo was erected, from which was suspended a 
hollow paper fish ; this fish was the oz, or carp, which became inflated in 
the wind, and swung hither and thither: from the mouth of the fo/, a 
nobort, or paper flag streamed down. The carp signified an heir had been 
born in the house—a likely young sammurat or fighting man of the future, 
sons always being regarded as certain to embrace a military career. The 
carp as previously stated in the pages of this Journal, is an emblem of per- 
severance and courage. ‘This idea is of Chinese origin from the Legend of 
the Dragon Carp which swam against the stream, and succeeded in passing 
the Sung Men, or the Dragon Gate rapids, became a dragon fish, and after 
living a thousand years, ascended to the skies. 


* James L. Bowes, ‘‘ Pottery,” chap. on Festivals. 
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From Zango-no-sekku dated the early summer weather, the warm wadded 
winter clothes were usually then discarded for lighter garments of cotton, 
or silk, and if boys had reached the prescribed age to wear the Aakama, or 
loose flowing trousers, worn by the samurai, they were privileged to don 
them for the first time on this occasion. 

It has been stated on good authority that the last sad calamity that 
happened in Japan, the terrible seismic wave, which wrought unpre- 
cedented destruction, occurred while the Japanese were celebrating Zango- 
no-sekku, for in the villages along the northern coast, they still keep to the 
dates of the old calendar. At 8.30 p.m. children of all ages were rejoicing 
in the day’s festivities, that had been provided for them by their relations 
and guardians. At 8.35 p.m. 30,000 souls had perished—a few minutes 
before in the quiet of the evening hour, boats were dancing lightly over the 
waves, fields of grain were rippling in the breeze that had set in after a 
misty rain, hundreds of children were rejoicing in innocent and useful 
pleasure. Then came a roar, a thud, a panic, a peril too swift to be out- 
done, a struggling sea of humanity, a mighty wail of agony at a power let 
loose, against which Heaven has never yet permitted us to interfere: one 
of those moments in which we /ee/ the awful presence of a supernatural 
force too great and strong for frail humanity to face! 

Since Japan has come to the fore, stirring events have followed one upon 
another in rapid succession. ‘That it has ever been a land visited by the 
terrible ravages of earthquakes and volcanic actions, is widely known to 
all who have studied the least about it. Rich in minerals, and hot 
mineral springs which bubble up everywhere in the vicinity of its eruptive 
mountains, these earth tremblings are not to be wondered at. From 
observances chronicled by Humbolt, Kaempfer, Xavier, and other early 
travellers, we have learnt how often beautiful tracts of land, shore, and 
water, have been disfigured, or entirely disappeared in a single day. The 
legends of the land into which these phenomenons are frequently intro- 
duced with effect, are after all not so fanciful as we have been inclined to 
regard them. Typhoons are not so frequent as earthquakes, but none the 
less to be feared, for they play, at certain seasons, sorry havoc along the 
north and south coast of Japan. But history has recorded how once the 
land was saved from the invasion of the Mongol Tartars, through the 
sudden fury and intervention of the elements, the enemy’s fleet being 
entirely disabled in a typhoon, or wind and water storm. 

The late Seismic waves which struck the coast three times were according 
to some reports due to volcanic action under the sea. These waves raced 
from 60 to 70 miles along the shore from Sendai to Aomori. Between 
these two places there are many small islands, and the coast line is jagged, 
like the teeth of a saw. Kamashi, one of the most populated places 
between those above named, is celebrated for its iron, and iron ore 
deposits. This iron is the finest known in the island, it is used to make 
lovely sword ornaments, incense burners, vases, bowls, and other specialities 
with which we are now well acquainted. Many of these gems of art are 
produced by the industrious population that crowd in the seaboard villages 
of these parts. That so terrible a calamity should have happened, on one of 
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the most general and popular festival days, to which these hardworking in- 
dustrious people looked forward with joyful anticipation, is extremely dis- 
tressing. The suddenness of the catastrophe, coming while all things were 
going on as usual, prevented many useful lives being saved. While the 
fisher-folk were pursuing their trade in distant waters, they were not 
cognisant of any unusual disaster, and not until well within sight of the 
shore, returning to participate in the day’s rejoicings, did they fully realize 
that everything sacred and dear to them had been snatched away by the 
fury of one wild tide. 

A touching incident is recorded to show the spirit of the age. A young 
soldier on the alert for the safety of his country, mistaking the roar of the 
waves and the sudden commotion for the approach of some neighbouring 
foe rushed to the sea-front sword in hand. After the disaster his body was 
found mutilated by the unconquerable enemy, bruised all over by the 
stones cast up by the tides—but his dead hands still tenaciously grasped 
his trusty and beloved weapon of defence. The lesson of Zango-no-sekku 
had indeed sunk deep into his soul. 











CURIOSITIES OF CERTAIN HEBREW PROPER 
NAMES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By THE Rey. Dr. CHorzner. 
SHAKESPEARE, in one of his plays, puts into the mouth of one of his 
dramatis persone the interrogatory words: What’s in a name? indicating 
thereby that he failed to see in a common proper name anything that is 
remarkable and striking, or, in fact, any relation between it, and the person 
by whom it is borne. Yet, there are names to be found here and there in 
Shakespeare’s works, which have evidently some bearing upon their pos- 
sessors’ mental and physical disposition, inasmuch as they seem to contain 
some hidden allusion to the latter. So, for example, in the dialogue 
between Aing Richard and Gaunt (in 2 Richard II., Act 2), we hear the 
former saying : 

“What comfort man ? 

How is’t with aged Gaunt ? 

Gaunt. Oh, how that name befits my composition ! 

Old Gaunt indeed, and gauzt in being old !” 
A similar fitting remark on the same John of Gaunt is made by Falstaff in 
2 Henry IV., Act 1, where he says:—“I told John a Gaunt he beat his 
own name ; for you might have thrust him and his apparel into an eel-skin.”’ 

In Greek literature, too, several names occur, which are even more 
striking, inasmuch as they foreshadow or anticipate, as it were, the future 
fate, and sometimes also the mental or physical disposition of their 
bearers. The following two examples, selected from a fair number in 
existence, will suffice to illustrate this assertion. After the chorus (in 
Esch. Agam., 671) had mentioned Helen, the following passage occurs :— 

“EXévavs, €Aavépos, eAerroArs, where the play on words lies evidently in 
“EXevy and €devavs. Browning, in his translation, endeavours to preserve 
this play on words by rendering the original Greek as follows—-‘ Ship’s- 
Hell, Man’s-Hell, City’s Hell.” We also find in Eur. Bacch., 508, that, 
when Dionysus asks Penteus his name, and he replies :— 

IlevOets, “Ayavys raus, zatpds 5 “Exvovos, the former makes the following 
remark :—Evévorvxjoo. tovvop’ exrndévos ei, which means to say, that his 
name was fully appropriate to his luckless position. 

Equally striking are certain Hebrew proper names found in the Old 
Testament, which seem to have characteristics similar to the few Greek 
proper names just quoted. Already in the first few chapters of Genesis 
several proper names occur, which have a marked signification. So, for 
instance, in the name of the first man Adam =H N, from AQ, the earth, 
the bearer’s final destiny on earth seems to have been foreshadowed, or 
predicted. Ata subsequent period in Adam’s life, this hidden allusion to 
his future fate is made more clear by the words: “ For dus¢ art thou, and 
unto dust shalt thou return” (Gen. ii. 19). Something similar is noticeable 
in connection with the first woman, Zve. At first she was called in the 
second chapter of Genesis ‘‘ Ishah” (Ww, from & 9) “ because she was 
taken out of man,” but at a subsequent period of her existence, after she 
had tasted of the “tree of knowledge,” her former name was changed into 
min = Eve (from *M “ living”), which is evidently a name with a purpose, 
as she was then destined to become “the mother of all living.” Inthe name 
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of one of her sons, Abel (9% = “ breath,” “nothingness ”), a prophetic pre- 
diction of the unexpected brief earthly career of its bearer seems to have 
been expressed, and the names of the descendants of her second son Cain, 
viz. Jabal, Jubal and Tubal (93\n. 539%, 59%) indicated the latter’s actual 
occupation in their grown up state. 

At a later period in Biblical times, we meet with the names oak (M3= 
“rest,” or “comfort”), Aéram (B97IN = “the exalted father”), and Sarah 
(II = “the princess”), and it is interesting to notice how these names 
foretold in a striking manner the future useful activity and disposition of 
their owners. There are three more proper names in the Pentateuch, 
which belong to the same category, viz. Korah, Balaam, and Balak. 
Korah signifies in the original Hebrew “coldness,” or figuratively speaking, 
“coolness,” and the owner of that name took it coolly indeed, when he 
brought about a rebellion against Moses’ divinely instituted authority, 
without minding in the least its future evil effects. 

The same proper name has also another meaning in Hebrew, viz. 
“baldness,” and it is curious to learn that that name has once supplied to 
some ardent followers of the Church of Rome a ready handle to banter 
Calvin (Lat. Calvus, Calvinus = bald) as being homonymous with his prede- 
cessor (FR) in schism. (Comp. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, sw Korah.) 

As regards the names Balaam and Balak, we find that some of the old 
Jewish and Christian commentators on the Bible have already detected in 


them some meaning and signification. In the name Balaam (py-73) 
the latter saw the future ‘“devourer,” or “destroyer of the people,’ and 
Balak (P22) appeared to them to express “ worldlessness,” or “ incom- 
petence.”” ‘Thus both appellations seem to correspond with the subsequent 
cowardly proceedings against the Jewish people on the part of their bearers. 
To the aforementioned names may be added Achan or Achar (DY) 
(1 Chron. ii. 7), which means “to cause trouble,” and J/ach/on and 
Chillion aos, nomp) “the sick, the perishing,” and while we know 
from the Bible that the former has really done a great deal of harm to 
many members of his race, we learn from the same source that the latter 
died unexpectedly in the prime of life owing to a weak constitution. 
Similarly interesting is the name Dazid (3)%), which means “the 
beloved one,” or “ the friend,” and was given to the child that subsequently 
became the sweet singer of Israel. That David in after life really turned 
out to be what his name had indicated, is sufficiently known to those who 
are fully acquainted with his biography. In connection with the bearer of 
this name a play on words may be mentioned here, which seems to have 
hitherto been overlooked by students of the Bible. When the weak-minded 
King Sauz/, who hated David ever since his victory over the chief of the 
Philistines, had one day missed his presence at the royal table, he asked 
his son Jonathan, David’s intimate friend :—‘‘ Wherefore cometh not the 


son of Jesse to meat ?” os SN). Thereupon Jonathan answered and 

said with some hidden sarcasm :—“ David has earnestly asked leave of me 

to go to Beth-lehem” (and M3). By this play on words Jonathan seems 

to have intended to tell his irritated royal parent, that David had, indeed, 
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a home of his own where there was plenty of food (DM) in readiness for 
him, and he could readily dispense with that offered him at the king’s 
palace, wherein his life was, moreover, in constant danger. 

Speaking of play on words, it may be mentioned here that there are 
two more to be found in the Bible, which refer to proper names, viz. 


DNS ITN oN “The houses of Achzib (from 933) shall be a Ze” 
(Michah i. 14), and “pPyn py, “ Ekron (from Py) shall be destroyed” 
(Zeph. ii. 5). It is curious to notice that the idol, or sham-god, which the 
inhabitants of the latter used to worship, was ignominiously called in the 
Bible “ Baal-Zebub”—“ the Lord of Flies.” It is related in 2 Kings i. 2, 
not without a slight touch of irony, that King A/azia had sent messengers 
to this impotent deity to inquire about the issue of his protracted illness. 

Finally there are four more proper names in the Bible, which have 
seemingly foretold the future characteristics of their respective possessors. 
These are—King Solomon (MD>L), being a name which signifies ‘ peace ” ; 
Malachi (*38'9'9) “My Messenger,” the future Jewish Prophet ; and Zzra 
(NUY, “The helper”), and Mehemia (*9M3, “God's comforter”). ‘The 
bearers of the two latter names are well-known in Biblical history as having 
accomplished many useful deeds in connection with their leading back to 
Palestine the bulk of the Jewish exiles from the Babylonian captivity. 

There are also a few female proper names mentioned in the Bible, which 
have characteristics similar to some previously quoted male proper names. 
In addition to the names of Eve and Sarah, to which some short reference 
has already been made before, there is the name J/i7iam (BY, “their 
rebellion”), which tells the tale of her and her brother Aaron’s rebellion 
against Moses on the occasion of his marrying the Cushite woman. Jacob’s 
only daughter was called Dinah (73°, from ws “judgment ”), and that 
name seems to have foreshadowed the owner’s future fate, or rather her 
subsequent well-deserved punishment for having foolishly moved about the 
country unprotected. Deborah (A93Q% “the bee”) had, in conjunction 
with Barak (73, “the lightening”) quickly and effectively caused the 
enemies of her race to feel her stings in the great battle that she had 
fought against them. Another Biblical heroine, Hannah (M3M, from pn 
“to pray,” or JIM “to be favoured”), has in after life really been greatly 
favoured by Providence by means of her devout prayers and supplication. 
She saw her most ardent desire in life fulfilled, inasmuch as she bore a 
long-wished-for-son, who, moreover, became subsequently a Prophet of 
great fame and renown. 

In conclusion, a passing reference shall be made here to one of /ol’s 
most beautiful daughters. She was called Keren-ha-puch (Ti Pp) which 
term means ‘a horn of cosmetics,” and is somewhat akin to the word 
gvxos and fucus of the classics. It is of little importance to us to know 
whether the bearer of that name had really in after life any recourse to the 
use of cosmetics to embellish therewith her own person. But the name in 
itself is one of the many existing curious instances, which show that names 
were given in Biblical times to persons of both sexes, which seem to have 
foreshadowed their bearers’ future destination or disposition in life. 








ABYSSINIA AND THE ABYSSINIANS. 


By E. pe Leon, late U.S. Consul-General and Diplomatic 
Agent in Egypt, and others.* 


1. “ UNPUBLISHED narratives of American officers and captives, connected 
with the Egyptian Campaign in 1876.” 

2. ‘De Casson’s Cradle of the Blue Nile: A Visit to the Court of King 
John of Abyssinia, in 1873.” 

3. “The Mission of Admiral Hewett and Mason Bey, Governor of 
Massowah, in 1884.” 

4. “The Italians in Africa,” by His Exc. Ruggiero Bonghi. 1891. 

5. “Une Expédition avec le Négous Ménélik in 1894-5,” by J. G. 
Vanderheym. 

Just as very few are familiar with the fact that Egypt was once a 
Christian kingdom, for 259 years ending A.D. 640, so there are fewer still, 
outside the circle of Missionary enterprise, who know or care aught for the 
existing Christian Empire of Abyssinia, beyond its more recent political 
record. Yet Abyssinia has been Christian for centuries ; and its late King 
Johannes who greatly enlarged its boundaries and extended its influence 
in Central Africa, bore, like some European monarchs, the title of 
‘Defender of the Faith”—-most dear to the kings of Abyssinia. 

The Christian period of Egypt, comparatively short in duration and un- 
important in influencing neighbouring tribes or communities, ended in the 
Arab conquest under Amru which left but few vestiges of Christians or 
Christianity. To-day, a small Coptic community in Cairo—respected 
more for the intelligence of its members, the chief accountants and clerks 
of the Administration, than for their numbers or influence—and a few more 
scattered over various villages, alone attest the antiquity of Christianity in 
Egypt. But Abyssinia 





the ancient Ethiopia—claiming to possess the 
primitive Christianity and boasting of preserving the relics of St. Mark the 
Evangelist, has ever held fast to Christianity,—even though disfiguring it 
with strange superstitions, distorting it with fierce fanaticism, and showing 
even sterner savagery than animated the old Crusaders, with whom hatred 
to the heathen was equivalent to love of God. 

Three great mountain chains forming a triangle, with its base resting on 
the Abai and the Kawash, and its apex at Massowah on the Red Sea, are 
the boundaries of an immense elevated plateau, upheaved by volcanic 
action from the sultry plains of tropical Africa, but blessed with a climate 
as fresh and healthy as any in Europe. Indeed, the table-lands of 
Abyssinia, bounded on the North and West by the arid deserts of the 
Soudan, on the South by the country of the ferocious Gallas, and on the 


* We have delayed publishing this interesting account sent to us in June, 1891, in the 
hope, since partially fulfilled, that we might be able to complete it with (a) an account of 
the Italian occupation of Erythrea from the Italian stand-point supplied to us by the late 
Sig. R. Bonghi, (b) with that of the leader of the Russian expedition (in which expectation 
we have been disappointed), and now with (c) one from the Abyssinian side in connection 
with Mr. Vanderheym’s recent publication on the present Negus Menelik II.—Ep. 
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East by Debeni, Adal, and the great salt plains of Arrhoo, may be likened 
to some rocky island rising in the midst of the Ocean, rich with verdant 
plains, bubbling streams and shady woods, but seldom visited by the 
Mariner, owing to its isolated position and the terrible cliffs by which it is 
surrounded. Very seldom do the natives of the Abyssinian plateau venture 
down into the fever-stricken piains, where dwell their hereditary enemies, 
the Mahometans and the pagan Gallas. Nor, except when led toa profitable 
and pious invasion of “‘ Habash,” do the people of the low countries often 
penetrate the wild passes of the Abyssinian Mountains. It happens, there- 
fore, that from whichever side the traveller approaches Abyssinia, he can 
glean but little information from the natives concerning the country beyond 
the mighty wall of mountains which rise before him, as if to bar his path. 

This description given by a recent traveller Capt. De Cosson of the 
British Army, who went to Abyssinia to hunt the hippopotamus in 1873 
and spent several months there, is confirmed by the reports of the American 
Officers connected with the last Egyptian expedition. It will serve to dis- 
abuse the minds of most people, as to the real character of the country, 
which, because it is in Africa, is generally regarded as made up of marshy 
jungle or sandy desert—the home of malarial fevers and serpents. 

To gain the interior of Abyssinia and survey the wide domain of the 
“ King of Kings,” an elevation of 5,000 feet above the sea-level must be 
slowly and painfuliy attained, over mountain paths, which it would be over- 
courteous to call roads. Then again, to quote De Cosson, 

“*the traveller will see great table-lands of level and verdant plains, extending far as the 
eye can reach, ending abruptly in a perpendicular precipice, girding with a wall of stone 
fertile valleys a thousand feet below. Rising from these elevated table-lands, the traveller 
will see lofty ranges of granite mountains, that vie with the Alps, and when he looks at 
the thousands of torrents, that in the wet season pour down from all these mountains, 
cutting their way through the rich earth of the valleys, and flooding the Abai and Athara 
rivers, he will know the secret of the inundations of the Nile and of the fertility of Egypt.” 

Capt. De Cosson speaks truly here. Abyssinia may well be termed the 
wet-nurse of Egypt; whose life is in the Nile; for the Nile is supplied 
annually, as he states, from this source, both with the water and the sedi- 
ments which enrich its delta and its banks in remote Egypt, and make her 
one of the great granaries of the earth. Abyssinian kings, before Johannes, 
have loudly and frequently sworn in their wrath at Egyptian aggression, 
that they would cut off this supply ; but the task is far beyond their power 
and knowledge. 

Yet admitting the possibility of such an engineering feat, the fertility of 
the soil and wealth of the two populations would be immediately reversed ; 
and Pharoah’s lean kine would again eat up the fatness of Egypt. 

Hence it was that the Khedive Ismail—than whom no man knew better 
what concerned Egypt—when taxed with the desire of annexing a large 
portion of Abyssinia responded (in the presence of the present writer) that 
as Nature was already annually sending him down the best part of Abyssinia 
—minus its intractable people,—he certainly had no desire for the worth- 
less residue. There was some truth, as well as sound judgment, in this 
remark ; but, like Charles II., Ismail was a man 


‘*Who never said a foolish thing, 
And seldom did a wise one ;””— 
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and among his most signal follies were his three disastrous expeditions to 
Abyssinia. 

General Loring, an old U.S. officer, who served in Mexico where he left 
an arm, and who was also connected with Abyssinian expeditions, informed 
the writer that he was much impressed by the general resemblance of that 
country to Mexico, though, as far as he and the army were able to pene- 
trate, having less majestic mountains and feebler vegetation. He said, 
that proceeding inland thirty or forty miles from the coast, one reaches 
plateaux 2,000 feet high, and enjoys one of the most bright and salubrious 
climates in the world—clear and sunny in winter, and in summer refreshed 
by constant rains. From June to October there are several varieties of 
climate every day; the morning breaks fine and sunshiny; at mid-day it 
becomes cloudy ; two hours later the rain falls in torrents ; then follows a 
cloudless sunset, succeeded by a clear night, the heavens studded with 
stars,—often both the North Star and the Southern Cross being plainly 
perceptible at the same time. The continual rains so temper the heat as 
to make the summer solstice as endurable as the spring season. Hence 
the table-lands of Abyssinia, though lying in the midst of a burning region, 
are both temperate and healthy, all the year round. 

The low valleys produce corn: ff (a small grain much prized by the 
natives), indigo, dowrah or maize. Barley, wheat, flax, ef., grow on the 
more elevated plateaux. The vine and most other fruit and vegetables can 
also be cultivated with little trouble, though less attention is paid to such 
culture by this restless and nomadic race than to the raising of flocks and 
herds on the old Abrahamic system. They have enormous herds of cattle 
and sheep, yet subsist chiefly on ¢ef and dourah, crops easily raised. Good 
cotton lands are to be found between the Athara river and the Blue Nile. 
Dr. Johnson’s “happy valley” of Rasselas has not been reached by any 
modern explorer ; and a visit to the other valleys of that region exhibits 
quite a different style of living from that which the grim old lexicographer 
‘evolved from his inner consciousness.” 

The Abyssinians trace the origin of their empire to the days of Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba’s visit to him ; and their line of kings to the joint 
issue of those two potentates. Their religion exhibits a strange mixture of 
Judaism and Christianity ; a great pride of race and religion animates this 
singular people whose monarch bears the haughty title of “‘ King of Kings” ; 
and they consider themselves not only the peers, but even the superiors of 
all the rest of mankind. 

The earliest history of Ethiopia is lost in the mists of tradition. Homer’s 
reference to the “blameless Ethiopians” proves the character they had 
already established among the cultivated Greeks; but if the appellation 
was then correct their habits and customs must have changed greatly since 
the days of the blind Bard. We know little about the country except its 
conversion to Christianity in the ivth century, by Frumentius, sent for that 
purpose by the Patriarch of Alexandria. In the 6th century, Abyssinia 
extended her sway over the Red Sea Coast and Yemen or Arabia; and 
the Byzantine chroniclers often mention King Kaleb, the friend and ally 
of Justinius. This monarch, tired of victory and power, set the example 
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afterwards followed by Charles V., and resigning the Abyssinian throne, he 
retired to a monastery on the summit of a high mountain, wnere he dressed 
and lived as a monk and died in the odour of sanctity. Half a century 
later, the Persians invaded the Abyssinians in Arabia, slaying all they 
found and effectively eradicating all trace of Christian domination in Arabia. 

In the xth century, Judith, daughter of Gideon, King of the Falashes— 
a Jewess, caused all the inembers of the family descended from the line of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba to be massacred: only one escaped and 
perpetuated the royal line. Judith and five of her descendants reigned 
over Abyssinia till the restoration of the line of Solomon, three centuries 
later. Besides internal dissensions, there have, of course, been perpetual 
feuds and wars with their Mussulman and pagan neighbours; and her kings 
and people have vindicated a claim to being ‘‘ Defenders of the faith” by 
a fierce and bloody fanaticism compared with which that of the Turk is 
tame and gentle. 

We next hear of Abyssinia in the xvth century, through the Portuguese, 
who were the most daring and adventurous travellers and explorers in the 
world. Peter, Prince of Portugal, when on a visit to Venice, obtained a 
narrative written by Paulus Venetus, wherein he speaks of a wonderful 
Christian prince called /rester John, reigning in Asia,—the most powerful 
and wealthy emperor in the world, looked upon by many as a second Pope. 
Inflamed by this account, the Portuguese king fitted out an expedition to 
find the empire of Prester John, selecting for that task two men—Pedro 
Corilham and Alfonso Payva—skilled in Eastern languages, and who were 
to seek this Christian prince and make a treaty with him. For years the 
Ambassadors wandered through Egypt and India, in various directions, 
but found no Prester John. At length, Corilham was left to make the 
search alone; and early in the year 1400, being then in the Red Sea, he 
heard of “a most potent Christian King of Ethiopia, who used to carry 
the Cross in his hands, and whose subjects favoured, if they did not follow, 
Christianity.” So Corilham wrote to the King of Portugal, that he had 
at last found Prester John, whose people were called Abyssinians, and that 
he would proceed without delay to his court. The intrepid explorer did 
penetrate into Abyssinia, where he was detained by the king or chief who 
ruled there at the time; and no further results sprang from his visit except 
that, long after, an Abyssinian king, hardiy pressed by his enemies, sent 
for and obtained aid from Emanuel of Portugal. Four hundred and fifty 
Portuguese, with their matchlocks, headed by Don Cristobol de Gama, in 
1543, routed a host of native warriors, and reinstated the king on his 
throne. The little band settled there, having been provided with lands, 
houses, and mules; and they instructed the natives in useful arts. The 
ruins of the fine palace at Gondar still remain, as well as the cathedral at 
Axum, bridges over rivers, and many buildings. But on the death of the 
king whom they had befriended, his successor confiscated their lands; and 
the jealousy of the native priests having been excited, the Portuguese 
colonists were either massacred, sold into slavery or driven out of the 
country. Their return to Abyssinia was forbidden by special decree, just 
150 years after their first colonization. After this experiment, the 
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Abyssinians closed their country against foreigners, and for more than two 
centuries it was unvisited. 

The well-known explorations of Bruce were not made until 1771; and 
from him (until very recently) most of our information as to Abyssinia was 
derived. More recent explorers confirm Bruce’s statements ; and neither 
the country nor the people seem greatly to have changed since his visit, a 
century ago. 

It was the English Expedition against King Theodorus, in 1867, that 
opened out the country and let in some light on its dark places. Great 
was the surprise of Christendom which had previously classed the 
Abyssinians among other savage and warring tribes, leading a nomadic 
existence in the deserts and jungles of Africa, where the climate and wild 
beasts dispute with equally savage men the entrance and egress of the 
foreigner and repel the onward march of civilization. If that expedition 
did little beyond inspiring a terror and respect for English prowess and 
power among the wild dwellers on the almost inaccessible mountain heights 
of Abyssinia, it certainly accomplished this much: it gave an impulse to 
that country and its people, which nothing less violent could have effected. 
They learned the infinite superiority of the civilized modes and appliances 
of murder on a large scale—termed war—over their own barbarous old 
methods. Their teachers, moreover, left their tools behind them, as a 
gift to the native Prince who had made himself their ally and had 
materially assisted in the overthrow and destruction of King Theodorus. 

This chieftain, Kassai of the Province of Tigré, also claimed descent 
from King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba; and he was, therefore, in 
the line of succession to the throne of what there remained of ancient 
Ethiopia or modern Abyssinia. 

Supported by the potent arguments of English repeating rifles and 
artillery, he was soon able to convince all rival claimants and people at 
large of the legitimacy of his title; and after many bloody battles and the 
banishment of refractory chieftains to the remote mountain tops—which 
serve as State prisons—he assumed the style and title of ‘ Johannes, 
King of Kings”; he annexed all the provinces lying contiguous or con- 
venient ; and constituted or consolidated an Empire, over which he ruled 
absolutely for many years, with a population roughly estimated at 5,000,000. 

The boundaries of ancient Abyssinia embraced the shores of the Red 
Sea, and extended to 7’ N. latitude. Those of the modern Kingdom are 
far more restricted—‘‘ Habash” as they now call it—comprising the 
provinces of Tigré, Ambara and Shoa, with several other small ones, 
subdivided into semi-independent communities under the rule of different 
chieftains, —all, however, acknowledged the paramount authority of 
Johannes. The Christian element preponderates; yet there are also 
many Jews, Mahometans, fire-worshippers and pagans. It may be said 

generally, that although all these princes and people owe nominal 
aliegiance to the great “ Negus” or King, he has frequently to enforce his 
authority by arms on both ; except when a religious war, such as that with 
Egypt, is proclaimed—and then all the Christian subjects of the Negus 
throng eagerly to his standard, accompanied by their priests, who, like 
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those of the Middle Ayes, are far more men of war than men of peace; 
inflaming almost to madness the fanatical frenzy of the people, and even 
leading them on in the battle-field. 

The boundaries as well as the mutual relations between Egypt and 
Abyssinia have always been of the vaguest and most unsatisfactory de- 
scription. When, however, Johannes had become master of Ambara, Shoa 
and other provinces in addition to his native Tigré and had been crowned 
Emperor in 1872, with a following (it was said) of 150,000 warriors of 
whom 30,000 were cavalry, and when on the other hand, Ismail Khedive, 
having seized Darfur in 1874 had also taken possession of the Soudan, 
the question of the boundaries became acute and the relations strained. 
We cannot tell which was the lamb and which the wolf. The arbitrament 
of the sword ended unfavourably to Egypt, which then tried the inter- 
mediation of General Gordon. He might have succeeded in getting a 
respite for Egypt by the cession of some Red Sea port, other than 
Massowah; but the position of the two powers had been reversed. 
Egypt, once the aggressor and invader was now the suppliant, and one of 
her own Red Sea ports was in danger besides the provinces they had 
annexed. For, like a disturbed swarm of irritated wasps, the Abyssinians 
poured and massacred Munzinger Pasha, the Governor, with 2,000 followers, 
—King Johannes personally leading the assault. 

In revenge, Ismail Khedive, in 1875, sent into the disputed territory, 
2,000 well armed soldiers under Col. Arendrup—a Danish officer in his 
service. Decoyed into an ambuscade, Arendrup and his force were 
massacred, and their bleaching bones were seen lying unburied in the 
valleys, by the next expedition into Abyssinia. With Arendrup perished 
one of the ablest of the rising generation of Egyptian statesmen—Arabel 
Bey, nephew of Nubar Pasha and Governor of Massowah,—a young man 
of great promise. 

Still more exasperated by these reverses, the Khedive, in December, 
1875, sent against Abyssinia a yet larger expedition, consisting (as far as 
can be ascertained) of 20,000 fully armed and equipped under his General- 
in-chief, Ratib Bey, a Turk. With him went the Khedive’s son (Hassan 
Pasha, now dead) with a staff of American officers for advice and aid,— 
General Loring (also deceased) being the Chief. The ignorance, obstinacy 
and jealousy of the native officers, however, absolutely prevented the 
Americans from doing anything, until, almost at the last extremity, they 
had to rescue the army from the situation into which native incapacity had 
brought it. Compared with the Abyssinians, the Egyptians, both officers 
and men, were as sheep to wolves ; and only behind strong entrenchments 
could the latter make any head against the former. 

The testimony of two Americans, Dr. L. D. Johnson and Professor 
Mitchell, prisoners in Abyssinia, as well as the experiences of General 
Gordon, Admiral Hewett and Mason Bey throw much light on King 
Johannes, on Abyssinia and on the Abyssinians. 

Dr. Johnson, who was captured on 7th March 1876, with a detachment 
of several hundred men, (most of whom were murdered in cold blood, or 
mutilated and sent back as warnings to others) was more than six weeks 
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a prisoner in the tent of a Xas, or chieftain, in high favour with the 
king. His life was spared, and his liberty finally given him, without 
ransom, from his being considered a Christian, and “an Englishman,’— 
“ American” being a word not in their vocabulary. He had almost 
forfeited his claims to consideration, by asking for meat during Lent, 
which was most strictly observed by the pious warriors, who amused them- 
selves, under his windows, by spearing their helpless Egyptian captives. 

After Lent, Dr. Johnson was given meat, raw or cooked, as he preferred 
—the Abyssinians preferring the uncooked flesh. Summoned one day to 
the tent of King Johannes, the Doctor enjoyed an interview with him. 
He described him as a man of middle age, in full vigour of manhood, of a 
sullen and apathetic countenance, of dark colour, but many shades lighter 
than a negro. His features were high, his nose aquiline, with nothing of 
the African type in his oval face or in his thin compressed lips, His 
manner was reserved ; his speech slow and hesitating. He wore a long 
cotton cloth, with a red band running through the centre, much in the 
fashion of a Roman toga. He had no covering on his head or feet,— 
shoes and stockings being unknown luxuries in Abyssinia. His tent 
differed from that of the other chieftans, only in being larger ; and having 
an adjoining tent for women. The King squatted on a mat, and a tame 
lioness with her cubs, gambolled playfully before him—the lion being their 
symbol of royalty. When De Cosson saw him, the lions were present at 
the interview. ‘There were many women, as well as men crowded into 
the tent and outside; the captive & Ingleeze” being am object. of great 
curiosity. The king was one of the ‘finest spéciifens’ of a fine race,—a 
splendid rider, a good shot, and ale’ te throw his‘ laace further qiar any 
of his people ;—such gifts being the nidst highly ‘prized aavohg the rude 
race he ruled. Dr. Johnson says, that never in his life, was he more 
closely catechised, than on this occasion and the subsequent interview. 

After expressing his surprise, that he, a Christian and an “ Ingleeze,” 
should have been fighting on the side of “the Turks” instead of on that 
of his Christian brethren, the King questioned him closely as to the force 
and movements of the Egyptian army. 

The captive parried the first thrust by declaring that he had not come 
to fight at all, but to practise his profession of surgery, as he was a 
“ Hakim” (physician) and attended to the wounded on both sides. The 
King then proposed, that he should remain in his service, and he would 
make him Governor of a Province. The Doctor declined this offer, on 
the pretext of an imaginary wife and children at home. Finally the King 
asked, whether he would undertake, if liberated, to convey a letter from 
him to his “sister,” Queen Victoria, without the knowledge of the 
Khedive? On the doctor’s promising to fulfil this mission, Johannes 
declared that he would write the letter, and send him to Massowah, whence 
he could proceed to England. Doctor Johnson was told by the Inter- 
preters (of whom the King had several speaking English) that the priests 
had prepared a letter appealing to the British Queen against the Khedive’s 
acts, but that they could not conquer Johannes’ indolence or suspicious 
nature, sufficiently to induce him to sign and despatch it. A similar 
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experience occurred to De Cosson. Dr. Johnson was included in an ex- 
change of prisoners, and heard nothing further from the King. 

Captain Deerholtz—a Swiss in the Khedive’s service, captured at the 
same time,—fared far worse, and was most brutally treated, his wounds 
being shamefully neglected. ‘The latest American captive, the geologist, 
Michell, who was seized while making scientific researches, unconnected 
with any armed expedition, was also outrageously maltreated in every way, 
with the King’s cognizance, and was happy to escape with his life, after 
such sufferings as few would have survived. Yet this savage King has found 
not only admirers but eulogists in some of his foreign visitors—notably 
in De Cosson and in Capt. Gerard, a French officer and explorer. I give 
a translation from M. Gerard’s letter, containing an account of an interview 
between himself and Nubar Pasha, on the subject of Abyssinia and its 
King: 

‘Returning to Egypt, in November, 1869, after having explored the whole of Tigré, 
I was presented by,M. de Lesseps to Nubar Pach, then all-powerful in Egypt. This able 
Statesman took a lively interest in questioning me and hearing my impressions of travel. 
Two long interviews sufficed to empty my budget. Nubar Pasha proposed giving me 
command of an expeditionary force of several battalions, with cavalry and artillery, that 
I might, in the name of the Khedive, take possession of Bogos and the Province of 
Hamassero. ‘As an old French officer, with your knowledge of the couniry,’ he said, 
‘this will be easy for you—for you who have had experience in the wars of the Kabyles, 
of the Crimea and of Italy. You have also seen the English struggle with Theodorus 
and are the very man we need. Accept this command, and everything necessary shall 
be placed at your disposal ; for this purpose Egypt will recoil from no efforts, and from 
no expense.’’ ‘ Excellency,’ [ replied, “what ‘you propose is impossible. I know too 
well the vaiour df thé Abyssinians, entrenched in their mountain fastnesses, to make such 
an attempt, with ter. times their numberss. Abyssinia can only be subdued by civilizing 
her people,’ The Minisier did: not seein to relish my counsels and turned to other 
advisers, chiefly to Munzinger Pacha (who perished in Abyssinia), to the Bishop of the 
Lavzzarists, and finally to Gordon Pacha, whose counsels and acts led to the existing com- 
plication, and slaughter of many thousands of Egyptians, sent to subdue these fierce 
mountaineers.” 


Mr. Gerard thus describes Johannes, 


“The Negus of Ethivpia is a man of great strength of body, and energy of mind, as 
well as force of will. He is about forty years of age, of middle height, but sinewy and 
muscular ; with most aristocratic hands and feet, although, like his subjects, he marches 
with bare feet, placing only his great toe in the stirrup, when on horseback, in Abyssinian 
ashion. His face is oval, with high forehead, large restless eyes, an aquiline nose and 
wide mouth. His skin is not black, but of a dark olive tint; his hair plaited in an 
infinite number of small tresses, carefully knotted together at the nape of the neck with 
a silken cord. He looks more like a Greek or Portuguese than an African. In anger 
his eyes blaze like burning coals. In speech he is brief, clear and persuasive. I passed 
three weeks with him at Adowa then (1868) his capital, and therefore draw his portrait 
from nature. Naturally pious and disinclined to cruelty, with instruction and other sur- 
roundings, he would have made an accomplished prince.” 


Like the Egyptian military operations, the pacific mission of Genl. Gordon, 
undertaken with his usual reckless disregard of his personal safety, was 
without any practical result. For several weeks he was virtually a prisoner, 
although subjected to no hardships or cruelties. We in Egypt felt much 
apprehension for his fate ; but he was finally allowed to depart in peace : 
it is doubtful whether he was ever allowed to see the King. 
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More imposing was the mission of Admiral Hewett, whose premature 
death deprived his country of a most valuable officer, and of Mason Bey, 
the accomplished American, whose zeal and ability in the Kihedive’s 
service, for many years in various high positions, entitled him to a gratitude 
and recompense, which he has not received—having on the contrary, 
been set aside for inferior men. But the only success gained was in 
deterring Johannes from the violent seizure of the Red Sea port he coveted. 
Mason Bay was, at the time, Governor of Massowah and the adjoining 
Provinces, which he administered with equal sagacity and courage. 

3ut heedless of the impatience of Admiral and Governor and as though 
to show his distaste or distrust of their mission, the Negus kept them at 
Adowa, his capital, for three weeks, in a quasi-imprisonment, before he 
condescended to allow them to see him, though they were treated with 
courtesy. When however he did see them—there was no conference, 
for he played the mute, and barely allowed the Envoys to see the tip of 
his nose—swathing his head and face, as well as his body in his skamma, 
or toga, embroidered in various coloured silks, in a broad stripe down the 
centre of the cloth, 
chieftains. 

One of the members of the Embassy thus described the appearance and 
bearing of the King at this formal reception : 





a badge of nobility, worn only by the King and his 


At half-past six in the morning the reception took place, and at sunrise, the beat of 
the drum announced the coming of the Negus accompanied by a troop of regular horse— 
he himself bare-headed and bare-footed, mounted on a mule, richly caparisoned with red 
leather and silver. Over his head a page extended a large magenta silk umbrella—his 


army, 7,000 strong, huddled along after him, in admired disorder.” 


The palace consisted of three huts, perched up on a high hill, over- 
looking the town of Adowah, entered by a narrow gateway, with a signal 
tower above it. The entry was guarded by two 7-pounder guns, presented 
by the Admiral. One of the spectators says : 


‘Facing the entrance and against the circular wall of the hut, on a throne covered 
with violet satin cloth, and supported on either side by pillows of the same rich stuff, with 
the cross of Solomon worked in gold thereon, sat the ‘ Negus Negusti’ and King of Zion. 
On his right stood a servant with a silver-handled horse-hair fly-switch, which he kept 
swaying to and fro to keep the flies from feeding off the butter on the Royal head. 
Drawn up just over the tip of his nose, and totally covering the lower part of his face 
and body, was the shemma or toga similar to the one given by Allula to the Admiral. 
The King, who was indeed all eyes and ears, scanned us each suspiciously as we 
approached the throne and bowed. He shook hands with Sir William Hewett and 
Mason Bey, this movement necessitating the partial uncovering of the body, showing the 
massive Order of Solomon gleaming on a gown of black silk ; but only for a moment was 
so much Royalty seen ; and as the Admiral and the Egyptian representatives seated them- 
selves on cane-bottomed chairs provided for them a little distance on the left of the 
Throne, the toga was up to his mouth again. The Admiral soon settled down to busi- 
ness, and rose to present the Queen’s letter, which looked a very formidable epistle as it 
lay in the pretty blue silk case worked by Lady Strangford. Mason Bey followed with 
the Khedive’s letter, and Captain Speedy with that of Lord Napier of Magdala. The 
Ras took each letter and held them towards the King, who only bowed. They were then 
handed to the Chancellor, Allula. 

‘*On issuing into the courtyard we found that all the presents had now arrived from 
our camp below, so the Admiral to avoid another journey resolved to deliver them at 
once, and again we found ourselves in the presence of the King. As servant after 
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servant brought in the numerous bulky presents and placed them at the feet of the 
Negusti a deep interest was apparent in his keen black eyes, and as the glittering plated 
weapons came to his view, as box after box was prised open, Johannes gradually dropped 
his toga from his mouth, and became visibly affected by the sincerity of a mission thus 
provided with such valuable arguments. 

‘‘Now placed on a better footing the King even condescended to smile his thanks, 
which lightened up his otherwise gloomy face, and made it quite pleasant. It is lean 
and wan, broad just over the brows, which are perfectly arched, deep-seated large black 
eyes, a nose slightly Jewish but small, and a mouth and chin showing a weakness that 
belie the upper part of the face. His colour is almost negro in its blackness, and was 
much intensified against the whiteness of the shemma.” 

The Embassy was allowed to return home after this reception, having 
accomplished iittle by their tedious journey. The King persisted in his 
policy of annexation until slain in a pitch battle by the so-called Dervishes 
of the Soudan. No heir of his succeeded him—one of his rebellious 
vassals—always his rival—MENELIk of Shoa, seizing upon his vacant throne 
and authority, and, as far as was known was compelled to fight for the main- 
tenance of both with rival Chieftains. A strange fate and melancholy 
conclusion for the King of Kings. 


Doubtless his death removed a terror from Egypt and the Soudan, 
though not from the Italian occupation, which Johannes regarded with no 
favourable eye, threatening to expel these unwarranted intruders on the 
shore of the Red Sea, whose right to be or to remain there was only that 
of might on the principle enunciated by Rob Roy. To this policy suc- 
ceeded Menelik and he was destined to inflict the most serious check of 
modern times to the advance of European troops in Africa. This was 
mainly due to Russian advice that still, through the traveller Leontieff, 
rules the situation and the relations of Abyssinia towards Italy and other 
European powers. 

Whether the Kingdom welded together by Theodorus, Johannes and 
Menelik, will now be broken up by the, usually, dissolving effects of civiliza- 
tion on ancient barbarisms, time alone can show. 


The Italian side of the question was given by our esteemed colleague, 
the eminent statesman, the late Signor Ruggiero Bonghi, in a most valu- 
able paper which appeared in the ‘‘ Asiatic Quarterly Review” of January 
1891, pages 79 to 103. In it the transition from Johannes to the equally 
strong present Negus Menelik is given. His attitude was summarized in 
our last issue under the head of “ England, Italy and Abyssinia” on page 
183, whilst his reign is described in the charming volume by Mr. J. G. 
Vanderheym (of which we give a notice elsewhere in this Review) as “an 
expedition ” with that ruler during a 20 months’ stay in Abyssinia. 

We are indebted to the eminent Publishers, the well-known HACHETTE 
AND Co., for the following serviceable Route-Maps that accompany the 
book in question.—Ep. 
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Mr, J. G. Vanderheym’s Abyssinian Map. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


DISCUSSION ON “THE MEDICAL NEEDS OF INDIA.” 

A MEETING of the East India Association was held at the Westminster 
Town Hal!, on Monday, July 6, 1896, at 3 p.m. The Rt. Honble. Lord 
REAY, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., occupied the chair, and the following, among 
others, were present: Sir Lepel Griffin, k.c.s.1., Mr. T. H. Thornton, c.s.1., 
Surgeon Col. F. Howard, Surgeon Lt.-Col. J. Ince, M.p., Mr. R. Elliott, 
Dr. Duka, Rev. Dr. S. D. Bhabha, Rev. R. Wilson ; Drs. A. H. Browne, 
Buendin, B. L. Dhingra, and Frame Gotla; Dr., Mrs. and the Misses 
Robb; Mrs. and Miss C. P. Drake ; Miss Manning, Miss Webster ; Dr. 
F. Roberts, Dr. Tobit ; Messrs. Bhultacharji, L.R.c.p., R. D. Dalal, M.r.c.s., 
M. E. Pavri, L.R.c.p., G. F. Sealy, M.r.c.s.,. P. Atal, J. N. and Miss Baha- 
durji; Messrs. D. B. and N. B. Behramjee, Bezonji, M. R. Boyce, G. G. 
Campbell, R. F. Chisholm, H. R. Cook, C. H. Dady, R. S. Dantra, T. J. 
Desai, J. R. Kaderbhoy, H. S. Khalil, B. R. Mheta, M. H. Nazar, C. Price, 
J. Rait, R. D. Tata, K. C. S. Varma, and Mr. C. W. Arathoon, Hon. 
Secretary. 

Dr. K. N. BAHADURJI read a paper on ‘‘ The Medical Needs of India,” 
which wili be found elsewhere in this Review. 

At the conclusion of the Lecture the CHAIRMAN made the following 
remarks :—Ladies and Gentlemen, while waiting for an expert to address 
the meeting, I shall make a few brief remarks on the subject before it, 
one, I need not tell you, of vital importance to India, and one in which 
the responsibilities of the Imperial Government are, perhaps, more engaged 
than in any other that I can conceive, namely, the medical needs of our 
Indian fellow-subjects. I shall follow the order in which Dr. Bahadurji 
has treated the question. With a chivalry, which I commend, he began 
with the medical needs of the women of India, a matter that, at the Queen’s 
gracious initiative, has been prominently before the English Government. 
We are too apt to forget the pioneers in this movement. One lady 
especially must always be mentioned with very great respect, and that is 
Dr. Scharlieb, the first lady, I believe, in the Southern Presidency of 
Madras who started the work of Female Medical Aid. Next I shall 
mention a lady who in my own Presidency did work of which it is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the value, and that is Dr. Pechey Phipson. We must 
also not forget the Parsi gentleman who faced what was, at that time, 
undoubtedly a strong opposition, resulting from prejudice, and who gave 
large sums to start a hospital, of which the equal is hardly to be found in 
any other part of the world. The Cama Hospital for Women in Bombay, 
founded by Mr. Cama, is one of the best Institutions of the kind that I 
have ever seen. Lady Reay took the greatest interest in its development. 
The extraordinarily successful fancy fairs organised by her contributed 
materially to the financial resources of the Cama Hospital. Then we must 
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not forget the great impulse given to the nursing system in India. Nurses 
have come from England, but Native nurses have also been trained in 
India, and I shall put the training of competent Native nurses in India 
among one of the most valuable aids to medical relief in a country situated 
like India, for giving that immediate relief which we cannot as yet obtain 
from the number of female .medical practitioners who are at present avail- 
able. We cannot train female doctors as rapidly as we can train Native 
women for the nursing service. Since that time the hospitals which have 
been founded for women in Bombay, due to the great generosity of a Parsi 
lady, Motlibai, and of Sir Dinshaw Petit, for the diseases of womer. and 
children, are so many evidences of what has been done. I speak more 
especially of what has come under my own observation, but of course in 
other parts of India the great movement associated with Lady Dufferin’s 
honoured name, and with the names of Lady Lansdowne and of Lady 
Elgin, has had equally beneficial results. With regard to the other ques- 
tions mentioned in this paper, the most important certainly is the scientific 
equipment of the Medical Schools of India. It is quite clear that unless 
the Medical Schools of India are placed on the same footing as the 
Medical Schools in all civilised parts of the world, an injustice is done to 
the Medical Students in India, which must be as soon as possible removed. 
I am not fora moment saying that the Medical Service of India cannot 
produce Specialists of renown. At all events, Dr. Bahadurji himself has 
stated, and I have heard the statement with great satisfaction, that the two 
gentlemen who were appointed by me in the Medical School of Bombay, 
one as a Physiologist and the other as a Pathologist, have both developed 
as Specialists worthy of being mentioned and placed in the same category 
as Specialists in other Medical Schools. This has been the result of 
putting a stop to the system which the lecturer has criticised severely—but 
not too severely—of casual teaching without continuity. In the present 
condition of Medical Science you cannot entrust medical education in the 
various branches of Medical Science to men—however able—who are not 
Specialists. The whole tendency of Medical Science at the present 
moment is in the direction of greater specialisation. I am connected with 
the Council of University College, which has to deal with the appointment 
of Professors for the School of Medicine. I have been very much struck 
by the number of Specialists who are now required to maintain an efficient 
Medical School even with a minimum of Professors. I cannot leave the 
subject of these Medical Schools without alluding to the name of a man 
who has been one of the most distinguished Principals of the Bombay 
Medical School and who holds a foremost place in the world of Medical 
Science. I mean Dr. Vandyke Carter. I am specially pleased to mention 
him because it was with his approval that I introduced such measures as I 
considered necessary to strengthen the educational resources of the Medical 
School. There is not the slightest doubt that it will be to the advantage, 
not only of the Medical Students of the various Medical Schools of India, 
if Professorial appointments are thrown open, as they are in other faculties 
of the University, and given to the most eminent scientific men who are 
prepared to take them, but it will also be to the great advantage of Medical 
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Science in general. It is quite clear that the results of Medical Science 
obtained in one part of the world are immediately taken up in other parts, 
and this tends to the general advance which, I believe especially in Surgery, 
has been in recent years most remarkable. Of course, under the financial 
difficulties with which all Governments—and the various Governments in 
India are no exception to the rule—have to contend, it is necessary that 
you should utilise all available resources as the only means by which it will 
be possible to increase the number of efficient teachers attached to these 
Institutions ; and I believe I am right in saying that at this moment the 
number of teachers, as compared with Medical Schools in Europe, is below 
the average. When I was in Bombay, I attempted to give relief to the 
Professors by the appointment of Honorary Physicians and Honorary 
Surgeons. That is one of the ways in which it can be done if there is a 
sincere desire to co-operate among those who are engaged in performing 
these duties and who need not trespass on each other’s sphere of work in 
this great field. Now with regard to the very important question of 
the Medical Reserves for the Army. We need not enter upon a long 
disquisition when we have authorities such as those mentioned,—namely, 
Lord Wolseley, Lord Strathnairn and others. It seems admitted that it 
would be a very great advantage all round to have the Medical Reserves 
for the Army independent of the Civil branch of the Medical Service. 
There is no doubt that if the Assistant Surgeons receive the education to 
which ‘they are entitled at the Medical Schools, their qualifications will 
constitute a strong claim to be employed in the Civil branch. The situa- 
tion at present is, I believe, even more abnormal than the lecturer has 
mentioned in his paper, which naturally required to be condensed. There 
is, as you know, in India a Service which is called the Subordinate Medical 
Service, and I believe that such offices as that of House Surgeon are in 
some Hospitals given to members of the Subordinate Medical Service. 
There is not the slightest doubt that members of the Subordinate Medical 
Service have not had the education and are not as well qualified as the 
Assistant Surgeons, and there can be no reason for giving appointments to 
gentlemen, who have had an inferior education, at higher salaries when you 
can obtain gentlemen having had a better education for lower salaries. 
That is an anomaly which strikes me as one which could be removed with- 
out any difficulty. (Applause.) Now, gentlemen, I do not hesitate to 
admit that there ave certain difficulties which we cannot overlook. We 
cannot deal with them as the gentleman who said :—“ Here, my friends, 
we have now come to a very great difficulty ; let us look it in the face and 
pass on.” I will look it in the face and not pass on. The difficulty un- 
doubtedly is this : Members of the Medical Service in India have received 
their appointments on the understanding that at certain periods of their 
service certain prizes would be given them. That is a very serious matter, 
and I am certainly not one of those who think lightly of ignoring an 
understanding entered into with persons who have joined the public ser- 
vice. I could not bea party to that. But it is quite clear that you must 
at once tell candidates who intend to join the Indian Medical Service 
that they will henceforth not have any right to appointments for which 
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they are not fit. Let every opportunity: be given them to acquire that 
fitness. That is another matter. If in the Indian Medical Service gentle- 
men were found who either on leave or in other ways had obtained special 
qualifications by scientific work in the great hospitals, whether in India or 
in Great Britain or in any part of Europe, and had taken up a special sub- 
ject, I do not think in such a case anyone would object to a member of 
the Service being specially selected as a Professor of that subject in one of 
the Indian Medical Schools. But unless a man has these special qualifica- 
tions, it is quite clear that he should not be appointed to a Professorship 
in any faculty of a University. Reforms such as India I think has a right 
to claim must be introduced gradually. If we ask for a gradual improve- 
ment, we can obtain it ; but we cannot ask for an immediate interference 
with vested interests, which are the result, as Dr. Bahadurji himself has 
shown, of a system which is wrong, a system which is entirely antiquated. 
That system, of course, will have to disappear, but we must not expect that 
such a reform can be carried out ina day. I claim for the appointments 
which I made, and which gave fixity of tenure to their incumbents, that I 
have shown the way in which you can mitigate the evils of the present 
system. That is a reform which, at all events, can be carried out at once. 
Let the officers who are appointed to chairs in Medical Schools understand 
that when once they have been appointed to their chairs they are to devote 
themselves wholly and entirely to the scientific discharge of their duties, 
and that promotion in other directions is no longer within their reach, 
because as Professors they have obtained the blue ribbon of their pro- 
fession. Now there is one very important point left, and one on which I 
think there will be agreement among us, and that is the question of sanita- 
tion. There, I am bound to say, that my experience is not the same as that 
which seems to be that of the Government of India. The Sanitary Com- 
missioners whom I have known did not think more of spending their time 
in the Hill Stations than of working on the plains. Certainly, my experi- 
ence of Sanitary Commissioners has been rather, if anything—and it is 
greatly to their credit—that there was an excess of zeal, and that you had 
to remind them of the advice generally given to young diplomatists: 
“above all, no excess of zeal.” Naturally, sanitation is extremely un- 
popular with the great majority of our Indian subjects, and therefore 
anything that is done in that direction must be done with great care so as 
not to make sanitation more unpopular than need be with the people of 
India, more especially in the rural districts. You must take care to carry 
the people with you in this matter. It is wonderful what can be done for 
sanitation in India if the people co-operate, and I do not think it is at all 
impossible to convince the people of the advantages to them of the sanitary 
measures which Government contemplate. Having said that, I am bound 
to pay a tribute of respect to what the Sanitary Department has done in 
India, especially in the great towns. If you take the sanitation of a town 
like the town of Bombay it is simply marvellous, and I could only wish the 
sanitation of several Continental towns with which I am acquainted were 
anything like the sanitation on which we pride ourselves in the town of 
Bombay. And I must add that it illustrates what I have said about the 
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assent of the people, because the Municipality of Bombay has willingly 
voted large sums for this object especially for the purpose of securing a 
water supply that London may well envy. Much remains to be done with 
regard to sanitation in India, but it is a subject on which most Indian 
Governments may well pride themselves as having engaged their special 
attention. I may mention that whilst I was in the Presidency one of the 
last measures I was able to carry was a Village Sanitation Act, on which 
Sir Raymond West spent a great deal of time and thought, and which was 
carried in the Legislative Council with the support of the Native members 
of the Council. It was an elastic and tentative measure, which took into 
account the prejudices of the people and aimed at obtaining their voluntary 
co-operation. Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, I think I have said enough 
to show that this question of the medical needs of India opens up an 
enormous field. In the first place, we want more Female Doctors. I 
quite agree with what is said in the paper that the greater their number 
and the more money spent in providing Lady Doctors the better. We 
want more hospitals for women. We want tenfold the number of nurses, 
both European and Native ; we want the Schools and Colleges in India to 
be placed on such a footing that they are in every respect the equals of 
such Colleges and Schools in every part of the civilised world ; and we 
want the Army Medical Department strengthened by well-qualified re- 
serves as well as a re-organised separate Civil Medical Service. The 
re-organisation by correcting anomalies in the present expenditure need 
not entail a considerable increase of expenditure. And expenditure of this 
kind needs no justification, and would, I am sure, meet with the approval 
of the House of Commons and of the various Indian Legislative Councils 
as well as of the body which controls Indian finance,—the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India. (Applause.) 

Surg.-Col. F. Howarp :—My Lord, ladies and gentlemen, when I came 
to attend this lecture it was not with the intention to speak on the subject ; 
but I cannot help saying that there is a great deal in Dr. Bahadurji’s 
lecture which requires the serious attention of Government. I particularly 
want to draw attention to the authorities he has quoted, including one, the 
late Sir William Muir, than whom no abler man ever ruled the Army 
Medical Department. That officer had a very great experience in India; 
and if he spoke he did so after mature consideration. For a long time 
past the subject before us has been in the minds of the Medical Officers of 
both Services. The present system of passing Officers of the Medical 
Service from Civil to Military duty, after years of absence from the latter— 
—sometimes 15 to 20 years—cannot be for the good of the Service. Sir 
Thomas Crawford, who was also ‘quoted, was an old Director-General of 
the Department and a very able man, and therefore his opinions deserve 
consideration. The statement has been made times without number, as to 
the Reserves. I read not very long ago in “The Pioneer” a leading 
article on the very subject,—on the lesson of the Chitral Campaign. It 
was said that this was perfectly illusory, had signally failed, and that the 
medical requirements were not sufficient. This is a subject I think it is 
desirable to speak a few words on, because it has been written about ; the 
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Military Papers have taken it up, and the Civil Press has taken it up ; and 
I think that now some reform of this Service is absolutely necessary. 
(Applause.) I wish to add that I speak as an Officer who has now retired 
from the Service, but who had twenty years’ Indian experience out of a 
total Service of thirty years. I have been in correspondence with various 
Officers with regard to the Administrative Service, and each and all have 
been unanimous that some re-construction is absolutely essential. 

Dr. Ince :—My Lord, ladies, and gentlemen, I assure you that I feel 
almost entirely crushed after the remarks of the gentleman who introduced 
the subject in his able Paper. First of all, let me congratulate Dr. Baha- 
durji upon the manner in which he addressed us,—extempore, eloquent, 
clear, and correct in elocution as the last Wrangler. I am proud of him 
as a member of the noble profession to which we both belong. But Dr. 
Bahadurji has addressed you from an Indian point of view. The gentle- 
man who last addressed you, Dr. Howard, if I am not mistaken, belongs 
to another branch of the Official Service, the Queen’s Army, as we call it, 
and not the Indian Medical Service—that wretched Indian Medical Ser- 
vice that cannot produce a man who can teach Obstetrics, Pharmacology, 
Ophthalmology, and a lot of other things! Did you ever know a baby 
that could at once run alone? A child learns to run, to think, and to 
speak ; and when you talk of the Indian Medical Service being incompetent 
to produce men who are able to fill all the different Medical appointments 
in India, you contradict the history of our profession in that country. The 
Medical Men of India have been amongst the most brilliant, not only in 
their own profession, but they have occupied positions of political appoint- 
ments and in the highest branches of Science ; and what has been done 
we all know can again be done. From these remarks you will infer what I 
unhesitatingly state, with the utmost deference to our noble Chairman, that 
there is no need whatever for the refinements and the sub-divisions of 
labour suggested and recommended in the Paper, and in those eloquent 
remarks of our noble Chairman. It is, no doubt, a desirable thing that 
every man in the British Islands should have a pony to ride. But is it 
necessary ? I say that inasmuch as it is unnecessary for every man, 
woman and child to be provided with a pony in the British Isles, so it is 
unnecessary and (from a pecuniary point of view) undesirable that the 
luxuries suggested should be carried out in India. Great stress has been 
laid on the fact that the ordinary Indian Medical Officer does not know 
how to teach. Why, all he has got to do, if he is a little rusty in the sub- 
jects, is to import the latest editions of the most distinguished works, and 
if he has got any midnight oil or any zeal (not like the zeal of the Sanitary 
Commissioners, who are busy-bodies, or like the Sanitary Inspectors in this 
country, who are the greatest worries in this world)—(laughter)—he can 
gather in an hour as much as is necessary to teach for a whole year these 
subjects. (Laughter.) You may think that this is an exaggeration, but I 
assure you that it is not. It will be all very well in the future—perhaps in 
the 21st century—and it may be more desirable then than it is now to 
treat of the medical needs of India; but, at present, considering how diffi- 
cult it is for us to induce the Indian Government to spare us a single 
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Sepoy for the Soudan or Suakim, and considering the scarcity of money, I 
should say it would be useless to urge, as a necessity, the propositions con- 
tained in Dr. Bahadurji’s Paper. Another thing is this—and let me face 
it at once: Dr. Bahadurji is an Indian-taught Student. He was brought 
up in the Bombay College. With what result? He passed his examina- 
tions with great distinction; he came over to London almost fresh from 
this much-abused Bombay, or Indian, College; he goes to the London 
University, and comes out with honours! What more do you want ? 

Sir LepEL GrirFIN:—My Lord Reay, ladies and gentlemen: the 
matter before you, which has been treated by the Lecturer with so much 
skill, is a more expert one than I care to deal with at any length, for my 
connection with the subject has been no more than as Secretary to Govern- 
ment, and for a time as the head of an Administration in which the charge 
of the Medical Service has naturally taken an important place. Beyond 
that my knowledge of the subject is limited, and I only rise as representing 
the East India Association to say a word of sympathy with the cause 
which has been advocated to-day, and to thank Dr. Bahadurji on behalf of 
the Association for his very clever and interesting Paper. (Hear, hear.) 
I would say one word which I think represents the matter rather from the 
general than the specialist’s point of view ; and I am quite sure that Lord 
Reay, who is distinguished for his intellectual and scientific accomplish- 
ments, and who has the interests of India much at heart, will agree with 
me. It is that we must give the natives of India everything that we can 
fairly give them with due regard to the necessary position of England in 
India. We want to give them of the best. It is no use to say, “This 
career is open to the natives of India, and that profession is open to 
the natives of India,” unless Englishmen are prepared to give them in 
their own country the very best education that can be given in any civilised 
country to the most highly-trained students. (Loud applause.) This, I 
say, is a general question. It applies to-day, and in the mouth of Dr. 
Bahadurji, to Medicine, but it applies equally to subjects like Engineering, 
Chemistry, Geology, Forestry, and all great departments of scientific educa- 
tion, in which the natives of India, I am perfectly certain, from my own 
experience, will be in no way inferior to the men of any country in Europe. 
I would give them freer opportunities of reaching the highest standard ; 
and for this reason I would have all medical institutions which have for 
their object the highest teaching strengthened ; and, in spite of the inter- 
esting remarks of Dr. Ince, I would divide as far as possible, and even 
subdivide, because I believe without division of labour you never can have 
any very high scientific results. A man cannot be master of everything ; 
and though I quite allow, as Dr. Ince has said, that Doctors have been 
pitchforked into my profession, which is the Political, yet I am not disposed 
with Dr. Ince to think they have distinguished themselves very much as 
Diplomatists. We have several remarkable illustrations to that effect lately, 
and one of them will be soon exhibited in the Queen’s Bench. It is neither 
reasonable nor just to proclaim the native of India to be inferior to Eng- 
lishmen, or to say that he is not suitable for a post or appointment, until 
you have done your duty to him by giving him the very highest education 
which the British Government can provide. (Hear, hear.) 
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The Rev. Dr. BHapHA :—I heard my friend Dr. Bahadurji’s Paper with 
great interest indeed. My Lord, your own remarks as to the necessity for 
some reform in this matter are so clear that I do not think the Government 
of India, or the War Office here, can hesitate to say that it is time we 
should begin and think in what way we can reorganise the Service. In the 
opening part of Dr. Bahadurji’s Paper he made a remark regarding Philan- 
thropists. I am bound to enlighten him that those Philanthropists who 
sent out the Pioneer Medical, half-educated ladies as medical missionaries, 
have for the last ten years, ever since the medical profession was thrown 
open to the ladies—that is, as soon as the Colleges began to grant 
them diplomas—always secured the services of fully-qualified ladies to go 
out as medical missionaries; they were the pioneers of female medical 
education, and female education in every other respect in India. I have 
great pleasure in thanking Dr. Bahadurji for the able manner in which he 
has brought the Paper before us, and I trust that the British public will 
soon take up the question, and support it. (Applause.) 

The CuairMaN :-—I will now call on Dr. Bahadurji to reply. 

Dr. BAHADURJI :—I think it would be convenient to follow the order in 
which the remarks have fallen. In the first place I should beg his Lord- 
ship’s pardon for mentioning that I have not forgotten Dr. Carter, for 
though I have not mentioned him by name amongst the gentlemen I 
quoted in support of what I have said, it is Dr. Carter I quoted to point 
out how defective the education was that was given in his College, and 
that the Military Service did not offer a large enough field for the selection 
of College Professors. As regards the appointments in the Civil Depart- 
ment being taken as prizes or inducements offered to members of the 
Service, it is true the Service Covenant and Prospectus, and the very 
history of the origin of the Civil Medical Service meant them to be con- 
sidered as prizes and prizes only. The Covenant itself is a purely Military 
one. The Prospectus Jays down that members of the Service will be 
eligible to appointments in the Civil Department. This eligibility to Civil 
appointment does not mean a sole right to them. I do not deny the right 
of Military members of the profession to seek careers in the Civil Depart- 
ment. On the contrary, I took care to emphasise that, as urged by Drs. 
Hunter and Birdwood, the Educational and Science appointments re- 
quiring special knowledge and training should be thrown open to the 
profession, including members of the British and Indian Medical Services. 
What is urged is that appointments in the Civil Department should not be 
reserved for members of the Indian Medical Service, to the exclusion of 
members of the British Medical Service and the profession outside the 
Military Services. Whoever is fit to hold a particular appointment should 
have it, be he a member of the Indian or British Medical Service, or a 
member of the profession outside the circle of Military Services. And, 
further, Army officers seeking careers in the Civil Department should look 
for promotion in their own profession and not in their Military Service. 
The Civil Department should not be made a convenient means of securing 
promotion in the Military Service, as is now being done. Only the other 
day a Professor of Medicine and Principal of his College of several years’ 
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standing vacated his educational appointment to be promoted in his Mili- 
tary Service. If it be the practice to stop all advancement in the Military 
Service of combatant officers seeking careers in the Civil Department, it 
ought to be equally applicable to Medical officers of the Army electing to 
serve in the Civil Department. The reform must, no doubt, be gradual ; 
but it would not be difficult to begin it. It is possible for Government to 
adhere to their promises in the Covenant and Prospectus of the Indian 
Medical Service, and still appoint members of the open profession in 
common with those of the Military Service to places in the Civil Depart- 
ment on the equal terms of special qualification and training, for by so 
doing the promised eligibility of I.M.S. men to Civil posts is in no way set 
aside or circumscribed. The difficulty does not arise from the I.M.S. 
covenant, and it is not because of the I.M.S. covenant that all Civil 
appointments are held by Military men, but because of the constitution of 
the Civil Medical Service which has been made primarily Military for the 
purposes of a war ‘‘reserve.” How indefensible and illusory this war 
“reserve” is I have already shown. But the “reserve” question may be 
best left to be settled by the Military authorities, who know best the 
requirements of the Army. I have quoted the authoritative dictum of Sir 
Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn), Lord Wolseley and the War Office on this 
subject—which is against the present “reserve” provision. With regard 
to the subject of Sanitation, I must bow to the Chairman’s superior judg- 
ment, and his experience of the question. But I might perhaps be allowed 
to mention that sanitary progress in Bombay is due as much to the exist- 
ence of an enlightened municipality and officers of the Civil Service, as to 
the work of Sanitary Commissioners. And now I shall turn to Dr. Ince. 
I may tell him that it is no luxuries that we ask—the appointment of 
specialists—nor is it anything that the Government could not afford. He 
seems to have entirely missed the main point in the argument. I have all 
along shown for a remodelling of the Department, both Civil and Military, 
the Government of India will not be called upon to incur any extra expen- 
diture, but on the contrary, they will save something like 30 lakhs of rupees 
a year, and the departments gain in efficiency. Dr. Ince does not seem to 
agree with the opinions of members of his own Service best qualified to 
pronounce on the requirements of Medical education and Science. They 
have urged that appointments in these important and special subjects 
should be made from the open profession and not reserved for members of 
any Service—not even their own. Surely Dr. Ince does not mean to convey 
that they too spoke from the Indian point of view. I do not say that the 
Service has not given us good men. What I say is that the present system 





permits of the appointment of men as College Professors who have to do 
their work in the easy manner which seems to fit in with Dr. Ince’s notions 
of the standard of lectures in Medical Schools. According to Dr. Ince it 
is easy enough to lecture to Medical College students. An hour’s study of 
the most recent text-book is all that is necessary before going to the 
lecture-room. But the difficulties of such professors and the hardship to 
the students therefrom may be best understood from an instance in point. 
A professor of Physiology, desirous of giving practical lectures, consulted 
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the latest edition of a book on Physiology, copied out the list of apparatus 
required for class demonstrations and laboratory work and passed it on as 
an indent. The apparatus arrived in due course, but the professor could 
not set up the different pieces, and the result was that the apparatus was 
consigned to the cupboards, in which many of the articles were found not 
so long ago in boxes sealed up and not opened. (Hear, hear.) I am sure 
even Dr. Ince does not desire any repetition of such experience—in the 
interests of his own Service. As the Service Gazette laments, there are 
few things disparaging the Service so much as the system of making 
appointments to College chairs from members of the Service. I quite 
agree with Sir Lepel Griffin in his remark that the best possible education 
should be given in the Indian Colleges, and the only way to do it is as 
Lord Reay put it: the Medical Schools in India should be placed on the 
same footing as the Arts Colleges. There is one thing I should have 
mentioned in reference to what Dr. Ince said about me personally. He is 
quite wrong when he cites me as an example of what the Indian Medical 
Schools can produce. My connexion with an Indian Medical School was 
only as a Professor. (Applause.) My Arts studies were pursued in an 
Indian College, and Arts Colleges in India do not form the monopoly of 
any Service. It is in University College, London, that I did all my 
medical studies, and to it I owe what small success I met with in the Uni- 
versity of London. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ropertr E.tiotr :—There has been a little difference of opinion 
to-day, and, of course, there always is on subjects of this sort, but I am 
sure there will be none as regards the matter I am about to bring before 
you, and that is to propose a hearty vote of thanks to Lord Reay and also 
to the lecturer. There is only one remark I should like to make as regards 
what the lecturer has said, and that is his objection to people being pitch- 
forked from one branch of the profession to another. He must remember 
that is a thing that goes on every day in England, especially in our Cabi- 
nets, and I do not see that we are much the worse for it. I am reminded 
of what was said long ago in Turkey, that when a man is given an appoint- 
ment God Almighty at once confers on him the gifts necessary to do it 
justice, and the real point that has been often looked at—and there is a 
good deal in it—is that if the heart and faculties are hardened in one line 
of life, it does not prevent a man taking to another which he may be more 
or less qualified to hold. With that remark I beg to move a hearty vote 
of thanks to Lord Reay and the lecturer. 

Dr. IncE :—I have great pleasure in seconding that proposal. I think 
it will be unanimously carried, and I am only very sorry that I libelled 
our friend, Dr. Bahadurji. I thought he was a thorough-bred Indian. 

Sir LepeL GrirFin :—That concludes the business of the meeting. I 
am sorry that Lord Reay has been obliged to go to the House of Lords; 
otherwise he would have liked to confirm the vote of thanks to the 
lecturer. 





The vote having been carried, the Meeting separated. 














CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS. 


DIGEST OF NEWS FROM NATIVE SOURCES IN CHINA. 

1. An interesting antiquity has just been dug up opposite Hankow, in 
the shape of a copper wash-bason, bearing the date A.p. 197, and inscribed 
with twelve lines of official poetry. 

2. The different viceroys and governors have been directed to effect all 
possible reductions in the specially enlisted regiments of “ braves,” and 
also in permanent provincial armies, but they do not by any means all 
respond with alacrity. The Transport Viceroy has paid off his 100 artillery 
and 50 cavalry, besides sending 500 “ braves ” back to the ranks on ordinary 
pay ; but he thinks it rash, and perhaps he is wise, for the Sii Chou rebellion 
is possibly facilitated by this denudation of troops. The most serious 
attempts at reduction seem to have been made at Foochow: the total 
number of land troops in the province is 14,000 men, and of naval troops 
7,000, in both cases including specially trained braves: there have been 
military riots and demonstrations in consequence of these reductions.* The 
late viceroy of Kan Suh, Yang Ch’ang-chiin, was recently censured by the 
Emperor for enlisting fresh braves without the usual sanction ; but his 
successor T’ao Mu declines to make any reductions, and the viceroy of 
Sz Ch’wan considers it necessary to enlist two new regiments for service at 
Ta-tsien-lu, on the borders of Tibet, where it is expected that Mussulman 
fugitives will shortly appear. The German trained braves at Nanking, in 
consequence of the attack upon Mr. Krause, have been removed to the 
Wusung forts below Shanghai; but a good many of the youths are said to 
have deserted, never having understood that they were expected to leave 
their homes. The British Admiral has lent the services of an officer to 
examine the naval students who have been in training at Nanking under 
an Englishman bearing the Chinese name of P’eng, and the examination 
is reported to have been very strict. Considerable reductions have been 
effected in the military forces of Manchuria. Extensive reforms have been 
introduced in connection with hospital accommodation and proper stowage 
of arms and ammunition, so far as regards the 30 regiments of German- 
drilled troops under the General Nieh Shih-ch’eng of Chih Li province. 
There are also ten regiments of German-drilled troops at Tientsin under 
the command of the ex-Resident for Corea, Yiian Shih-k’ai. 

3. After a good deal of shifting about, it is finally decided that the 
repairs of the Shan Tung portion of the Yellow River shall in future be 
under the Governor of that province and not under the River Viceroy, 
who will henceforth confine himself to the Ho Nan portion. A remarkable 
proposal has just been submitted to the Emperor by one Jweisiin: it is 
that the whole tribute-rice business should be abolished, with a probable 
saving in armies, boats, salaries, canals, squeezes, etc., of eight million taels 
a year. The idea is to purchase the required rice in the open market, and 


* See note 1 at end of Digest. 
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leave the question of its carriage to Peking to competent trade speculators. 
This expenditure of Tls. 8,000,000 only manages to put down Tls. 4,000,000 
worth of rice at Peking. 

4. The news from Corea is of an unsatisfactory and conflicting nature. 
It is stated that the Russian representative has distributed 50,000 dollars 
to the poor of Chemulpo, and that 350 more Russian marines have just 
gone up to Sdul. The French Minister to Japan is said to have suggested 
that 5,000,000 dollars of the Chinese indemnity should be handed over to 
Corea by Japan, and that Japan has agreed. It should be added, however, 
that the whole of the intelligence concerning Corean affairs has a doubtful 
look, and must be received with reserve. 

5. Scarcity and high prices of rice are reported from many quarters, 
for instance Hankow, Foochow, Ganking, and parts of Hu Nan. Over 
1,500,000 hundredweight of rice have already been sent v7@ Canton and 
Pakhoi to relieve the famine-stricken populations of Kwang Si.* 

6. There is considerable activity in the direction of foreign studies. The 
Chinese Minister in Japan has taken charge of 13 youths from Soochow 
and Ningpo who have gone over to learn the Japanese written language 
properly. The precise rules governing the new foreign school at Soochow 
are published in the native papers. ‘The Chinese Minister in Japan has 
been instructed to apply to the Japanese Government for full information 
in books printed in pure Chinese on the following points :—Railways ; 
Postal Service ; Army organization and methods of conscription or enlist- 
ment ; Navy Organization ; the way in which bank notes are issued ; the 
way the National Debt is managed. The Viceroy Chang of Hankow is 
also actively concerning himself with foreign schools. 

7. The rising on the Kiangsu-Shantung frontier is a serious affair. Ac- 
cording to the native newspapers of the 24th July, the troops sent by the 
Nanking viceroy under General Liu Kwang-ts’ai received at Yiian-Kung 
P’u a telegram from the Brigadier at Sii Chou, saying the rebels had scattered 
On receiving the news that troops were on the move, and Liu thereupon 
marched his five regiments back to Nanking. Sii Chou, where the trouble 
began, is the great native opium centre in north Kiang Su, on the old 
Yellow River bed. The latest telegraphic news is very grave, for it appears 
a large number of Christian settlements have been destroyed. This is part 
of the Jesuit field in China, which only covers Kiang Su, An Hwei, and 
part of Chih Li. 

§. Excellent new native maps of An Hwei, Yiin Nan, and Kiang Si 
have just been completed under Government sanction. 

g. There is no end to Chinese activity in mining. A coal mine will be 
shortly worked with machinery just outside Nanking. The gold mines of 
the Mo River in the Amur territory opposite Albazin (once worked clan- 
destinely by Russians) have begun to pay very well; but those just dis- 
covered at Sansing, in Kirin Province, are said to be even twice as rich, 
besides furnishing coal and gold. There are good opportunities in China 
for practical miners. The Chéh Kiang authorities have authorized the 
working of coal mines in the upper parts of that province (south-west). A 


* See note 2. 
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Frenchman is assisting the Sz Ch’wan merchants to prospect the coal mines 
of Kia-ting Fu and K’i-kiang (near Chungking): the last named mines I 
visited myself in 1881: there is also an iron puddling trade at Sung-K’an 
hard by, worth £10,000 a year. T’ang Kiung (sentenced to death for 
cowardice during the French war) does not seem to make much headway 
with the copper mines of Yiin Nan: according to native Chinese, he is a 
squeezer of the worst type. Besides the copper mines under ‘T’ang, there 
are 30 silver, gold, spelter, and iron mines (once there were over 60, but the 
rebellion stopped them) ; however most of them are flooded. The acting 
viceroy has decided not to have either machinery or foreign experts, for 
they are both expensive and fruitful of danger ; but as there are no rich 
merchants in Yiin Nan he thinks Government must supply capital, if the 
existing mines are to pay. Kwei Chou is chiefly noted for its lead. The 
Nanking authorities are examining the coal, lead, and gold mines near 
Chinkiang with a view to working them at once. 

1o. A woman under 30 years of age has been sliced to pieces at Soochow, 
after lying in suspense for seven years. The crime was husband murder. 
It is not explained why the Emperor’s warrant was so long in coming, but, 
in accordance with invariable practice, a “nailed cover” was sent from 
Peking to the Provincial Judge, who ordered the city magistrate to have 
the woman there and then taken to the Drill Ground and executed at once. 
In case persons are disposed to disbelieve in the existence of these “slicings,” 
it may be stated that a snap shot of one was taken at Canton, and copies 
of it are still on sale at Hong Kong. 

11. The settlement at Ichang has recently been greatly improved by the 
planting of trees and levelling of roads along the river bank from the Con- 
sulate. 

12. As to the Mussulman rebellion: in March last the fighting round 
the town of Toba was still going on: the last mail brings news that a 
Colone! has been dismissed for selling Government ammunition for his 
own profit in good old Chinese style. 

13. The Kiang-yin missionary case has been settled for $3,850 and three 
sentences to death. The Italian missionary affair in Kin-Kang (Ho Nan) 
has also been settled by Bishop An (? Angelo), compensation coming from 
the salt funds. ‘There has also been a Catholic riot at Shang-siang in 
Ch’ang-sha Fu (Hu Nan) where the Augustinians are in charge. A row at 
Lin-siang, in Yoh-chou Fu, was prevented just in time by the activity of a 
priest, also named An in Chinese. German Protestants have been chased 
out of Ch’u-chou (above Wénchow). Protestant converts have been fighting 
with Catholics at Hwei-an, in Ts’iian-chou (Marco Polo’s Zaitun) ; the 
native authorities have settled it all, and made the Protestants pay $1,500 
damages and give a theatrical entertainment. The Bishop (Preaching 
Friars) has accepted the apology. 

14. The copper-cash question still gives trouble in some places. The 
Chungking authorities have sent to Hankow for 10,000 of the Viceroy 
Chang Chih-tung’s new dollars, ro cent pieces, etc., with a view to getting 


the Upper Yangtsze people used to them. At Hankow silver has gone up, 
and Mexicans fetch 920 cash, against 860 during the late spring. This is 
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partly owing to the importation of Canton cash, and partly to the slackness 
of the silk trade. At Chinkiang, Chang Chih-tung’s small silver coins have 
also been largely imported and are exchanged at a discount of 20 cash as 
compared with full-sized dollars. The dollar has gone up to 940 cash. At 
the Emperor’s commands, specimens of Chang’s dollars have been sent 
round, and the other viceroys have been instructed to start similar mints. 
At Tientsin the tael has gone up from 2,575 (local) cash to 2,675. A mint 
is also active there. Dollars are worth 1840. 

15. A Mussulman prince (perhaps of Hami) named Shapenhusoshi, 
having voluntary subscribed towards China’s war expenses, has been 
rewarded with a yellow jacket. 

16. At Foochow the number of applicants for foreign instruction at the 
new institute has increased from 30 to 60. Captain Sah, of the (lost) Chinese 
navy, has been engaged at a salary of 500 taels a year to instruct the sons 
of a local magnate named Liu. The Tientsin College is going on vigorously. 
The Foreign Office have selected 60 youths from the Peking Coilege to go 
to Europe ; zo to study the languages and forty to study the arts of war. 
It is hoped (says the Chinese paper) that they will not this time turn out 
to be “asses in unicorns’ skins” (an expression dating from the 8th century). 
The Shanghai colleges and schools are numerous. It seems doubtful 
whether the Peking “ Reform Club ” is likely to come to anything. 

17. The “ Hoonim ” which puzzles the newspapers so much, is Yiin-lin, 
or “Cloud Forest,” in Central Formosa, pronounced Hung-lim in some of 
the Swatow-Fukien dialects. It is too early as yet to say whether the 
accusations against the Japanese are well founded. ‘The Chinese, there as 
elsewhere, are wretched cowards when left to their own mandarins or gentry 
as leaders, and have not unlikely exasperated the Japanese by dastardly 
attacks upon outposts or small groups of patrolling troops. 

18. After floundering about for several months, the Canton authorities 
have at last closed with a gambling syndicate for the next zwazsing lottery 
period. The sum is 1,600,000 taels, and the period covered seems to be 
six years,—/.e, as nearly as possible 1,000 dollars a day for the mere priz'z/ege 
of gambling: to make this pay, there must be at least roo dollars a day of 
profit ; and as the prizes run away with 83 per cent. of the takings, it follows 
that to earn 1,100 dollars a day profit at least 5,000 dollars a day must be 
received by the sale of tickets. Putting the adult population of Kwang 
Tung at 5,000,000, it follows that every man and woman must spend ;', of 
a cent a day, or three cents a month on gambling. The earning power of 
each married pair, or at least the feeding cost, is probably not over two 
dollars a month; and, out of these 200 cents, six cents therefore go to 
gambling expenditure. When it is considered that it only pays to sell 
tickets in the large towns, it is evident that 12% at least of the total town 
earnings must go in gambling. In 1874 a dond fide effort was made to put 
a stop to it, and the Manchu viceroy Yinghan was dismissed for not obeying 
orders ; but Macao at once took it up, and so in self-defence China has to 
sanction it. It is a disgraceful business. In Hong Kong it is now illegal 
to sell the tickets ; but they are soid just the same. 

19. An enterprising German has been interviewing the Viceroy of Sz 
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Ch’wan upon silk filatures and minting machinery, and has been instructed 
to make enquiries and furnish tenders. The native silk weavers of Soochow 
have risen in a body, and “ punched the heads ” of all the mandarins con- 
cerned: the trouble arose through an informer having given information 
that the tax of a dollar a loom was only paid on about half the real number 
of looms. However, peace has been patched up, and the weavers have 
agreed to pay on 2,300 instead of 1,500 looms. At Hangchow the price 
of silk has gone up from $27 to $29 and even $33 the hundred ounces, 
owing to the second cocoon crop having suffered from damp. Silk piece- 
goods range 30 per cent. higher in price than last year. The Hu Peh crop 
is also short on account of wet weather. The Sz Ch’wan silkmen have now 
begun to deal directly with Shanghai, thus avoiding the Hankow middle- 
men’s squeezes. At Chinkiang silk is also scarce, prices ranging from $28 
to $29. 

20. The tidal wave which did so much damage in Japan seems to have 
been felt in the Loochoo Islands: the reports from the islands describe it 
as a “typhoon, accompanied by dust and stones”: 800 houses were 
destroyed, 300 boats sunk, and 200 people killed in various ways.” 

21. Trouble has arisen at Newchwaog in connection with the /ékin due 
during the Japanese occupation : 33,000 taels have already been recovered, 
but the Tartar-General expected 800,000 local strings (80,000 taels). It is 
a ae00 per cent. tax on “southern goods,” with ;,G'55 per cent. on sugar 
and tea. It seems that the junks slipped away during the occupation with- 
out paying /7kin ; but, in consideration of the fact that the Japanese charged 
higher customs duties, the Tartar-General appears to have let the matter 
drop after receiving his 33,000 taels. 

22. Some idea of what a /Azm station is in China may be gathered from 
the following, taken from last mail’s English papers :— 

The Tsingkiangpu correspondent of the V.-C. Daz/y News states that : 

The boldness and impudence with which the runners try to browbeat 
both natives and foreigners who pass is disgraceful to the last degree. 
They demand money of everyone who passes, even in the face of an official 
passport. ‘The head-man sits back in his yamén, and the underlings will 
not even carry in one’s card to him, or grant an interview unless they are 
first paid two dollars! They, managers, head clerks, are always “ out,” and 
the foreigner is left to the tender mercies of the servants and rabble at the 
yamén door. A few days ago one of these underlings having demanded 
money, and being refused, after searching the boat and finding nothing 
dutiable, in his disappointment and spite, threw the foreigner’s passport 
insolently on the floor of the cabin, as he left the boat. Think of a Customs 
runner daring to treat in this way a passport issued by a foreign Minister 
in Peking and counter-signed by the Tsungli Yamén! The foreign Consuls 
of all nationalities ought to make a united protest to Peking against the 
disorderly manner in which business is conducted at this the greatest of 
China’s inland Custom stations. Foreigners presenting passports ought to 
be allowed prompt access to the ¢a jén, when they pass the station, and 
have any business tv manage, or complaint to communicate. 


* See note 3. 
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This has been my own experience wherever I have passed a Customs 
station in China. 

23. The new ports of Hangchow and Soochow are going ahead very 
well. Formerly the Silk Inspectors or ‘‘ Imperial Tailors’ at these ports 
had a number of petty customs stations under them, but since the Taiping 
Rebellion they have not been reopened. Any attempt to do so now should 
be instantly repressed. 

24. Sii Chou, where the rebellion has broken out, is not in Hu Peh, as 
stated in the North China Herald of the 24 July (P. 131), nor does the 
Yellow River run through or anywhere near that province: Sii Chou is in 
Kiang Su. The Viceroy Liu has just been trying to induce the Emperor 
to reduce the Tls. 30 intra-provincial tax on local opium growing around 
Sii Chou, plus Tls. 30 if exported to other provinces, to Tls. 48 in all, so as 
to be on a footing with Shan Tung opium, which only pays three octrois, or 
lott shut, of Tls. 16 each. Moreover if taken to Chinkiang for export 
(though Chinkiang is also in Kiang Su), Sii Chou opium pays to the Foreign 
Customs an export duty of Tls. 15, plus a half duty of Tls. 74. A later 
statement -is to the effect that the Emperor has sanctioned a total charge 
of Tls. 60 the 100 catties on all native opium throughout the Empire. 

25. There are signs of extensive steam-launch enterprise being sanctioned 
in various provinces. For instance, between Chinkiang, Nanking, Soochow, 
and Ts’ing-Kiang ; on the Poyang lake in Kiang Si (tugs) ; on the Foochow 
river, etc. But cheap silver enables Chinamen, or foreigners in China, to 
build them for much less than in England. Still, powerful English tugs 
might find a good market if properly pushed and advertised. 

26. There have been bloody riots between the moulders and ornamenters 





at the imperial potteries at King-té Chén, near Kewkiang, and the troops 
have had to be called out.* 

27. There is more talk than work about railways. The new manager, 
Shéng Zao/¢az is said to be determined that all the material for the Hankow 
line shall come from the Hanyang Foundry: it is now considered that 
Shashih, Siang-yang, and Fan-ch’éng would be the best route. The Governor 
of Peking, Hu‘ Kiieh-fén, is superintending the construction of the Tientsin- 
Lou-kou Bridge (Peking) Railway: there have been popular troubles in 
connection with it at Yang Ts’un. The Nanking-Chinkiang Railway scheme 
seems to have collapsed for want of funds. ‘The Lungchou line is to be 
undertaken, but with the wretched French Tariff and general rond-de-cuir 
system of Tonquin, no one need be for an instant afraid of the French 
competition. 

28. The Viceroy of Sz Ch’wan has sent the prefect Li Chung-p’ing round 
by India to assist the Resident in Tibet in arranging the settlement of the 
Ghoorka-Tibet quarrel, and all other frontier questions, with the Indian 
Government. 

29. A reform in weights has taken place at Ningpo; 20,000 people have 
been supplied with new scales (16 oz. the catty), and the old ones are being 
rigorously called in. 

30. The tea /ikin collected at Yang-lou Tung (near Hankow) has not 


* See note 4. 
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been diminished in its total this year, despite hard times. The chief 
purchasers are now Russian. At Foochow the natives say they have lost 
money. Wénchow has shot ahead with her teas this year. The Yiin Nan 
authorities are afraid of developing the excellent local P’u-érh Tea Trade 
on account of the proximity of Burma, and the possibility of mischief. 


The very latest news in the native press touching the Mussulman 
rebellion is that at the Emperor’s express order to read them a severe 
lesson over 3,000 Mussulmans have been butchered by the Chinese 
mandarins at Si-ning, their wives and children being sold into slavery. It 
is said their Russian co-religionists are much excited in consequence (5). 

The latest news concerning the Siichow rebellion is that on the gth July 
four men were executed for their share in plundering the Catholic missions. 
The two priests (whose Christian names are Ai and Tung) displayed great 
energy in forcing the Chinese authorities to act vigorously. 

The different provincial capitals are to henceforth each have a Chamber 
of Commerce. The Governor of Shan Si considers that grape wine and 
animal products, such as skins, hair, teeth, horns, etc., are the sole objects 
likely to develop a great trade in Shan Si. Wen-shuin city (and plain) is 
the great grape centre (Lat. 37, Long. 112). 


An intelligent Chinaman has recently published an account of his visit 
to Tonquin. He says that every Chinese, no matter what his status, who 
lands in the country must be taken by the Chinese guildhouse to the 
French Resident. He there reports his name and business, pays a poll-tax 
of $6.50, and is photographed. At Haiphong he found there were about 
3,000 Chinese, mostly from Kwang Tung province; but he bewails the 
falling off in prosperity, and says that most of them would clear out if they 
could afford it. Besides the poll-tax, they have to pay for each pig, cow, 
goat, chicken, or duck they keep, and a land-tax of $4 for each mz (at 
present exchange rates 15s. the acre), with liability to confiscation if in 
arrear for three years. He found the whole Annamese population in rags 
and wretchedness. Up at Laokai on the Chinese frontier he found gamb- 
ling the chief “ trade ” : the whole country was over-run by lawless Chinese 


loafers. 
E. H. Parker. 
NOTES. 

1. The same thing is now being attempted for Cluh Kiang, but there is serious dis- 
content among the men. 

2. Terrible floods have taken place in north An Hwai (Lii Chou), and in Hu Nan. 
The Hwai Salt Syndicate has subscribed largely for relief. 

3. A tidal wave has also destroyed 4,000 lives near Hai Chou on the coast of 
Kiang Su. 

4. As usual it was all about ‘‘cash.” The rate has now been fixed at 1,000 dollars, 
instead of 1,200. 

5. The report of General Tung confirms all this. Over 3,000 were butchered. 


CHINESE NOTES. 


The demand for silver.—In 1894 China imported silver to the amount 
of six million pounds sterling. In 1893 the import was about three and a 
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half millions. In 1895 it was six millions. During the present year the 
import has already, July 23rd, reached three millions. Probably the 
entrance of more silver than before may be partly on account of the dimi- 
nished demand for opium. Two million pounds sterling of gold were 
exported from China last year. The China demand for six million pounds 
sterling worth of silver each year helps to keep up the price of silver 
abroad. It also tends to lower the price of silver in China for the Chinese 
have another standard, that is copper cash. The demand for copper is 
due to the poverty of the people. A copper currency suits their markets 
because of its divisibility: about eight Chinese cash will buy one English 
farthing. A cooling medicine can be bought for one cash in a drug shop. 
But the time for silver is coming. Prices rise and silver as in Japan will 
be in demand. From this it may be judged that silver will not again fall 
below three shillings. 

Opium.—About 50 miles north-west of Shanghai is a city containing 
two arrondissements and not likely to have less than 60,000 people. In 
it there are between 300 and 4oo opium shops. Last year, since the 
accumulation of filth and the increase of poverty led to the need of 
remedial measures, the two city magistrates announced that every opium 
shop must be registered, and hang out a registration tablet. For the 
registration a fee was to be paid. The result has been that the number of 
opium shops has slightly diminished. To all who give up this trade and 
adopt another, the magistrates give a few dollars as a reward. This plan 
has worked well but it shows the weakness of the moral sense of the 
country, when virtue is not its own reward but needs a money stimulus for 
its encouragement. 

Hankow.—The money pressure is less than it was. One of two cash 
shop firms which failed will be able to recommence business. The deficit 
of the other is not great. The fall in silver is checked, and the native 
bankers are more hopeful. 

Soochow.—Exchange is affected by the arrival of Canton new cash. The 
arrival of 60,000 strings sent the dollar up from 880 cash to 935 cash 
being about 6 % nearly. The fall of silver last December appears to have 
been about ten per cent. judged by the cash standard. This is partly 
owing to the scarcity of copper, but more to the inflow of silver. Thirty- 
six million taels worth of silver were imported last year. Up to July 23, 
eighteen million taels worth have been imported this year. The Shanghai 
value of the Mexican dollar stands nearly constant at 930 cash and this 
has been the case for half a year. In this way we learn that silver has 
fallen nearly ten per cent. during a year. It will fall again, but not im- 
mediately. The tendency of trade is to equalize exchanges all over the 
world. A string is a thousand so that 60,000 strings is 60 million cash, 
or about £7,000. 

Property in China.—By the recent slight rise in silver, combined with a 
fall of ten per cent., we learn that all government and private property, if 
judged by the gold standard, is slightly improved, but, if judged by the 
copper cash standard, it has fallen. It may be valued fairly by the current 
exchange in both cases. The silver tael is now worth 3/- by the gold 
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standard. It has fallen from 1030 to 930 cash by the cash standard. It 
will not go up again, till legislation increases the demand for silver in 
government mints. The Chinese think all the fault of this pressure now 
felt is in the scarcity of cash. That accounts partly for a rise in the value 
of cash. Three or four per cent. out of the ten may be due to this cause. 
If so then silver has only permanently fallen six per cent. But the steadi- 
ness of the Shanghai market value of the Mexican at 930 cash seems to 
show that the fall of silver has really been decided, and must be permanent 
so long as monometallists continue to persuade governments not to buy 
silver on a large scale for coinage. J. EpkIns. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF H.H. JANGI SHAH. 

In the last issue of the “ Asiatic Quarterly Review” you have taken a 
view of the causes of the assassination of H.H. Aga Jangi Shah and his 
son which is likely to be misleading. As you promise to examine the 
pros and cons in another issue I take the liberty of placing before you a 
few facts that may possibly change your opinion. 

You ascribe the murders to the bigotry of Ismailians because the late 
Aga Jangi Shah “went to Mecca at all.” 

You may perhaps have noticed—it was well known here—that, contrary 
to the usual custom, he went firs¢ to Medina and afterwards to Mecca; a 
proceeding that was far from accidental. It is at Medina that Ismail, 
the 7th Imam, lies buried. 

H.H. Aga Jangi Shah was not the first of the Aga Khan family who 
went to Mecca. The mother of the present Aga Khan’s grandfather, 
who, woman as she was, filled one of the two important offices of the 
Ismailians, viz., that of Pir, went to Mecca between 1830 and 1835, taking 
with her some of the leading Khojas, such as members of the Baba family 
then at the height of their prosperity and still, though poor, respected and 
influential. Since her journey two cousins, members of the Aga Khan 
family, went on pilgrimage from Bombay to Mecca. One of these was 
Aga Imam Werdi Khan, nephew and son-in-law of the first Aga Khan and 
cousin of H.H. the late Aga Ali Shah. 

It is not to Mecca that the Ismailians object but to Samara near 
Bagdad. The Shiahs maintain that the twelfth Imam disappeared from 
there and naturally the Ismailis, who hold as an article of faith that the 
Imamate continues to the present day, do not consider the place sacred. 

To the Ismailis Medina is doubly holy from the fact of Ismail’s burial 
there and thither went Aga Jangi Shah, as a private gentleman, holding 
no office among the Ismailians it is true, and representing no one. 

A visit to Mecca is no way opposed to the religious tenets of the 
Ismailis. The ancestors of the present Aga, the Fatimite Caliphs of Egypt 
did their best to take Mecca. 

As to Syed Mahomed, whon you refer to as a Dai from Kerbela, he 
was a pronounced opponent of the Ismailis. He wanted to join the party 
of H.H. Aga Jangi Shak, but was refused permission, and it was a surprise 
to the members of the family to find the Syed attached to the caravan at 
Jeddah. The fellow was a sponge and frequently received money as an 
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alms from Jangi Shah, a man of a remarkably kind disposition. Syed 
Mahomed could not be shaken off. He was a man more notorious in 
Bombay than famous and was considered, to use the language of the 
streets, a damage lucha (a ragamuffin with no character to lose). They 
were not three, but two, Khojas who committed the murders. They are 
quite unknown in Bombay, and are suspected of having come from Mhowa 
where a party of Khojahs seceded some time back and became Shiahs of 
the Asna Ashari type and have since shown so bitter an animosity against 
the Aga Khan family that the Bombay police feared for the safety of the 
present Aga, H.H. Sultan Mahomed Shah. 
Kindly let me know the result of your perusal of these 
Poona, zoth August, 1896. Facts. 


We accept the rectification of the above unquestionable authority on the 
subject and that H.H. Jangi Khan was not the first and only Agha who 
had ever gone to Mecca. It appears that four have done so, between 
1830 and 1896—a very small number—which shows that even in a creed 
which may be “all things to all men,” it is unnecessary, as we have 
asserted, that an Ismailian should go to Mecca. Indeed, Mecca was, as 
“ Facts” states, an object of conquest to the Fatimite dynasty, it was 
destroyed by the Karmathians, and it is to be held out for destruction in 
the national song of the Druse Ismailians which we translated in our issue 
of April, 1893. Naturally the Ismailians would lean more to the Shias 
than to the Sunnis, in order to establish the sanctity of their own, the 
7th, Imam, Ismail, but it is from that point that they diverge, by reject- 
ing the succeeding 5 Imams including the 12th or the Mahdi, from the 
orthodox Shias who are called ‘‘athna a’shari” or followers of all the 
12 Imams. 

Whether the number of Khojas implicated in the murder was two or 
three is a matter of detail; the surprising thing is that they should be 
Khojas at all, for the Khojas are devoted to the Aga family, and if any of 
them have embraced Shiism, it is doubtful whether they can be called 
Khojas at all. As to the suspicious obtrusiveness of the principal murderer 
on his hospitable victim, it resembles what history tells us of the “ assassins ” 
who had to carry out a not unusual mission against a supposed Ismailian 
innovator, but we are quite ready to admit that, in this instance, this view 
seems to bea mistaken one. The fvos and cons of the question can, however, 
only be determined by the submission, public or private, of all the facts of 
the case, but this, we fear, will never happen.—Zd. 


CAN THE INDIAN ARMY MEET AN EUROPEAN FOE? 


Lorp Ropserts at the Conference of the Institute of Journalists on the 
3rd Sept. 1896 at Belfast spoke as follows : 

“The Indian Army, he was proud to think, was in a thoroughly efficient 
condition, ready and able to take its share in the defence of the empire in 
any part of the world where its services might be required.” 
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LORD CHELMSFORD ON CASTE IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Lord Chelmsford has sent us a highly instructive letter which, while 
showing the ability of the Indian Army to meet the only European foe that 
is likely to confront it, bears an important testimony to the military value 
of the caste system in our Native Army. Caste in India is, indeed, not 
only the preservative of its social fabric and ancient culture but also a pillar 
of our own rule : 

“The Punjab and Bengal armies have been completely reorganized since 
the Mutiny time; and are now, I feel certain, quite equal to meet the only 
European foe that threatens India, viz. Russia, and to give a very good 
account of itself. But it must be remembered that the Madras and 
Bombay armies were, until quite recently, under the organization which 
was introduced immediately after the Mutiny, and which has been found 
clearly defective. It wili take many years before the new system of Class 
Regiments can produce its effects; and I am afraid that, even then, these 
two armies will always be inferior, as a fighting force, to the other armies 
of the Punjab and Bengal, in consequence of the inferior class which alone 
will take military service in those Presidencies. After the mutiny of the 
Bengal army, which was then composed entirely of Brahmins and Raj- 
poots, the attempt was made to enlist low caste natives, and to form them 
into regiments. These regiments however were a complete failure, were 
absolutely worthless as a fighting element, and have now ceased to exist. 
The mutiny of the high caste Bengal Regiments was the result of want of 
discipline, not of defective organization. The higher the caste, the better 
is the fighting material ; and this has now been discovered. 

“The number of class regiments has been increased; and I myself 
should be glad to see all the class company regiments turned into one class 
corps. 

“Caste is the only substitute for ‘esprit de corps,’ and under good 
officers who understand how to make use of that powerful lever I am con- 
vinced that Indian regiments can be worked up to acquit themselves as 
well as our best British regiments. A Brigade consisting of three regiments 
composed of different classes, Brahmins, Mahomedans and Sikhs, would 
have every incentive to bear itself honourably under fire. It would only 
be necessary for the officers of each regiment to work upon that class 
feeling, in order to produce a most wholesome spirit of rivalry; and the 
fear of one caste disgracing itself in the sight of another, would act as a 
stimulus to good behaviour, and as a deterrent to misconduct. This system 
is now in force pretty generally throughout the Punjab and Bengal armies. 
The low caste regiments have been done away with, (except Muzbi Sikhs, 
who are the exception which proves the rule, that low Caste Regiments 
will not fight); Class Company Regiments have been turned into Class 
Regiments ; ‘esprit de corps’ has thus been produced, and at least one 
half of the Indian army is, in my opinion, at the present moment quite 
equal to the task which may possibly lie before it, of meeting an European 
army in the Field. 

“In the Presidency of Bombay, the so-called Plum-pudding system has 
been abolished. This formation which no doubt saved the army from 
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following the bad example of the Bengal army during the time of the 
mutiny did away entirely with any chance of ‘esprit de corps.’ High 
Caste, and low Caste, natives were mixed up indiscriminately together, 
and the native officers were many of them of the low Castes. So long 
as Caste obtains in India, such a system was fatal to the fighting and 
disciplinary efficiency of the regiments. The native officer who, on parade, 
would be ordering about the men of his Company would, when parade 
was over, salaam to these of them who were Brahmins, and would thus 
acknowledge the inferiority of his own social position. The British officers 
had not the lever of caste to work upon; and, in difficulties, would be help- 
less to raise the ‘moral’ of their men. The class system has now been 
introduced, but it has been done at the expense of the temporary disintegra- 
tion of the whole army. Years must elapse before the good result of the new 
system will bear fruit; but, when that time has arrived, the Bombay army 
will be a far more efficient fighting machine than it ever was before. 
There will always be the difficulty of recruiting the best material, for 
Mahrattas and Rajpoots of the highest class have not up to the present 
time shown any inclination to enlist. When however they see the result 
of the new system and find that they will not be obliged to march shoulder 
to shoulder with low caste natives, and that the native officers are chosen 
from high caste men, I have no doubt a better stamp of recruit will be 
forthcoming. 

*‘ As regards the Madras army, I cannot speak from personal experience. 
I have no doubt however that the broad principles which have been 
adopted in reorganizing the Punjab, Bengal and Bombay armies, will also 
produce a most salutary effect on the army of the so-called ‘ benighted 
Presidency,’ and that its efficiency will be proportionately increased. The 
Madras Sappers and Miners which accompanied the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion behaved with great courage, under very trying circumstances, when 
in front of Magdala, showing that the Presidency can produce natives who 
have good fighting qualities. 

“The broad, and sound, principles which are now guiding the military 
departments in India are ‘Class Regiments composed of the best men the 
caste will produce ’—with ‘native officers of good family, and superior in 
caste to the privates under their command.’ 

“This organization, combined with a system of firm discipline, and in- 
telligent training, carried out by Regimental European officers, acquainted 
with the peculiar caste prejudices and customs of those under their 
command, has already produced an army of which the mother country has 
every reason to be proud ; and which, under circumstances that are possible, 
but not, in my opinion, probable, would acquit itself in a manner which 
would come as a disagreeable surprise to the European foe opposed to it. 

“It will thus be seen that, in my opinion, the whole efficiency of our 
Indian Army depends upon caste. Should at any future time an attempt 
be made to ignore that powerful factor in its organization, I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that the fighting efficiency of our native troops, will gradually, 
but most surely, fade away. It is the only lever by which we can move 
the numerous nationalities, and Class Divisions, which make up the popula- 
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tion of our Indian Empire—and, tempered by the good government and 
even-handed justice, which is the characteristic of our rule in India, there 
is no fear of our recruiting entirely amongst the higher classes being 
allowed to act prejudicially to the interests of any of the inferior castes.” 


A DISCUSSION ON LORD WOLSELEY’S STATEMENT BEFORE 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON JULY 29TH, 1896. 

A GENERAL writes as follows : 

“Whatever may be Lord Wolseley’s opinion in regard to the Native 
Army, I think he committed a grave error in publicly expressing himself 
as he did, considering his position as the head of the country’s Military 
Forces. As far as I could judge there was no call for him to state his 
opinion to the Commission on the relative value of Native Indian Troops 
when opposed to the soldiers of European Armies—whilst, if I am wrong 
on this point, it certainly was open to him to have either made a technical 
reply, or to have said frankly that the question was one that he felt he could 
only answer with propriety if called upon to do so confidentially by the 
head of the Government.” 


A VETERAN is of opinion that 

‘There is much in Lord Wolseley’s remarks that deserves attention and 
any criticism that is likely to lead to improvements in the army should be 
welcomed with gratitude. I fear, however, that our brilliant Commander- 
in-Chief is only working into the hands of those who wish to provide for 
more British officers, whereas the present organization gets the maximum 
of spirited work out of the native officers at a minimum of cost and friction. 
After all, the whole thing is a question of officers rather than of men, for if 
the Indian Army is led by officers of the same calibre as those of the 
English Army, there is no reason why it should not, if needed, be able to 
meet an European foe, provided, of course, the Zxg/ish Army is able to do 
so. This is the crucial question. In my humble opinion, the English 
Army is Zss able to do so than the Indian Army, for it has not the same 
opportunities as the latter, either in experience of actual warfare or in 
extensive manoeuvres. JVeither has met an European foe, so it is mere 
conjecture how either would acquit itself in that eventuality, not to mention 
‘the fortunes of war’ which are, proverbially, fickle. Man for man, I think 
the up-country Pathan and Sikh, the Rajput and the Goorkha and, indeed, 
native Indian soldiers, as a whole, rather more useful than Tommy Atkins 
with all his dash and pluck, for they are not so often disabled by disease 
or drink—are, generally, more abstemious and moral, can endure priva- 
tions for a longer time, do not grumble and have a high sense of honour, 
the pride of caste, a filial attachment for their officers whom they obey 
cheerfully and true religious feeling. With such men, Europe could, 
ceteris paribus, be conquered, but as I implied before, Lord Wolseley’s 
statement is more of a conjecture than anything else.” 


“Tantene animis ccelestibus irae!” Is it possible that jealousy of a 
superior man, though not a superior officer, has induced Lord Wolseley to 
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deny the state of perfection into which Lord Roberts has brought the 
Indian Army? It is, no doubt, easier to abandon Gordon or to defeat 
corrupt Egyptians, than to face an European army, but no one who has 
had any experience of native troops, will ever hesitate to lead their chivalry 
against avy foe. COLONEL. 


I see in the “Times” a telegram stating that Lord Wolseley’s remarks 
before the Royal Commission has aroused general indignation in India 
and are likely to cause discontent in the native army. Allow me to say 
that they will do nothing of the kind, unless they are misrepresented by 
those very authorities which have created an agitation against India paying 
the mite towards the Sudan expedition, when it far more calmly swallowed 
the camel of the Chitral expenditure. Indeed, the native chiefs and fight- 
ing classes are only too glad of any opportunity of Indian troops distinguish- 
ing themselves in imperial expeditions, though the anglicized natives, 
whom Mr. Dadabhoy represents, are pleased at being able to ventilate 
any grievance, however small, with impunity and now under high auspices. 
Be that as it may, I venture to consider that, even as reported, Lord 
Wolseley’s remarks on the Indian Army being unable to meet an European 
one (unless supported, I take it by British troops) ought to be gratefully 
received, so that improvements may be rendered possible. OLp INDIA. 


Lord Wolseley and Sir Havelock Allen have hit the nail on the head. 
They are both appreciative of the high qualities of the Indian Army, but 
it will be noticed that Lord Wolseley in his complimentary explanation to 
them of his statement before the Royal Commission has not modified it in 
substance. It is one thing to praise the Native Army for its bravery and 
loyalty and quite another to admit its efficiency to meet an European foe. 
Till he does this, his spoken and written words stand as follows: “ We 
should not like to put our Indian troops in front of European soldiers. I 
should not like to fight France or Germany or any other army with Indian 
troops.” Whether it was diplomatic to say this is another question, but, 
probably, the truth was already known in all quarters likely to be hostile 
to India, not excluding, perhaps, Affghanistan. 

AN ADMIRER OF OUR “ONLY” GENERAL. 


The Indian Army is under deep obligation to Lord Wolseley for speaking 
out so plainly what every one, acquainted with it in the field, knows in his 
heart to be only too true. The Sepoy, to stand under fire, must see an 
European comrade or officer. Of the latter there are too few in his 
regiment and they, it is well known, have to expose themselves more than 
is needed in their regiments, in order to keep up the spirit of the 
native troops. This is why a third of the fighting army must always be 
European. The Sepoy is not fighting for his country or religion, but for 
his pay, his “salt” and for his European officer and when he loses him, 
he loses heart. Therefore we must have more European officers in native 
regiments and more European regiments to keep up their spirits. I take 
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it also that Indian troops are to fight on Indian ground and, there, they 
are, no doubt, in some respects, superior to Europeans, provided always 
that British troops are there also. SOLDIER. 


INJUSTICE TO MADRAS. 


There is one thing on which both Lord Wolseley and Lord Roberts are 
agreed and that is in decrying the Madras Army, the former from prejudice 
and without knowledge, the latter from prejudice though he has knowledge. 
Every Secretary of State, Viceroy, Commander-in-Chief, globe-trotter, 
Bengal civilian and officer who arrives in the Punjab, North-West or Bengal 
is tinged with Simla prejudice. 

The injustice to Madras about Burma is flagrant. Bengal has kept all 
the fat appointments, all the civil appointments. Madras has for 70 years 
placed its army in Burma and paid for the army out of Madras Revenue. 
If Madras were not to garrison Burma Simla, would say: “your Madras 
territory is quite quiet ; we will abolish the Madras command; Bengal 
shall take Burma and Bombay shall garrison Madras and recruit there.” 

Officers who had done good service in the Mutiny found that their 
Regiments were disbanded ; the number of officers in each corps was cut 
down, they had no prospects, no hope. The young officers were brought 
up in discontent and misery. Schools, high wages in civil life and exces- 
sive service abroad have made the Madras Army so unpopular that it is 
difficult to get recruits. Its “family system ” is expensive, but it saved India 
in 1857. The sappers are made of the worst material, but by good officers 
and plenty of them, by hard work, sufficiency of food, (gained as working 
pay) by firm pride of regiment and constant fighting they have become 


equal to the best troops in India. 
A Mapras OFFICER. 


DR. CUST ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN NATIVE 
TROOPS IN EUROPEAN WARS. 

In a recent issue of the Zymes is an able protest by one of the most 
gifted of the Anglo-Indian political writers against the injustice of employ- 
ing Indian Troops on service, where the interests of British India are in no 
manner concerned, and then charging the additional cost entailed by 
foreign service to the Indian Exchequer. Some things are done by the English 
people with regard to British India, which make the blood of Anglo-Indians 
boil; they indicate that the public feeling of Great Britain, where its own 
interests are concerned, has lost all sense of national equity. A notable 
instance is the attempt of the Lancashire manufacturers to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the people of India: another is the denial to 
British India of the right to regulate the taxation of imports according to 
its own financial requirement, a right which every petty British Colony 
exercises, 

But there is a question of high policy, which lies still deeper: it is very 
unwise to employ Indian zatize Troops on foreign service Westward of 
India at all. That occasionally they may be sent Eastward to China or 
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Japan may not signify, as their experience there makes no impression upon 
their character. 

The modern opinion of the Military Authorities in India, is that class- 
Regiments are better fitted for war than Regiments composed of several 
classes : we will not discuss this question : those who had personally to do 
with the great Mutiny of 1857 may have a different opinion. Sixteen 
mixed battalions have been reconstituted into class Regiments of 
Brahmins, Rajputs, Jats, and Mahometans: there already existed class 
battalions of Gurkhas, Sikhs, and Panjabis. The old principle was 
‘Divide et impera.” The separation of Castes into vertical strata pre- 
vented the existence in India of those secret Societies, which have proved 
to be the bane of China. 

Now a Regiment, sent to W. Asia, or N. Africa, comes into contact with 
nations, of whose existence it previously knew nothing, and the soldier 
enters an environment of new ideas, and new aspirations. In India he 
knows experimentally of the one great Sirkar, the Sun of his Universe: he 
may hear vaguely of such persons as the Emperor of China, or the Kingdom 
of the Russians, but into personal contact he never comes with representatives 
of those Powers. Not knowing much of History, or Geography, he hears 
with surprise of Turks, and Arabs, and Egyptians, and French, and Germans, 
he sees few English soldiers—stili fewer English officers: he hears that 
England is a little island, a great way off, and that its military power is not 
to be compared in numbers with those of the other nations, even of the 
Egyptians. When stationed a considerable period at Suakim or elsewhere 
he comes into contact with some residents, either sent there with an in- 
sidious purpose, or there by chance, with whom he can by some mutually 
understood language communicate, or he hears portion of the Native 
Egyptian papers, as edited by French English-hating Editors, read to him 
with comments: he thus has his first lesson in European Politics : wonder 
is expressed how such a great warlike race as the people of India, their 
250 Millions, can tamely submit to such a petty nation as Great Britain ; he 
is invited to count up the number cf all the English in India, and the 
number of the Native Army, and the Contingents of the Native Princes, 
The young soldier, full of military aspirations, has notions put into his head, 
which may develop hereafter. After a sojourn of two years in Suakim on 
garrison duty, or after accomplishing a march to Berber on the Nile and 
back, his eyes are considerably opened. If the regiment is composed 
entirely of Mahometans, religious, as well as political and military, notions 
are suggested. The regiment returns to its quarters in India considerably 
changed, and much is talked about of what it saw and heard in Egypt. 
When the time for the next Mutiny arrives, the effect of the poison there 
imbibed by our troops will be felt. 

The policy also is not worthy of the British Government. It raises and 
maintains a Native Army in India because of local necessities, not for 
Imperial purposes. The British Soldier may be credited with readiness to 
shed his blood for the British Flag, wherever in the world it is hoisted: he 
was prepared to do so whenhe enlisted ; he has thenames of foreign countries 
on the insignia of his regiment. But under no such circumstances was 
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the Indian Sepoy enlisted : he is a mere handler of lethal weapons in return 
for pay, and pension. The contingents of the Native States may have 
national, or rather provincial, aspirations, and under Holkar or Scindia, 
one of their own people, might go out to conquest. But this is the last 
thing, that the British Government can desire: its armed force is only a 
Police force organized on a military scale for the defence of the frontier, 
and the maintenance of order. To hire them out to an ambitious British 
Ministry for service in N. Africa against the Mahdi, in S. Africa against 
President Kriiger, in Russia and Turkey to checkmate the Russian 
Cossacks, will only be inserting another nail in the coffin of the British 
Dominion in India. B B.C. 
RUSSIA’S COUNTERMOVE FOR KAFIRISTAN. 

In the autumn of 1895, when the Afghan troops entered Kafiristan, 
enquiries were at once set on foot by the Russian Government which have 
now had their countermove in the construction of a railway between Merv 
and Kushk. Mr. A. Zuboff, after describing the country and people on 
the line of railway as a mine of commercial and agricultural wealth for 
wheat, barley, tobacco, cotton, silk, cattle and sheep breeding, etc., ends 
his letter to a Russian contemporary as follows : (Fort Kushk is 6 versts or 
about 4 miles from the nearest Afghan outpost at Karatepeh, but there is 
already a Russian village, Alexeiefkoie, 4 miles south of Kushk, whence 
there are 140 versts through the Andaman pass to Herat) : 


Such then is the country through which the new railway will pass from Merv to 
Kushk and Merv has been chosen as the head of it. The next station, Bairam Ali, in 
the neighbourhood of the Czar’s property, which has a great future before it and has 
grown out of an oasis as small as Yulatan, offers great technical advantages as the head 
of the line, but Merv has been chosen for administrative and military reasons. The 
railway line will follow the left bank of the Murgab and then the right bank of the 
Kushk a little further up Tash-Kepri.* The terminus will be at the outpost of Kushk. 
It is expected to finish the railway in two years. It is not necessary to say too much as 
to the military importance of the line ; the above information makes it clear enough ; 
but the new line, no doubt, will also have a great commercial importance. Until 
recently our trade with the north of Afghanistan—Herat, Badgis and Maimeneh was 
very small, the business done yearly amounting only to 200,000 roubles (£22,000) though 
the production of these countries is great. The fact is explained by the hostile policy of 
the British in Afghanistan towards Russia on account of which our commercial inter- 
course with the border districts has been fettered by prohibitive measures : for instance, 
the exportation of corn from Afghanistan into Russia is prohibited. The opening of the 
railway line Merv-Kushk, will alter this abnormal condition through natural and peaceful 
means, because it offers such advantages for commercial intercourse that supposing Abdur- 
rahman refuses them England can never have the means of compensating him for their 
loss. Referring to us, the new line will produce a great economical development in the 
cultivated strip of land watered by the Murgab where may grow the vine, tobacco, cotton 
and silk produced, like in the olden time, when the ancient Merv bore the proud name 
of ** Shah-i-Jihan” or ‘‘ King of the World.” 


I have thought it likely from the first that the Russian Government 
would consider itself justified in making use of the Ameer’s subjugation of 
the Kafirs, to present some new claim to counterbalance the altered positions 


* Where the Russians defeated the Afghans in ‘‘the battle of the Kushk,” not the 
Tash-Kepri which is 244 versts from Merv. 
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created by the deportation of the Kafirs and the substitution of Afghans in 
their place. In my opinion the Russians can justly claim consideration ; 
for the Ameer is now placed in a position to act with comparative ease 
beyond the Russian line of demarcation, should it ever become his, or 
our, purpose to threaten Russia at that point. The irregular and question- 
able manner in which the Government has treated our Parliament in the 
matter has made it impossible to feel satisfied as to “what is truth,” but 
as the saying is “ murder will out,” let the India Office and Indian Govern- 
ment officials wriggle as they will. The whole Chitral-Kafiristan business 
is a tangled web of folly and wickedness. It has weakened our position 
for defence, and opened the door to endless future political and military 
difficulties. If we had reason to quarrel with the Ameer, he could, and 
probably would, raise the whole of the North-West frontier tribes against 
us, notwithstanding the disgraceful treaty which placed the Kafirs beneath 
his heavy hand. He need only to change “ye cursed ones” into ‘ye 
blessed ones,” and war drums would resound from every hillside! All our 
outposts and garrisons not withdrawn in time would’ be cut to pieces, for 
in a general rising it would be impossible to succour them. The difficulties 
and delays incurred during the Chitral campaign proved the danger we 
always run with posts far away from support, and this when we had only to 
fight for the Malakand Pass and had not to meet any combination of 
tribesmen. The Ameer’s cannon, and Maxims, and Infantry regiments 
armed with repeating rifles, would have been quite another business. At 
the Paiwar Kotal, Roberts only got through by good luck and pluck. It 
was really touch and go, and so was the march from the Shutar Gurdan 
to Cabool, after Cavignari’s slaughter. Our Government has acted in so 
faint-hearted a manner in its relations with the Ameer, that there is no 
saying what passed between it and the Ameer /vvor to the actual signing 
of the supplementary agreement as to the Bashgal Valley of December 1895. 
He has had the whip-hand of the Viceroy throughout ; and he has truly 
had his revenge for our foolish policy in Chitral. And the worst of it is, 
that so long as we continue to occupy positions in the mountains far from 
our base, and surrounded by tribes that hate and detest our presence and 
interference, we must continue at the mercy of His Highness! 
EX-FRONTIER OFFICER. 


BOMBAY AND MADRAS LAND SETTLEMENTS COMPARED,* 

Mr. J. B. Pennington has favoured us with the following letter : 

“ Before replying to Mr. Rogers’ criticism on Madras administration, I 
thought it right to consult the masterly and complete answer of the Madras 
Board of Revenue, which although ready in 1894, was only officially sub- 
mitted this year. As an Ex-Madras official, having administered its revenue 
system, I feel that Mr. Rogers has not understood its peculiarities and has, 
therefore, too readily assumed that it was wrong, foolish and impracticable. 
No doubt, in every system, so in ours, common sense has constantly to 
modify any too hard-and-fast rule. Indeed, of the two systems, that of 
Bombay is the more rigid, and Mr. Rogers has also under-estimated the 


* See the article on this subject in the last ** Asiatic Quarterly.” 
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effects of the great famine in 1876-77 which for five years after, as I know, 
though he states the contrary, threw such enormous tracts of land out of 
cultivation, that it was necessary to sell them for arrears, simply as a 
means of bringing them back into the condition of waste land available 
for occupation. His picturesque use of the word ‘evictions’ is also mis- 
leading, because it is most rare that Madras ryots are ‘turned out of house 
and home’ by the sale of their land or even personal property, because we 
carefully observe the rule that ‘ no more land shall be sold than is sufficient 
to cover the arrear.’ His statement, therefore, that 3,250,000 people must 
have been thus evicted is purely sensational, for nothing of the kind has 
occurred. He has been misled by the confused statistics in the Adminis- 
tration Reports, ¢g., as to the acreage held by each ryot, which cannot 
help being wrong, because a ryot holding land in more than one village 
(which he often does) is ‘returned’ as 2 or 3 ryots, whereas he is one 
substantial ryot and not 2 or 3 small ones, possibly ‘evicted from house 
and home’ by Mr. Rogers. (I fear that these time-honoured returns still 
obtain since I left India.) The manual from which Mr. Rogers has 
obtained his information is merely a historical sketch of the system of the 
Madras settlement department for the use of the general reader, but not for 
the guidance of its officers ; still it is more complete than would appear from 
Mr. Rogers’ extracts from it. In practice, both the Madras and the Bombay 
systems are much the same, though the former may have a more scientific 
theory of assessment and elicits more and better information as to the real 
value of the land. Under any system inequalities in assessment are un- 
avoidable ; some of the worst land in Madras is no doubt over-assessed at 
even four annas an acre, and some of the best has been perhaps unneces- 
sarily reduced by settlement officers of Mr. Rogers’ way of thinking, as he 
himself remarked of the Ahmadnagar settlement of 1861. All systems of 
assessment ultimately depend on the honesty and intelligence cf the native 
officials and the energy and devotion of their European supervisors, whether 
in Bombay, or in the underrated Madras of Mr. Rogers’ imagination. Our 
system is more suited to the genius of the people and to their old customs, 
being a logical development of the ancient Hindu sharing system ; nor are 
there insuperable difficulties in applying it, as Mr. Rogers supposes, because 
the produce of each field is known with wonderful accuracy, as I can speak 
from personal experience, in which I am confirmed by every superior 
settlement officer. Another error is that 50 per cent. of the net yield 
approaches a rack rent. Surely this depends on what that yield is; in 
some cases two annas an acre might be a rack rent, or even a tax on the 
property itself, but where large tracts pay twenty rupees an acre and are 
often sublet for sixty, the 50 per cent. on an assessment of 4o is easily 
paid and such land is never in the market or sold for arrears. It is only 
on the margin of cultivation that the amount is, practically, a fee for the 
privilege of possession. In such cases to talk of the hardhearted Govern- 
ment taking 50 per cent. of the net yield is absurd. 

“The Board of Revenue point out the following minor errors into which 
Mr. Rogers has fallen. He does not, ¢g., know that the permanent 
demarcation of every field with stones of a fixed size is a leading feature of 
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every Madras settlement. The mudbanks which he says are still used in 
Bombay were given up many years ago in Madras as useless. Mr. Rogers 
also overlooks the fact that land sold in any one year may (and generally 
does) include land bought in in the previous year. He also says (in his 
first letter to the Secretary of State) ‘a very large proportion’ of the 97,114 
acres sold in 87/88 to 89/90 was ‘of the valuable description of irrigated 
land,’ whereas only 39,849 acres were sold in the three years referred to, 
of which only 5,625 were irrigated—evidently too the poorest of irrigation 
and as the assessment on it ranged from Rs. 3. 4. 2 to Rs. 4. 1. 3 an acre, 
whilst the ordinary water-rate alone is 3 Rupees. 

“The Board state that there were 5,513 defaulters whose property was 
sold in 1890-91, but if this means /azd the Board show that the number of 
ryots so sold-up 7” that very bad year was not double that in Bombay, and 
in neither case amounts to ‘2 fer cent. (the Board say, by mistake, ‘o2). 

“Tt is not at all clear that Bombay is more equally assessed than Madras. 
The real difference between them seems to be that in Madras we sell the ryot 
up ourselves: in Bombay we drive him into the hands of the money- 
lender who does the same with greater harshness and more disastrous con- 
sequences. ‘The lamentable condition of the Deccan in recent years, un- 
paralleled by anything in Madras, may indicate that even the Bombay 
system of assessment is not perfect ; no system of assessment will indeed, 
ever save ryots from the consequences of their own want of thrift. If the 
Deccan riots and consequent exceptional legislation had nothing to do with 
over-assessment, as Mr. Rogers asserts, how is it that both the special 
Commissioners that sat upon the question ‘attributed part of the difficulties 
under which the cultivating classes had suffered and were still suffering to 
the rigidity of the Government demand and the want of elasticity in the 
Revenue system of Bombay’? They even said that ‘there can be no 
question that this was indeed ¢he main cause. Reference is also made to 
the ‘ false pride of the people which causes persons without capital to hold 
on to large extents of shallow land which they are unable to cultivate 
properly.’ This pride is also a main cause of our too frequent sales of 
land in Madras. 

‘“* People who ought to be day-labourers, hunger for the position of landed 
proprietor, and then if a bad season comes, are inevitably sold up. 

“Mr. Rogers seems also to have forgotten the law laid down (at p. vili 
of his ‘ Land Revenue of Bombay ’) that ‘the system in each Presidency is 
essentially different, and that each of them to be understood requires 
separate study ’—evidently on the spot. As Mr. Baden-Powell says in 
the Board’s Proceedings: ‘No comparison can be more invidious than 
that of one revenue system with another: no discussion can well be 
more fruitless. It is impossible to say that one system is, in itself, better 
than another: the applicability of systems depends wholly on the facts 
and on the circumstances of the place.’ Now Mr. Rogers has told us that he 
has no personal acquaintance with the circumstances of Madras, then why 
does he discuss them ?” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT. 


The main points to which I wish to draw the attention of your Indian 
readers are: 

1. That from the Conservative benches, equally with the Liberal, the 
interests of India can be safeguarded and advanced. 

2. That, in fact, this is essential, as it would be a sad mistake to woo 
only one party and rely upon it for doing good to India. This would 
naturally make the other callous, if not inimical. 

3. That moderation and expediency have to be observed in the discus- 
sion of Indian questions. By expediency, I mean such considerations as 
the temper and time of the House, and also the element of practicability. 
For instance, it is no use talking in season and out of season about the 
reduction of military or civil officers, simultaneous civil service examina- 
tions and so forth. Then again, the adjournments of the House on the 
cotton duties question, and the Jhalawar case were most unwise. The 
House was, on both occasions, in the thick of questions of paramount 
importance, and it simply laughed and adjourned to the smoking rooms 
as soon as these subjects were mentioned. The result was that both 
these important matters were dismissed with scant courtesy, and placed 
beyond the pale of sound discussion. Another great mistake, which is 
made by impetuous friends of India, is that they always ask for “ divisions.” 
This might do good if there was the least likelihood of a good number of 
members, on both sides, showing a disposition to take an interest in the 
question, as happened, for instance, in respect of the Indian Troops to 
Suakim. TZhat¢ “division,” although it resulted in favour of Government, 
gave an effectual lesson for the future. But the divisions on the Cotton 
duties question and the amendment of Sir W. Wedderburn about a Com- 
mittee of Accounts were a complete fiasco, and they did this harm, that 
whereas at their proper time these subjects would have secured some 
favourable consideration, ‘hese ‘“‘divisions” simply sealed up both the 
subjects. 


4. The same considerations apply to “ Questions ” Verdbum sapientt. 
M. P. 


MADAGASCAR. 


The mistake made by France in annexing Madagascar as a French 
colony instead of a Protectorate has caused rebellion or resistance both 
where former Hova authority would have helped to keep the peace and 
where the new invaders were not even known by name. Asa matter of 
fact, there are numerous little kingdoms, or rather queendoms, where the 
lover of the ruler is the Prime Minister, in which the name of France has 
not yet been even heard. Both the Sakalavas and the Fohivalos are on 
the war path and years of desultory fighting may yet convince the French 
that in Madagascar they ought rather to have imitated the system of their 
Tunis protectorate than the failure of their Algerian Colony. 





ZANZIBAR. 
In punishing the Arab supporters of the unsuccessful claimant, Khalid, 
to the Zanzibar throne, it should not be forgotten that we cannot afford to 
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put entirely against us “the Arab interest” in East Africa. Seyyid Bargash 
made the usual mistake of enlightened Orientals, that of trusting too much 
to European advisers, with the result that he was left with the Star of 
India and the shadow of his former power. A Rule of succession scarcely 
exists in Zanzibar and we, at all events, in appointing the late and the pre- 
sent so-called Sultans have not followed any law except that of our supposed 
interests. To confiscate the property, therefore, of the unsuccessful 
adherents to amy party is not generous, nor was it chivalrous in a giant 
Power to burn down the palace and to sink the poor disused Zanzibar gun- 
boat that fought so bravely tothe last. According to Muhammadan theory, 
the eldest son should succeed to his father’s dignity and sword, but the 
Arab custom is, as in Turkey, to look to the eldest surviving male member 
of the ruling family, a brother or uncle, as “the coming King.” In 
Afghanistan, however, this has not been attended to, for there the eldest 
son, although not of a royal mother, has been designated as heir-apparent to 
the exclusion of the Amir Abdurhaman’s full royal son and of his brothers, 
Yakub Khan and Ayub Khan. In Persia, a second fully “royal” son 
has succeeded as Shah to the exclusion of the eldest. Indeed, for every 
succession there can be alleged some good reason, that of might being 
right, the successful everywhere being patriots and the failures rebels, 
Perhaps, if abstract justice were observed, Abd-ul-Aziz, who is now ona 
pension and under surveillance in Poona, might turn out to be the rightful 
heir to the Zanzibar shadow. A. 


THE LATE RAJA SUCHEYT SINGH. 

Nothing can be more sad than the recent miserable death of one of the 
proudest Rajput chiefs ina London lodging. Raja Sucheyt Singh of Chamba 
announced on the death of his ruling full brother that he—the recognised 
successor—meant to govern without the aid of the British Resident, though 
he was grateful to him for past services, and was forthwith displaced by the 
Indian Government in favour of an obscure half-brother, who had to be 
brought from the plough to misrule Chamba and disgrace himself. He 
was soon deposed and his son enjoyed a long minority under British 
tutelage. In the meanwhile, Sucheyt Singh, who was popular among his 
people and brother-chiefs, moved the Gods of the Simla Olympus, of the 
India Office, of Parliament and of the Press in vain for his restitution and 
unwisely threw himself into the hands of lawyers and busybodies who made 
him fight to fill their own pockets or to air their importance. He refused 
the small allowance of Rs. 5000 offered, as a so/atium, by the Indian 
Government, even when they had accumulated to a large sum, for, as 
he said, ‘a Rajput cannot disgrace his family shrine.” Finally, he had 
to struggle against starvation and, therefore, accepted the Government sub- 
sistence allowance, much too small for the new wants awakened in him by 
long residence in Europe. After living on a 6th floor in Paris, where he 
cooked his own food, he died miserably in London as a lesson to all those 
natives who seek their rights through other than ‘the usual channel.” 
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THE LATE MR. JUSTICE PINHEY. 

We deeply regret the death of Mr. Justice Pinhey, the learned and pains- 
taking Vice-Chairman of the East India Association. His knowledge of 
Sanscrit and of Indian Law, as also his popularity with natives, coupled 
with a long training in the conduct of official business, rendered him 
eminently qualified for the position which he filled in the Association, 
where his loss is greatly felt by his colleagues on the Council and the 
Members of the Association and others who came in contact with this 
genial and honest-minded gentleman and scholar. He was born in 1831 
and died at Eastbourne on the 21st August. His funeral was attended by 
the representatives of various societies to which he belonged. 


THe Moptas. 

We trust that the scandal of shooting down, as in March last, practically 
unarmed Moplas, instead of taking them prisoners and enquiring into their 
grievances, will never again be repeated. They went out to die, as no one 
would hear them. No stricter Muhammadans exist anywhere. We may 
have something to say in an early issue about their songs and the style of 
their Mosques, which is unique. In the meanwhile, we are glad to find 
that, where employment is given to them in the fields, they prove to be 
most docile and industrious labourers. 


Li Hunc CHANG. 

We present to our readers a coloured portrait of Li Hung Chang in 
his yellow jacket that has been published in 4 Petit Journal. The repro- 
ductions from photographs in English papers are literally correct, but they 
are not so characteristic of the illustrious Chinaman, under whose heavy 
look the keen observer can perceive the typical native astuteness. Of this 
an example may suffice. Li Hung Chang, who met few Chinese or other 
scholars here, is reported by one who knows him to speak English well, yet 
he employed a distinguished interpreter so as to gain time for his replies 
and to watch, as an amused spectator, any effect the questions to him 
might create. We have also received a coloured drawing of a massacre 
in Crete, which, mztatis mutandis, might stand for an often-enacted scene 
in those parts of Kafiristan where the houses and women offer a singular 
resemblance to those of Crete and where, if turbans are substituted 
for the Fez the Turkish soldiers would look not unlike the Afghan Ghazis 
destroying the infidels, or Kafirs. 


THE ABOLITION OF INLAND DUTIES IN CHINA. 

With regard to the news telegraphed from Hong kong, that Lord 
Salisbury will not be satisfied with anything else than the abolition of all 
Inland Customs’ duties, including Likin, in the event of his consenting to 
the doubling of the foreign import duties, allow me to say that it matters 
not what Lord Salisbury may insist on, as the Chinese Mandarins have their 
own way in levying (or squeezing) such duties as they may choose, when 
once the goods are away from a Treaty Port.—SINENsIs. 
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MUSCLE AND BRAIN. 

We are glad that Ranjitsinjhi has shown, by even beating Dr. Grace, 
what proficiency Indians can acquire even in a game that is so peculiarly 
English as cricket and we believe that he will similarly distinguish himself 
in the more serious struggle of life. We have, however, known young 
chiefs, brought up by English tutors anxious to save themselves the trouble 
of teaching, that were excellent billiard or polo players, or who drove 
admirably a four-in-hand, but yet knew nothing of the people, or wants 
of the country that they might be called upon to govern. India has always 
been famous for its Pehliwans, runners, bold riders and acrobats ; what it 
asks from English education is not merely a development of muscle, but 
also of knowledge, character and brain. 

THE MALAY STATES. 

With reference to Baron de Ravisi’s article on the Angio-French Con- 
vention and the one on Malay States, I may say that I was well acquainted 
with the doings of M. Deloncle and his companions, not only in Siam and 
the Malay States, but also in Burma. 

The Kra canal was taken up by the French in the early eighties, if not 
before, surveyed by them and condemned, and then they sought and found 
the present Singora scheme, which they tried to carry out by an English 
Company, but did not succeed. 

The Foreign Office and the Straits Government were all along informed 
of the scheme. 

As to Johore, I know its whole history, and I was acquainted with the 
late Sultan when he was twelve years old. He was always a kind-hearted, 
and, for a native, a very advanced man, anxious to see his country prosper, 
but unable to do as much as he would or could, owing to his extravagance, 
hospitality and generosity. 

I learn that the present Sultan and his minister the Dato Mantri are 
introducing regularity and economy in the administration of the province, 
but still require sensible advice on various subjects connected with its 
prosperity and progress. 

As for Singora, this is a port on the East Coast of the Malay Peninsula 
in about 7.20 N. and 100.30 W. It has a shallow and barred port leading 
to an inland sea. During the N. E. Monsoon the sands, at the entrance 
of the harbour, are said to shift a good deal. SENEX. 


“Datip SINGH.” 

You once raised a discussion as to the origin and etymology of the name 
Dalip. I noticed the other day in the “ Actes” of the Geneva Congress, 
1894, Deuxitme partie, p. 96, that ‘ Dilipa” is the name of one of the 
personages in the Mahabharata, Books VII. and XII. It is thus of pure 
Sanscrit origin and being used in a classic, a good name fora Hindi. As 
to its etymology I can say nothing, but I dare say Mr. Beames has already 
said all that can be said. I forget whether he pointed out the use of the 
name in the Mahabharata. W. IrvINE. 
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“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 

An undeniable instance of Hindu wit is given in a recent number of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, It illustrates Mr. Jacobs’ ‘‘ As others see us.” 
Imagine a Hindu Pantheon, where, instead of Indra and other Deities, the 
Christian God presides and Jesus, Moses, Muhammad and the Apostles 
hold council. This will avoid any suspicion of blasphemy in referring to 
what follows. The proceedings begin by both Italians and Abyssinians 
praying against one another, as the only ancient and loyal Christians, but 
their deeds are such that they are referred to the common Jaw. Emperor 
William kindly offers to proclaim God’s glory if He will help him to keep 
Alsace and Loraine, but the matter is not gone into. The Armenians 
petition to be protected against the Sultan and the Sultan against the 
Christian Powers, but the prophet Muhammad declines to interfere in this 
case. He joins instead in arbitration with Jesus in that of Chitral or 
“ Muhammadans versus infidels ’’—Kafirs, “this as a Foreign Office matter 
being kept a profound secret.” In Africa, Christians pray for success, 
because they bring the Bible to the savages and in return only want to 
massacre them with Maxim guns, take their lands and goods and build up 
a Colonial Empire. ‘Is it for this, says the King sorrowfully to Jesus, that 
you died on the Cross?” The gem, however, of the proceedings is in the 
following which, we undertake to say, will be forgiven for the sake of the 
genuineness of its wit: 

‘* A petition reached the throne, praying for the forgiveness of the sins of the neighbours 
of the petitioner. The King smiled graciously and said, ‘This is very good of the 
applicant, but what has he done of his own sins ?? The Secretary replied with folded 
hands: ‘ May it please your Heavenly Majesty, the petitioner is an Englishman. He 
thinks that he has his privileges ; at least, as an Englishman, he will manage it somehow 
or other to push himself into Heaven.’” 

Professor Almagro Cardenas, the learned custodian of the Alhambra, is 
bringing out a profusely illustrated magnum opus on the Antiquities of 
Granada of which we hope to give further particulars in our next issue. 


Experiments are being made at the /mperial Jnstitute on two Burmese 
turpentines—Pinus Khasya and Pinus Merkusii ; as also an Indian Jute 
—steeped and unsteeped, and treated with Tamarind ash. 


We have received from our Syrian Correspondent an account of the 
creed of the Matavalis which, together with his Druse Catechism, may 
find space in a future issue of this Review. 


We have to thank the Panjab Government for an interesting report by 
the well-known Numismatist, Mr. C. J. Rodgers on the Sangla Tibba or 
rock of Sangla which rises about 200 feet above a level plain near a Railway 
Station of that name on the Wazirahad and Lyallpur line. Mr. Rodgers 
shows that this curious natural feature was sufficient to attract the attention 
of, say, Fakirs and that a small temple may have existed there, but that it 
never had any historical importance. Arrian’s Sangala, which gave so 
much trouble to Alexander the Great and which he razed to the ground, 
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was in the Bari Doab, 3 days’ march from the Ravi, a large city, strongly 
fortified and not the Sangla rock at all. Mr. Rodgers then shows from 
“the Buddhist Record of the Western World,” compiled before 713 A.D. 
that neither their old nor their new towns of Saka/a could have been 
anywhere near the present Sangla, thus destroying both the Alexander and 
the Buddhist identifications by the veteran Archeologist, the late Sir A. 
Cunningham. 


I maintain that we cannot give the native charge of important 
districts :—they can hold small districts and manage them well enough— 
such as Mandla, Betul, Chindwarra and others in the C. P.; but either a 
Mussalman or a Hindu would have failed in Nimar, in the crisis described 
in last April’s 4.Q.2. I suppose Mr. Nundy is the Christian pleader of that 
name who used to practise in the C. P. EW, 


As we are going to Press we receive a number of articles from France 
and Russia by distinguished writers on the subject of the silence of the 
English Press regarding the obliteration of the Kafir race, so interesting to 
all classically educated men, by the connivance of the Indian Govern- 
ment. It is pointed out that no confidence can, in future, be felt in the 
professions of humanity of a people, whose very religious Societies are 
guilty of time-serving in a matter that has involved the forcible conversion 
of the Kafirs to Islam, 100 signatures of French savants have been added 
to the Appeal from, and to, the learned Societies published in our April 
issue. 

We are much disappointed in being compelled to postpone to next 
issue the 2nd Part of Mr. J. Beames’ admirable paper on Buddhism. His 
first Part has justly been hailed by scholars as, by far, the most correct, 
as it is the most lucid, account of the theory of that system. The next will 
deal with its practice and we have no hesitation in saying that there is no 
writer on Buddhism who could not learn much from Mr. Beames’ paper, 
whilst to the general reader both parts form the first really intelligible and 
trustworthy guidance that has ever been presented. His “ plain account of 
Buddhism ” sets right alike specialists and dreamers who have hitherto 
confused the subject. 


The 33 p.c. loans of 1853-54 and of 1893-94 (the latter on much too short 
a notice) are to be reduced to 3 p.c. on 1st January next and others are to 
follow shortly, making the amount so converted about 100 crores. We 
also hear that the interest on the deposits (over 9 crores) in Postal Savings 
Banks in India is to be reduced from 3} to 2 p.c., which, if successful, 
may cause the 34 p.c. (reduced) loans to rise in value. 

Our eminent Canadian contributor, Mr. J. Castell Hopkins, is preparing 
a work on “ QUEEN VicroriA: Her Life, Reign and Imperial Influence ” 
to which Lord Dufferin is contributing a Preface. 
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rock of Sangla which rises about 200 feet above a level plain near a Railway 
Station of that name on the Wazirahad and Lyallpur line. Mr. Rodgers 
shows that this curious natural feature was sufficient to attract the attention 
of, say, Fakirs and that a small temple may have existed there, but that it 
never had any historical importance. Arrian’s Sangala, which gave so 
much trouble to Alexander the Great and which he razed to the ground, 
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was in the Bari Doab, 3 days’ march from the Ravi, a large city, strongly 
fortified and not the Sangla rock at all. Mr. Rodgers then shows from 
“the Buddhist Record of the Western World,” compiled before 713 A.v. 
that neither their old nor their new towns of Saka/a could have been 
anywhere near the present Sangla, thus destroying both the Alexander and 
the Buddhist identifications by the veteran Archeologist, the late Sir A. 
Cunningham. 


I maintain that we cannot give the native charge of smportant 
districts :—they can hold small districts and manage them well enough— 
such as Mandla, Betul, Chindwarra and others in the C. P.; but either a 
Mussalman or a Hindu would have failed in Nimar, in the crisis described 
in last April’s 4.Q.2. I suppose Mr. Nundy is the Christian pleader of that 
name who used to practise in the C. P. H. W. 


As we are going to Press we receive a number of articles from France 
and Russia by distinguished writers on the subject of the silence of the 
English Press regarding the obliteration of the Kafir race, so interesting to 
all classically educated men, by the connivance of the Indian Govern- 
ment. It is pointed out that no confidence can, in future, be felt in the 
professions of humanity of a people, whose very religious Societies are 
guilty of time-serving in a matter that has involved the forcible conversion 
of the Kafirs to Islam. roo signatures of French savants have been added 
to the Appeal from, and to, the learned Societies published in our April 
issue. 

We are much disappointed in being compelled to postpone to next 
issue the 2nd Part of Mr. J. Beames’ admirable paper on Buddhism. His 
first Part has justly been hailed by scholars as, by far, the most correct, 
as it is the most lucid, account of the theory of that system. The next will 
deal with its practice and we have no hesitation in saying that there is no 
writer on Buddhism who could not learn much from Mr. Beames’ paper, 
whilst to the general reader both parts form the first really intelligible and 
trustworthy guidance that has ever been presented. His “ plain account of 
Buddhism ” sets right alike specialists and dreamers who have hitherto 
confused the subject. 


The 33 p.c. loans of 1853-54 and of 1893-94 (the latter on much too short 
a notice) are to be reduced to 3 p.c. on 1st January next and others are to 
follow shortly, making the amount so converted about roo crores. We 
also hear that the interest on the deposits (over g crores) in Postal Savings 
Banks in India is to be reduced from 3} to 2} p.c., which, if successful, 
may cause the 34 p.c. (reduced) loans to rise in value. 


Our eminent Canadian contributor, Mr. J. Castell Hopkins, is preparing 
a work on “ QUEEN VicToRIA: Her Life, Reign and Imperial Influence ” 
to which Lord Dufferin is contributing a Preface. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON; 30, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON. 

1. A few Flowers from the Garden of Sheikh Saadi Shirazi, by MAjoR 
W. C. Mackinnon. This is a daintily-bound little volume of verse, consisting 
of portions from the Bostan or garden of Saadi. The selection includes ten 
Chapters or “doors” to knowledge—‘ Bab ”* (whence the name of the 
sect “Babis”), namely: “justice and governing,” “kindness,” “love,” 
“humility,” “resignation,” ‘“‘contentment,” “cultivation and good manners,” 
“‘sratitude,” “ penance,” and “prayer.” The English rendering which the 
translator deprecates as “ halting,” is not unworthy of the original and often 
has an easy grace that helps to inculcate the maxims of the poet. The 
booklet is dedicated to Mrs. Mackinnon in the following verse, taken from 
Door VII., story 2nd: 

“ Surely God’s favour is on him bestowed 
Whose wife makes glad and prospers his abode.” 
Mr. GEoRGE ALLEN; Ruskin House, LONDON. 

2. The Tale of King Counstans, the Emperor (old French Romances 
done into English, by WiLL1AM Morris, with an Introduction by JosEPH 
Jacogs). ‘This is a delightful book, in a quaint dress of type and paper. 
As the introduction declares, the first tale, ‘‘ King Counstans the Emperor,” 
is, “in effect, a folk-etymology of the name of the great capital of the 
Eastern Empire.” Constantinople in this view is not the city of Con- 
stantine, but of “Coustant the noble”; whilst Cowstant or Comstant is 
again explained as “costing” too much-—the city that costs too much. So 
runs the story. In it the Emperor Coustans’ daughter, being led to look 
upon a far-travelled handsome youth when he was asleep, falls in love with 
him, and expedites the marriage by “feigning the Emperor’s seal and 
consent.” This simple narrative is translated in language alike dignified 
and sweet, thanks to the genius of William Morris. 


Messrs. JOHN BARTHOLOMEW AND Co. ; EDINBURGH. 

3. A Political Map of Africa, according to the mest recent treaties. 
The Edinburgh Geographical Institute has rendered another of its many 
services to science by bringing out, under the auspices of one of the best 
Publishers of such subjects, a Map of a Continent which now so much 
attracts public attention, from the statesman and administrator to the 
exploiter and filibuster. We see in it, more plainly and easily than in any 
other, the countries and regions of influence that the various nations of 
Europe now misgovern or govern without the consent of the natives. Even 
the still existing and neutral territories are given, and he who wishes to 
study the further prospects of the mysterious Congo State, the possibilities 


*“ When I this Treasury began to build 
I made ten doors each with instruction filled.” (“Scheme of book.’’) 
“ The Sublime Porte” is called “ Bab A’lia” or “ The High door.”—Zd. 
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of a Franco-Muhammadan Empire, the precarious holds of Turkey, the 
bearings of Treaties whose histories are not fit for publication, and other 
results of European rule or intervention, as well as follow the progress of 
events throughout the Dark Continent, cannot do better than procure this 
Map. 


A. AND CH. BLACK AND Co. ; LONDON. 

4. Studies in Judaism, by S. ScHecHTER, M.A., Reader in Talmudic 
in the University of Cambridge. We are scarcely able to determine 
whether the fascinating volume before us will appeal more strongly to 
Jews or non-Jews. Eminently Jewish in character, the subjects treated of 
by a scholar of Mr. Schechter’s reputation must, through the manner in 
which they are presented, be a revelation to those within, as without, the 
communion, to which the author himself belongs. The book must be 
read through, from beginning to end, in order to afford an indication of its 
intrinsic value as regards topics widely apart in point of importance and 
gravity. ‘Io those interested in such an old historic religion as the 
Jewish, there can be no more important questions than those discussed 
with rare force and ability under the titles: Zhe Dogmas of Judaism, The 
History of Jewish Tradition, The Law and Recent Criticism, and The 
Doctrine of Divine Retribution. There is something charming in the 
biographical sketches dealing with Nachman Krochmal, Elijah Wilna, 
Nachmanides, and with the sect known as the Chassidim. And who can 
fail to be interested in the articles so lucidly put before the reader which 
speak of the Child in Jewish Literature, of Woman in Temple and 
Synagogue, and the Earliest Jewish Community in Europe, meaning 
Rome? There is a wealth of information in the work itself, and by no 
means the least important characteristic of the work is the pleasing style 
and attractive manner in which it is written. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND Co. 

5. “ The Vigil,” by CHARLES Montacue. This story of Zululand is a 
wholesome tale—and although a story within a story is very easy reading. 
Our interesting protégé, or rather victim, Cetywayo, finds a prominent place 
in these pages, as also do diviners, medicine-men, and, of course, lovers 
whose hair-breadth escapes from lions and crocodiles provide the required 
thrills. For the purposes of artistic unity, Cetywayo is represented as a 
warlike monarch, though he was a man of peace till forced into war 
by Sir Bartle Frere’s ultimatum of December, 1878. 

The story is told by a Zulu over a camp fire in the South African bush, 
whilst the “ Vigil” was anxiously kept amid the ‘appalling moans” of 
hungry lions. The style of the author is natural and the illustrations are 
attractive. 


Messrs. CH. EGGIMANN AND Co.; GENEVA. 

6. Histoire du Peuple d’Israél, by Pror. E. Montet, D.D. This is a 
charming Manual, if such a description be not irreverent in connexion 
with such a subject. It is intended for elementary religious education in 
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Swiss and French Schools (wherever the latter admit any religion at all), 
and it is certainly “indicated ” for translation into English for the use of our 
Schools of whatever denomination. It is admirably illustrated, not only 
with the stock Biblical drawings, but also with Assyrian and Egyptian por- 
traits in point, and with characteristic Hebrew specimens. When a learned 
Semitic scholar, like the author, can give the results of his erudition in an 
attractive form, so that a child can understand him, he achieves the 
greatest triumph for the cause of knowledge. On this result we can con- 
gratulate Dr. Montet. His Manual contains the last results of Scriptural 
learning and yet is as pleasant (though more orthodox) to read as Renan’s 
Life of Jesus. Indeed, there is no controversy in it. The Manual 
contains two maps, one of Palestine during the time of the Judges and 
Kings—and the other of the countries traversed by the Hebrews before 
the conquest of Canaan. 
Mr. T. FIisHER Unwin ; LONDON. 

7. The Karakorum and Kashmir, by OXAR ECKERSTEIN. We were, at 
first, inclined to wonder why this book was written and how a publisher 
came to print it, even at the author’s cost, when we remembered that 
similar reading of the lightest kind had been issued on difficult subjects by 
‘one of the most successful publishers of the age.” Nothing so well becomes 
this book as its end,—in other words, its Appendix of useful routes in coun- 
tries that have now descended from fairy-land to become the happy hunting- 
ground of ’Arry, British and foreign. At the same time, we are bound to 
acknowledge the sympathy of the writer for the Kashmiris, in whom, like 
Mr. Lawrence, he discovers excellent qualities, although he has a great 
contempt for ‘the heathen,” to whom, for all that, he dedicates this volume 
of impressions of his journey. He takes, however, good care not to over- 
pay them, and when he rewards them with sums varying from one anna to 
4, he takes their irony or resignation for effusive gratitude. He crosses a 
difficult glacier from Nagyr (which he spells correctly) to Askole, and 
would, apparently, have done more, if Sir M. Conway had let him, but 
nothing of importance was to be done in the absence of the leader of the 
expedition, whilst the leader himself was too rapid in his movements to 
undertake ascents which Mr. Eckerstein’s Swiss experience had taught him 
might well be attempted. The author finishes with a good deed, in his 
opinion, by successfully showing to a native stonedealer how he can sell a 
stone worth, say, Rs. 60, to an American for Rs. 800. Might we suggest 
that this operation is worthy of his “ Anglo-Indian,” to him the type of 
European degeneracy among Eastern surroundings ? 

8. The Mystery of the Laughlin Islands, by Louis BECKE and WALTER 
JEFFERY. In this age of book-making, it is enough for a book to be 
quaintly bound and printed in order to obtain the reputation of wit for its 
contents. ‘This little volume, 8 inches by 4, is printed on greenish-yellow 
paper, has 94 pages of text, with about 120 words in pretty brevier type in 
each page, swimming in an ocean of margin, and 14 pages of advertise- 
ments. What should be more successful ? But then there is also some sub- 
stance drowned in padding of more or less verbiage supposed to be sailor- 
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like, but neither parliamentary nor racy. It narrates how in 1794 one 
“swab” Capt. Locke had taken six convicts surreptitiously away from 
Sydney and had then, in order to keep a handsome woman among them 
for himself, landed the rest at the then unknown Laughlin Islands, as also 
his mate Barker, the father of an innocent girl, also a convict, who had 
given £100 to Locke to aid in her escape. In 1836 an American, Captain 
Warren, visited these islands, and there found a half-caste race of natives, 
descended from the convicts, who had, however, been thrown to the sharks 
for attempting the life of Barker. He was shown a tombstone which was 
erected by Locke in Barker’s memory and that of his daughter. ‘The 
Mystery of Laughlin Islands” tries to show that Locke, partly under com- 
pulsion and partly from remorse, had, years after the exposure of the 
convicts, tried to look them up and had found that all had died. 


Mr. Henry FrowpE (OxrorD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE). 

9. India; forty years of Progress and Reform, by R. P. Karkaria. 
This volume is virtually a eulogistic biography of Behramji M. Malabari, the 
distinguished Parsi, as a littérateur and social reformer, and one of the noble 
host that have left their mark upon India. When, in the early part of this 
century, there was some fear lest Hindu culture should be based solely on 
the indigenous classics and vernaculars, Lord Macaulay stood stoutly for- 
ward for English education. Unfortunately his counsels have prevailed to 
the decay of Oriental Scholarship and the rise of a shallow and discon- 
tented community who have ceased to be natives and are mere caricatures 
of Englishmen. Malabari, however, is one of the best products of English 
education, whether as an author or a philanthropist, for he soon perceived 
that any European influence to be effective in such a vast population as 
that of India should make use of the indigenous tongues. His first poems 
were accordingly written in the Gujarati language, one of the derivatives 
of Sanskrit. Indeed, he composedgthis volume of poems rather in the 
highly Sanskritized dialect of Gujarati than in the form used by the Parsis, 
as might have been expected. Later on the young poet became a 
journalist, and is now the proprietor of Zhe /udian Spectator, the staunch 
friend of the child-wife and the child-widow. Lord Ripon naturally had 
a high opinion of that weekly, which is certainly one of the best published 
in India. Malabari is said to live a toilsome and retiring life—and, in 
Western eyes, one of abnegation. In 1894 Malabari published his now 
well-known “ Notes on Infant Marriage and enforced Widowhood”; and 
having paid two or three visits to England, he composed a volume, “ The 
Indian Eye on English Life ”—a work enabling John Bull to see himself 
as a generous and candid Indian sees him. 


Messrs. HACHETTE ET CIE.; LONDON AND Paris. 
10. Une expédition avec le Négous Ménélik, by J.G. VANDERHEYM. This 
“‘ yellow-cover ” book, which contains 68 illustrations, is by a French mer- 
chant, with a Dutch name, who seems to have also been employed by his 
Government as a quasi-political agent. He was 20 months with the 
Emperor, who has given such a lesson to the Italians, and he almost fore- 
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tells from Menelik’s contemptuous treatment of an Italian Envoy what was 
likely to happen. He describes a ferocious expedition against the Walamo, 
in which he accompanied the most Christian King of Abyssinia, who could 
well give points to the perpetrators of Armenian atrocities. However, 
annual crusades against the Mussulmans and the heathens are necessary 
in Abyssinia to keep up the faith in its ancient purity or savagery. M. Jules 
Clarétie, of the French Academy, writes a long and appreciative letter to 
the author, whom he considers to have thrown, by far, the fullest and truest 
light on a country and a ruler, who is both an ancient prophet and a 
modern leader, believing, as he does, in dynamite, regretting the Italians 
he has killed, and ordering Abyssinian postage-stamps to be struck in 
Paris. Above all, does M. Clarétie go into raptures over the Abyssinia 
war-song : 
© Sing, O Vultures, 

You will soon have in pasture 

The flesh of men.” 
We strongly commend this book to those who would like to know some- 
thing of the inner life of the Abyssinians. 


Mr. O. HarrassowiTz ; LErpzic. 

11. Die Sprache und Schrift der Jucen, by DR. WILHELM GRUBE, Pro- 
fessor an der Konig. Univ. zu Berlin. 1896. We regret to have only a 
limited space to devote to a work of such real importance to Oriental 
philology. The Juc’en are those Niu-tchi, as the Chinese and Manchus 
call them, who have conquered the northern portion of the Chinese 
Empire, have relegated the Songs to the south, and have founded that 
Empire of Kin whose history has been bequeathed* to us by the first 
Emperors of the Manchu dynasty. The language of this people who have 
played such a distinguished part in the extreme East was absolutely un- 
known to us up to quite recent times@with the exception of some few dozen 
words, t and what is worse, the inscription preserved in this dialect roused 
curiosity without being able to satisfy it. Prof. Grube, who had already 
begun to decipher these hieroglyphics, was destined to give us a Juc’en- 
Chinese Vocabulary, the knowledge of which may lead to the deciphering 
of these mysterious characters. In it we find already a long list of 871 
Juc’en words with their pronunciation (?) and meanings in Chinese. Un- 
fortunately, this pronunciation is given in Chinese characters which render 
it in a very uncertain manner. This is the subject-matter of the first part 
of the work. Prof. Grube has added to it a list of the characters arranged 
after the number of strokes, then an alphabetical list of Juc’en terms, and 
a Vocabulary of these words transcribed according to the Chinese method, 
translated into German and compared with equivalent Manchu words. It 
is here especially that the knowledge of the author shows itself in the most 
remarkable manner, for under the Chinese dress which disguises them he 
has succeeded in finding the original words and their Manchu equivalents. } 

* See my translation, ‘‘ Histoire de l’Empire d’or ou de Kin.” (Paris: Leroux.) 

+ See my treatise, ‘‘ Niutchis et Mandchous.” (Paris: Leroux.) 
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+ For instance, puh kuo=boo ; ohluteh=crte, etc. 
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The second part is composed of twenty short texts in Chinese and Juc’en, 
with a transcription and translation of the Tartar characters. Prof. Grube 
shows clearly what the Juc’en text is worth, composed by a Chinese who 
knew nothing of its grammar. We cannot say more of it except that this 
new work does great honour to its author, who has rendered by it a signal 
service to Oriental literature and who will soon give us the key to the 
hitherto mysterious inscription, C. DE HARLEz. 
12. Festschrift sum achtzigsten Geburtstage Morits Steinschneider’s. The 
volume before us is an admirable compilation of articles, of interest in 
different ways, joined together in brotherly concord to do homage to one 
of the greatest living scholars upon the attainment of his 8oth birthday. It 
is the outward expression of the wish voiced by one of the contributors on 
behalf of “‘so many devotees of A/orits Stetnschneider, that he, whose her- 
culean labours on behalf of the Science of Judaism have never been sur- 
passed, may abide among us in blessed peace of body and mind for yet 
many years, for his presence is now more than ever an impetus to his 
disciples and a guarantee for the future.” The volume consists of some 
500 beautifully-printed pages, about half'in Hebrew and half in various 
European languages, and deals with subjects widely apart in scope and 
interest, all of which, however, are more or less valuable contributions to 
Hebrew Literature. It is impossible within the narrow limits at our com- 
mand to give an account of the various articles, or to do justice to some of 
the contributors who are veritable savans. To mention but a few particu- 
lars, Dr. George Kohut’s (New York) opening pages, viz.: a Bibliography 
of Steinschneider’s writings is not only a most appropriate gift, but is a 
most valuable source of information. Dr. Gottheil is the other American 
contributor. The names of Harkavy and Neubauer, Goldzieher and 
Giidemann, Kaufmann and Bacher, Friedmann and Friedlander speak for 
themselves in the republic of letters. We have two contributions on the 
“Song of Songs,” an important article on the Qirqisani MSS. in the British 
Museum, some Chapters on the original of the Etz-Hajim, as also contribu- 
tions by Berber, Bloch, Hirschfeld and others. In a word, the volume 
before us is eminently worthy of the great names which stand at the head 
of the articles contributed, of the hero—Moritz Steinschneider—whom 
these scholars have delighted to honour, and of the occasion on which this 
Festschrift has been presented to the hero and to the world at lar 


go 
ge. 


Messrs. H. HENRY AND Co.; LONDON. 

13. Zhus spake Zarathustra—A book for all and none, by ¥. NYETZSCHE ; 
translated by A. TiLLE. Nietzsche, whose influence on German youths 
Dr. Nordau takes to be a proof of the “ Degeneracy” of this age, had 
written a werk which a careless English reader might somehow connect 
with Zoroaster. The learned translator, who is a Lecturer at the Glasgow 
University, compares it to Piers the Ploughman and Bunyan’s Pilgrims 
Progress. AS a matter of fact, the work has not even the relation to 
Zoroastrianism, that so-called Theosophy has to Buddhism, or the Salva- 
tion Army to Christian Theology. On the Zucus a non lucendo principle, 
“Thus spake Zarathustra” is precisely what Zarathustra did of speak, 
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nor any man, in his senses, cou/d speak. Nietzsche himself tells us that 
the fundamental idea of his Zarathustra originated in August, 1881, in 
the Engadine! It is none the better for this, though it gives us that 
insight into Nietzsche’s philosophy (?), which attracts the weak minds of a 
generation that swallows the most varied information without digesting it. 
Even the so-called historical part of this book runs mad, as may be inferred 
from its sub-title being “a book for all and none,”—‘‘ No,’ said Zara- 
thustra, ‘I do not give alms. I am not poor enough for that.’” Regarding 
the saint in the forest who worships God by singing songs, he remarks “he 
hath not heard aught of God being dead.” He “ teaches deyond-man,” but 
this stage is fidelity to Zarth, there being still much of the woman in man, 
who is “‘an ape in a higher degree than any ape.” The body should rule 
the soul. “Man is a rope over a precipice connecting animal and beyond- 
man” may contain the germ of a fine thought, and so may other sen- 
tences in the medley of words of which the Nietzsche-Zarathustra is com- 
posed. There may be much undreamt Philosophy in the ravings of 
lunatics or in the wisdom that follows on the consumption of much beer 
and tobacco, but it defies analysis. Yet there are passages of some sweet- 
ness in Nietzche’s rhodomontades, such as those when Zarathustra tries to 
bury the dead rope-dancer. As for the so-called Zarathustra’s speeches, 
these too are full of contradictions. In the “three Metamorphoses,” how- 
ever, it seems clear “that the spirit becometh a camel, the camel a lion and 
the lion at last a child.” Of “the Chairs of Virtue,” we can make nothing, 
except that it has something to do with sleep “ which is no small art”; yet 
we feel that we are acquiring it as we go on, and are only too glad that 
“blessed are the sleepy: for they shall soon drop off. Thus spake Zara- 
thustra.” The following sentiments are as fiz de siecle as they are, unfortu- 
nately, human: “If ye have an enemy, return not good for evil: for that 
would make him ashamed ; but prove that he has done you a good turn,” 
“rather be angry,” “if ye be cursed, curse a little also.” Of “ Little 
Women, old and young” he says :—“ Everything in woman is a riddle, 
which has one answer: child-bearing ;” “ Let your honor be in your love ; 
little else doth woman understand of honor ;” “ Man’s happiness is: Z zw¢//, 
woman’s: fe will.” Yet “marriage maketh an end of love, which is 
many short follies, being one long stupidity ;’ “Even the most cunning 
buyeth his wife in a sack.” ‘There are, no doubt, some other gems of the 
kind, but it is like trying to make up a packet from needles that have been 
scattered in a haystack. 

14. Federation and Empire, by 'T. A. SPALDING, LL.B. This well-known 
and competent author contends at the outset that the British Constitution 
has been built up not by specialists, but by the people, and urges that, as 
the supreme problem of the day, the subject of federation must ere long be 
seriously faced by Englishmen. Parliament is suffering from over-pressure, 
of which the consequence is partial paralysis in administration ; whilst 
distinct legislation for different sections of the Empire is at the bottom of 
it all. By a number of tables the author makes it clear that, from its com- 
mencement to the Union, Parliament passed, decade by decade, an 
increasing number of federal statutes—those relating to Great Britain as 
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a whole, and to England in a still greater degree. The Acts passed for 
Scotland alone rarely reached one-fifth of the number which were registered 
in the Statute-Book for England, whilst for Ireland and the Colonies the 
ratio was so small as to be practically nil. From 1817, the date of the 
<xchequer Union, English legislation advanced at the cost of the Federal. 
Parliament was unable to effect all the legislation demanded of it by reason 
of the claims of the separate States—as opposed to those of a federated 
Empire. In the decade 1851-60 this over-pressure on Parliament became 
pronounced. It was the self-same period when foreign and colonial debates 
reached their lowest percentage, and when in consequence a grave danger 
threatened the State. Under the present inefficient system other evils 
arise. ‘The doctrine that the governed should assent through their repre- 
sentatives to the laws by which they are governed, is imperilled ; Members 
of Parliament are likely to have their sense of responsibility sapped ; and 
finally, instead of political parties, political groups arise. Mr. Spalding 
points out that in her membership of 495 out of a total number of 670 
M.P.’s, England is the predominant partner, Scotland and Ireland being to 
that extent at a disadvantage. Actually, Scotland has been forced into an 
incorporation with the rest of the United Kingdom for which at present 
there is no longer any political need. Indeed, she protests against her 
separate State-interests being lost sight of, and now demands a greater 
control over her own affairs. In Ireland the conditions which made for 
union were less obvious than in the case of Scotland, and whilst in the 
16th and 17th centuries England’s trade policy forced her down to a lower 
level than that of her sister kingdoms, the offer of union brought her no 
adequate compensation for the surrender of her nationality. ‘The author 
names four conditions which may combine to bring about federal govern- 
ment. Two are essential—that the countries be connected closely by 
locality, history and race, and that their desire be for unity. Two are 
“‘probable ’”’ only—that before federation the States should be in some way 
allied, and that the inhabitants of each feel a stronger allegiance to their 
own, than to the federal, State. Although India is scarcely alluded to, it 
is clear that that great Dependency has a vital interest in the subject, as is 
shown by her vigorous protest against being taxed for the African cam- 
paign. As a remedy our author would devolve local business upon State 
Assemblies—at first tentatively— granting a larger measure after a period of 
acknowledged success. ‘Io the Imperial Assembly or the Federated 
Government matters of a general character would be entrusted, —as national 
defence, colonial interests, customs, and all taxes. As a national problem 
of real interest to each of the three States (he here speaks only of Great 
3ritain) the question should be removed out of the arena of party politics. 

15. With Wilson in Matabeleland, by Carrain C. H. W. Donovan. 
This is a story well told of the heroic Major Wilson and Capt. Lendy, who 
lost their lives in Matabeleland in so gallant a manner, when hunting down 
Lobengula. He gives all honour to Lobenguia, “‘ who acted throughout 
in a noble manner,” as also to Mr. Rhodes who originated, Dr. Jameson 
who undertook, and Major Wilson and others who carried out, the great 
enterprise of annexing Matabeleland to the British dominions. We 
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wonder what the author would say now about this great undertaking? It 
appears that in it Capt. Lendy had the honour of proving for the first time 
the “inestimable worth of the Maxim gun” on the bodies, we suppose, of 
the natives. It is characteristic of the temper of Wilson’s troopers, who 
would say that they would rather follow Wilson to hell than any other man 
to heaven, and we certainly agree with Capt. Donovan, who was sent away 
by Major Forbes to take the despatches to Bulawayo before the final 
catastrophe of the party, when he in manly tones reprobates the avaricious 
treachery of a couple of troopers who stole the money and suppressed the 
message that would have saved the lives of Major Wilson, of his comrades 
and even of Lobengula. 
Messrs. KEGAN PAuL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co. 

16. Queen Mio and the Egyptian Sphinx, by AuGustuS LE PLONGEON, 
M.D. We do not admire the Oxford Don who said that what he did not 
know was not knowledge or was not worth knowing, for there are many 
things that are yet undreamt of in the philosophy of the wisest ; still we 
confess to some scepticism with regard to the Troano manuscripts which 
are to teach us that the Maya civilization of Yucatan inspired the civiliza- 
tion of Egypt. We are told that, as America is geologically the oldest con- 
tinent, so its civilization is also the most ancient, and goes back at least 
some ten thousand years before Christ. We are assured by Dr. Plongeon 
that he offers no theory, but leaves the reader to form one from the facts 
of history which he submits, and which he and his wife have laboriously 
collected in their researches among the ruined cities of the Mayas. There 
may be seen sculptures and ornamentations to which Dr. Plongeon has 
found an alphabetical key, and which certainly give surprising revelations 
to all those who have received a liberal education. For instance, we are 
told that Isis and Osiris correspond to Queen Méo and her brother 
husband Coh, whose charred heart was found by Dr. Plongeon in a stone 
urn at the Chichen Mausoleum. It appears that one prince Aac courted 
M6o and murdered her husband. This appears to be the true version of 
the temptation of Eve by the serpent, which is, again, the foundation of 
the Christian religion according to the author, “ which, since its advent in 
the world has been the cause of so much bloodshed and so many atrocious 
crimes.” Ad uno disce omnes and, although the language of the Mayas is 
“still spoken by thousands of human beings,” it should first be studied 
linguistically, before it is used conjecturally to upset all the received notions 
of chronology, history and philology. The book is heavily, though hand- 
somely, got up, and it may find readers among those in search of whatever 
appears to be new or startling. 

17. The Journals of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. We have 
received three journals of this Society, which is not only the first in its 
specialities in India, but also takes a place of equality with the very best 
Anthropological Societies of Europe. We undertake to say that there is 
more of the inner life of India to be learnt from its pages than from many 
more voluminous official reports and blue-books put together. We trust 
to be able to show this in a future exhaustive review of a publication that 
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has hitherto almost passed unnoticed. At present, it will suffice to indi- 
cate its contents by a mere enumeration of the subjects dealt with. No. 1 
of vol. iv. begins with an account of the position of “the horse in ancient 
Iran,” and continues with startling statistics regarding “suicides among 
Parsees in Bombay.” Some of the omniscient younger medical men in 
India may read with advantage the paper on “ Surgical instruments of the 
ancient Hindus,” whilst the charming narrative of the Bharwad Jang or 
“ Shepherd’s Wedding ” will be attractive to all readers. No. 2 has ‘‘ Notes 
on the Kayasthas of Behar” which we trust we can supplement with further 
revelations regarding a caste that can be more orthodox than the Brahmins 
and more Mahomedan and English than the Mahomedan or English 
rulers of India. “Indian folk beliefs about the tiger” are very interesting, 
but the paper on “Ancestral property among the Hindus” is simply 
invaluable in these days when neither the Privy Council nor Indian judges 
care about Sanscrit or Hindu law. ‘“‘ Notes on ‘the study of vice,’” on an 
*“* Archeological tour in North Canara,” and on “‘ Nagar Brahamins” com- 
plete this interesting journal. Vol. iii, No. 8, starts with the “ Opening 
of some pre-historic graves in the Coimbatore district,” gives an account of 
the Dhangurs and Dhavars of Mahableshwar, and deals with ‘‘ Death Cere- 
monies among Hindus,” which, zv/er a/ia, invest cremation with a spiritual 
significance and a tenderness, alas, wanting in its European imitation. 


Mr. JOHN LANE; THE BopL_Ey HEAp, LONDON. 

18. Gold ; a Dutch-Indian Story for English people, by ANNIE LINDEN. 
An old gentleman, Mr. Van Riemskerk, of Amsterdam, who had long 
lived in Java, needs information obtainable only from native documents in 
that Dutch possession. ‘This information will enable him to complete a 
book on the composition of which he is engaged. Warned by Dr. Smit 
that the state of his liver will not permit of his travelling in the Tropics, 
the father sends his son on the errand. ‘Io the gay youth love is a more 
potent attraction than literature. A captivating Marie “with eyes the 
colour of the sea, and as deep,” crosses his path in Genoa. A formidable 
rival arises in the person of one Termuller; but, through every temptation, 
Marie remains true to young Van Riemskerk, and follows him to the land 
of the “ golden mountain of Moa,” which was never before visited. He, at 
last, finds the precious manuscript rolls only to see them crumble into dust. 
The priceless gold mountain also is a snare, for the curse of death falls on 
whoever walks on it. There are some striking episodes in this story and 
its course of true love does not run smooth, much to the interest of the 
reader. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co.; LONDON AND NEw York. 

19. is Honor and a Lady, by Sara JEANNETTE Duncan (Mrs. 
Everard Cotes), and well illustrated by A. D. M’Cormick. People who 
wish to know “how to get on” in India, should study this novel. To 
make love to a Lieutenant-Governor’s wife seems to be one of the means 
for a Secretary to Government of becoming a Lieutenant-Governor hiim- 
self, though it is to the credit of ‘‘a lady,” when she becomes a widow, to 
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refuse the hand of him who has helped to bring her husband with sorrow 
to the grave. A manuscript attacking the “Chief” of Bengal is sent to her, 
by mistake (?) and the stupidity of a native Clerk, which, compared with a 
cutting from a Calcutta newspaper, convicts her lover of having under- 
mined him whom he was bound to support officially and professed to 
admire personally. That this blow was due to a rival who married a 
friend of the new Lieutenant-Governor va sans dire, but other means for 
getting on are plentifully indicated. One takes to Sanskrit, another to 
Sanitation, a third to other Indian affairs, but one and all use the native 
stalking-horse in order to obtain official loaves and fishes, except the old 
Lieutenant-Governor, who dies a victim to his sense of duty on a visit of 
inspection to a malarious district and who has had the courage to tackle 
the incubus of English higher education in favour of instruction in 
technical and other practical instruction. Bengali Editors, the morals of 
Anglo-Indian flirtations and inanities generally are also described. 

20. The History of Mankind, vol. i., by PRoressor F. RaTzeEL, trans- 
lated by A. J. Burrter. In the introduction to this monumental work by 
our leading ethnologist, Dr. E. B. Tylor, the praise that is bestowed on it 
by him as surpassing, especially as regards its 1116 illustrations, any popular 
work on man hitherto published, is far from being exaggerated. In the 
words of Professor Virchow, the father of the science of anthropology, no 
such extensive attempt has ever been made to represent our knowledge of 
the lower races of mankind. It is almost unnecessary to say that a liberal 
house, like Macmillan and Co., has shown itself worthy of its antecedents 
and reputation by bestowing on this magnum opus all the care of the 
publisher’s art. The first volume, which consists of nearly 500 royal 4to. 
pages, is yet easy to hold and to consult and the innumerable illustrations, 
some of which are gorgeously coloured, almost invariably fall within their 
proper places. The price also, 12s., puts what is practically an édztion de 
Zuxe, within the reach of every school, library, and the home of every 
educated man. To do justice to such a work is impossible within our 
compass. We are glad that the translator has kept to English spelling, as 
far as he could, in what is intended to be a book for the people as well as 
the learned, and that he has preferred fa¢too and taboo to the would-be 
scientific fatw and ¢afu. The first book in this volume lays down the 
principles of ethnography as regards language, religion, science, art, etc., 
in a lucid manner, though it may contain conjectures that we cannot 
always endorse, but when we come to the facés in book II., and deal with 
the races of Oceania, the Australians and the Malays and Malagasies, we 
get a wealth of well-attested information regarding them, the importance 
of which it would be difficult to overrate. We shall certainly have occa- 
sion to use it as a most welcome book of reference on the subjects of 
which it treats, and that come within the special scope of this review. 


Messrs. MARSHALL BROTHERS ; PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON. 
21. Behind the Great Wall, by IRENE H. Barnes. This is another 
volume of missionary literature issued by the Church of England Zenana 
Society. It deals with such subjects as “Chinese Women as Evangelists”; 
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“The Cry of the Chinese Children”: ‘‘Chinese Girlhood,” etc. Some 
interesting portraits are given—notably of the Rev. Mr. Stewart, Miss 
Flora Stewart and others who have fallen victims to the fury of “the 
Vegetarian Sect.” 





Messrs. METHUEN AND Co. ; LONDON. 

22. A History of Egypt during the XVIIth and XVITIth Dynasties, by 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D. The publication of this, the 
second volume of Professor Flinders Petrie’s History of Egypt, has been 
unduly delayed, but not, we believe, through any fault of the author; its 
appearance will, however, be welcomed by all students of Egyptology. 
Though containing much more matter than the first volume, it comprises 
only the history of the seventeenth and eighteenth dynasties, the growth of 
matter under the writer’s hands having rendered impossible the inclusion of 
the nineteenth dynasty, which was at first proposed. As in the first volume, 
the rule of leaving no fact or monument referring to the regal history 
unnoticed has been maintained throughout, and the latest discoveries, even 
those made last season by Professor Petrie at the Ramesseum and the 
temples surrounding it, are embodied in the text in their proper place. 
Special attention is paid to the alteration in the inhabitants of Egypt 
themselves, and their arts and modes of thought by the great infusion of 
Asiatic blood through the wholesale importation of captives, male and 
female ; and later on the rise of the Aten heresy is traced to the personal 
influence of Queen Tyi, to the withdrawal of which, in the course of events, 
its rapid fall is with great probability assigned. Much labour has been 
devoted by Professor Petrie to the arrangement of the cuneiform tablets 
found at Tel-el-Amarna, and the unravelling of the account they give of 
the downfall of the Egyptian power in Syria, and, as in the first volume, 
many new chronological arrangements are suggested; we cannot say that 
we consider these to be in all cases proved, nor indeed does Professor 
Petrie say more respecting some of them than that they are the best 
solution he can offer of the existing difficulties from the materials at present 
in his hands. He and other explorers are, however, accumulating fresh 
matter so rapidly that, at the present rate of publication, the early volumes 
of the history bid fair to be in some respects obsolete before the last is in 
print. Thus Professor Petrie’s own great discovery of the season before 
last, that of the intruding—probably Libyan—race which cut Egypt in two 
between the sixth and tenth dynasties by the occupation of a long stretch 
of the Nile Valley is not—for the best possible reason—recorded in his first 
volume, and it would be well, in our opinion, if he would add to each 
volume as it comes out a brief notice of all discoveries affecting the 
sections of the history previously published. If this could be done in 
such a manner as to enable each addition to be inserted in its proper 
place in rebinding the series, it would be a great convenience to the 
student, and add something to the value of an already invaluable book. 
This suggestion may be of a rather novel character, and may require some 
ingenuity to carry out, but it will perhaps rather commend itself the more 
to Professor Petrie on that account. 
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Mr. JoHn C. Nimmo; Lonpon. 

23. Naval and Military Trophies, and personal Relics of British Heroes. 
—tThis is a publication that appeals to every patriot and to every artist. A 
more gorgeous set of coloured illustrations of these British historical 
trophies does not exist. No Eastern potentate, or Indian Raja, should be 
without these Imperial 4to. volumes and water drawings by William Gibb, 
described by R. R. Holmes, introduced by Viscount Wolseley and dedi- 
cated to the Queen. Beginning with “the Bible and Scarf of General 
Gordon ” we seem to see him put his hand on a volume of Thomas Aquinas 
before an astonished Meeting of the Cabinet that asked how he hoped to 
keep the Soudan. ‘The Sword, Gold Mask and Axe of the Ashantee 
King ” followed by the “ Dirk, Sword and Cocked Hat of Lord Nelson” 
precede “the Sword and Scabbard” found on the dead body of Tippvo 
Sahib on which we have inscriptions that would appeal both to Shiahs and 
Sunnis: “O God! O Ali,” and also “ Abu Bakr, Umr and Othman.” 
Part II., if possible, surpasses Part I. ‘‘ The Crown of the King of Delhi” 
is a magnificent plate and so is the “Cloak of Napoleon I.” This part 
concludes with the “ Main-Royal-Mast Head of L’Orient” and the 
“Swords of General Wolfe and Captain Cook.” Of course, every mess, 
and we would add every drawing-room in England, should contain this 
brilliant production, so creditable to the enterprise of its publishers and 
to the genius and patriotism of its contributors. 


Mr. GrEorGE REDway ; Lonpon. 
24. Zhe Transcendental Universe, by S.G. Harrison. The author of 
this little work approaches the study of transcendental knowledge in a 
*manner which, from the nature of the subject, is inconclusive. He claims 
that the Theosophic Revival is a rebound from the Agnosticism of recent 
years. He maintains that in Theosophy, as an Eastern development of 
thought, may be found a guiding-light in these days of dark unrest. 
Occultism, the Evolution of the God-idea, the Cabalistic Sephiroth, and 
the Seven Kingdoms of Nature are all dealt with in their relation to the 
transcendental Universe, and an attempt is made to disarm the criticism 
of the reader by a frank censure of “‘ Madame’s” ignorance, and perversion 
of facts. 


BERNARDO SEEBER ; FLORENCE. 

25. The oth volume of the Journal of the Italian Asiatic Society. The 
volume begins without an introduction or List of Contents, plunging us zz 
medias res of a continuaticn of a treatise in the original on Jaina Meta- 
physics by the able Sanscritist F. L. PULLE. Whilst the eternity of the 
world dispenses with a creator, there is yet an omniscient God in that 
atheistical creed. SIGNOR RuGARLI then gives us a translation of the 
Pehlevi book of Ghershasp, which is of great interest to those who study 
the heroic characters of Zabul, Kabul, and Kandahar, whence originally 
came a tribe, now destroyed, of the Hindukush Kafirs. MoNSEIGNEUR 
DE Har Lez follows with an admirable rendering from the Chinese Mi-Tze 
on Universal Love, the foundation of the happiness of families as of the 
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State. Music, like all pleasures, is condemned in it as a waste of time, in 
opposition to the Confucian advocacy of music as “soothing the savage 
breast.” The obscure subject of Egyptian philosophy, which has gone so 
much beyond any other in its subdivision and classification of the spiritual 
and material human body in regard to immortality, is well dealt with by 
G. Fino. The scholarly L. NocentTINI then treats us to a charming Chinese 
account of 24 acts of filial devotion that move heaven. Tothese “ancient 
facts recorded daily” he adds some amusing Chinese fables. In the 
“ vicissitudes of a type like Muladeva,” the libertine, the gifted PAvoLin1 
introduces us to a Cagliostro and Casanova from the sedate Sanscrit and 
then proceeds to an analysis of the Florentine MS. of the Katharnava in 
which there is an amusing story of a thief being respited for telling his 
secret of sowing gold. Only an honest man can do so, but as the King, 
the ministers, the police and even the Judges, have, at one time or the 
other, taken what does not belong to them, no one can sow the gold, so 
the professional thief’s life is saved and he becomes the favourite of the 
King. Mr. Prato then gives an account that is well worth reading of “the 
sun, moon and stars as symbols of beauty in Oriental languages, being 
notes of Ario-Semitic philology.” This valuable volume finishes with reviews 
of recent Oriental works. 


Messrs. THACKER, SPINK AND Co.; Catcurra, 1896. 

26. Hindu Castes and Sects, by JOGENDRA NATH BHATTACHARYA, 
M.A., D.L.—No Anglo-Indian official and no student of the caste system 
should be without this book ; although the author is no blind.admirer of 
it, he yet admits that the continuance of the culture and the practical 
solidarity and generally high morality of Indian society are due to it. The 
bravery of the Rajput and the taste of the art-industrial workmen are alike 
its results and when English education succeeds in destroying caste, it will 
also have sapped the foundations of our own rule. The author also clearly 
shows what in these laxer days alone excludes a man from caste and what 
the nature of that penalty now is. Unconsciously he also shows that most 
of the Indian reformers had been men who had fallen out with their caste 
and had sought to rehabilitate themselves by either subservience to the 
foreign ruler or by popular agitation. The “ideal” of caste is to be perfect 
in the position in which one is born, and the Brahmin who marries a 
sweeper’s daughter degrades himself quite as much as the maiden who 
wishes to rise above her caste. “Caste” properly understood is the intro- 
duction of the highest duties and manners of ‘noblesse oblige” into the 
lowest section of the community and to give a well-understood position to 
every man in it, irrespective of the vicissitudes of fortune. We do not 
agree with all the author says about the personal selfishness of Buddha, the 
ignorance of Yogis, the hypocrisy of the followers of the weaver, Kabir ; 
nor do we always find that his references to names and things Muham- 
madan are strictly accurate, but we certainly do consider that the book is 
the on/y thread that has hitherto been given in the labyrinth of Indian 
caste. No matter what Indian race, sub-caste, or sect ; however complicated 
may be the maze of the internal relations of one class of the Indian com- 
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munity to the other, this book will be an initial, and generally trustworthy, 
guide to them all, far more so, than the valuable, if prejudiced, ‘‘ Hindu 
tribes and castes’ of Mr. Sherring, or even the admirable official enquiries 
of Mr. Risley, so far as they have gone. In the latter, indeed, we notice 
an occasional subordination of facts to the last ruling scientific craze or 
terminology of the day. In some of the ethnographic questions issued by 
Mr. Ibbetson and others to elicit the often jealously concealed facts of 
caste we rather find provocations to withhold them from the too inquisitive 
foreign enquirer. What can also be more pseudo-scientific than an attempt 
to classify races by the size of their noses? What could lend itself more to 
would-be learned verbiage than the application of the terms of endogamy 
and exogamy to the subject of Gotras, and what can be more insulting and 
likely to defeat enquiry than the official question No. 25: ‘‘ Do they (the 
caste) habitually prostitute (1) their unmarried (2) married women ” ? 


Messrs. WARD, Lock AnD BOWDEN; LONDON. 

27. The Girl at Birrells. An Australian Story, by THomas HENEy. 
For the lack of books on Australia during the first 50 years of its history 
ample atonement is being made in recent years. The author of this 
volume, if not an Australian, is thoroughly conversant with the bush, its 
squatters, the beauties of Australian flora, and the hazards of its 
treacherous climate. Love, naturally, has a place in the story, which is 
well told. The persons in it belong to all classes, some vegetating about 
Marropinna, an isolated “block” in New South Wales—others making a 
name for themselves in cosmopolitan Melbourne. Prospective settlers in 
Australia might do worse than read this book before they start. They 
would enter their new sphere under more favourable conditions than 
accompany “novi homines” who have no previous knowledge from books 
of the countries in which they intend to settle. 

28. We have received from the author MEsrove J. SETH* a “ Aiistory of 
the Armenians in India” from the earliest times to the present day. As 
Lord Byron says: “It would be difficult perhaps to find the annals of a 
nation less stained with crime than those of the Armenians.” Their exist- 
ence as a nation dates as far back as the year 2111 B.C. according to the 
author, when Haik, who still gives his name to the Armenian race and 
language, assumed the supremacy of his people. He was a son of Togar- 
mah, a son of Gomer, the son of Japheth, the eldest son of Noah. They 
would therefore be older than the Jews as a nation, for Abraham was born 
three centuries later than Haik. The antiquity of the Armenian nation is 
attested by Herodotus, Strabo, and other ancient writers and by the 
cuneiform inscriptions on the rock of Van in Armenia which have been 
deciphered by Prof. Sayce. We cannot follow the author in his learned, 
but clear, account of the history of this ancient race, now being exterminated 


rm 


by their former protectors, the Turks. he Armenians, certainly, have 
fewer vices than almost any other living people. Three anda half millions 


of them live in Turkey and nearly two millions in Russia, which did not 


* a1, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 
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dare to tackle the Armenian question out of fear of spreading the revolu- 
tionary feeling to its own subjects. In India there are only 25,000 of 
them, where they enjoy universal respect. According to the author, they 
accompanied Semiramis, as faithful allies in her invasion of India, with 
which country the Armenians had held early commercial intercourse and 
had afforded a fitting welcome to two fugitive princes of Kanauj before the 
Christian era, in the early period of which Kasi, the modern Benares, was 
the headquarters of the Armenian merchants, but the influx of the Ar- 
menians into India dates from the palmy days of the Mogul Empire and 
Akbar the Great actually adopted the son of one, Jacob, before his own 
son Jehangir was born, whose birth in 1570 he attributed to the erection 
by the Armenians of a Christian church at Agra. We must leave the 
reader to obtain more information regarding the Armenian Colonists in 
India and their promulgation of an Armenian literature in that country by 
a perusal of this interesting little book, which, no doubt, proves that they 
have done much by their enterprise and attainments to help the British in 
inaugurating their rule in India. This adds to the claim that the Armenians 
have upon English sympathy in their present day of trial. The Indian 
Press has been very favourable in its notices of Mr. Seth’s history, and Mr. 
Gladstone in acknowledging the receipt of a copy says inter alia: 

‘**T continue to regard with acute pain and shame the triumph of wickedness in Turkey 
over the whole civilized and Christian world. I know of no similar disgrace upon record. 
The only and limited mitigation of these feelings is found in a deep reverence for all those 
Armenians who have preferred their faith to their life.” 

29. We have received a most useful “ Hindu Classical Dictionary” on 
the Gods, Avatars, Vedic and Puranic times, Rakshasas, Rajas, ancient 
authors, etc., compiled by Drvi Sanat, late Minister of Kashmir, with 
much care. The work is written in Hindustani, but the names are both in 
that language and in Sanscrit or Hindi. We cordially recommend it to all 
students of ancient Hindi Literature. The book is printed at Lahore in 
the Khadim lit-dlim Panjab Press. The only fault that we can find in it 
is that the title is merely a transliteration in Urdu of the English words 
‘* Hindu Classical Dictionary” instead of having an indigenous Sanscrit or 
Hindi appellation. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the Church Missionary Atlas 
Jor India (8th revised Edition) which contains Maps, of which that on the 
distribution of languages and its explanatory note are, probably, the most 
complete and correct that have hitherto been issued. 

Our thanks are also due to Messrs. M. and A. K. Johnston, geographers, 
Edinburgh and London, for their “‘ Map of South Africa.” This is a 
strongly-mounted map which gives a clear conception of the country where 
military operations are at present taking place. The small towns and 
rivers are easily discernible, their names being printed in large type. The 
colouring of the different districts is harmonious and yet distinct: the 
scale is 20 miles to the inch. 

We have received a pamphlet on “The political value of our 
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Colonies,” by the able hand of Mr. A. F. Calvert, whose article in this 
Review our readers will remember. Suffice it to say, that the pamphlet, 
which embodies an address delivered by Mr. Calvert before the East 
St. Pancras Conservative Association, suggests reasons and ways, 7mter alia, 
for forming, in addition to the existing Parliaments, an Imperial Federal 
Parliament in which the Colonies (and we would add the Dependencies, 
as in the case of those of France) will be represented along with England, 
Scotland and Ireland. 

The Karnimé i Artakhshir i Papakan, being the oldest surviving 
Records of the Zoroastrian Emperor Ardashir Babakan, the founder of the 
Sasanian Dynasty in Iran, by DaRAB DastuR PESHOTAN SANYANA, B.A. 
(Education Society’s Steam Press, Byculla, Bombay), the review of which 
we are obliged to postpone to our next issue. 

An interesting and well-illustrated booklet has also reached us on the 
Moscow Coronation Cruise of the “* Midnight Sun” to Russia in Whitsuntide 
1896, compiled by ARTHUR A. SyKEs. This was a delightful trip organised 
by Dr. Lunn and the Messrs. Perowne which lasted 26 days, and embraced 
the five Northern capitals of Europe. 

Die Chinesische Inschrift auf dem Uigurischen Denkmal in Kara Bal- 
gassun, translated and explained by Pror. Dr. G. SCHLEGEL (Imprimerie 
de la Société de Littérature Finnoise), which we hope to review by January. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, London, Volume III., 
containing the following interesting papers: “ Volcanic and Earthquake 
Phenomena of Japan,” by Pror. J. MiLne. “ Noles on the History of 
Lacquer,” by E. Hart. “A Note on the Form of Japanese Temple Roofs”; 
“4 Note on the Key Pattern in Japan”; “ The Japanese Musical Scale,” 
by F. T. Piccorr. ‘ Aspects of Social Life in Modern Japan,” by the 
VEN. ARCHDEACON A. C. SHaw. “Court and Society in Tokya,” by 
F. H. BALFour. 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt also of : A/ttthetlungen der Anthro- 
pologischen Geselischaft in Wien ;—Bibiia, the American monthly of Oriental 
Research (Meridien, Conn., U.S.A.) ;—Za Revue des Revues (Paris) ;— The 
Contemporary Review (London: Isbister and Co.) ;—Le Polybiblion (Paris : 
Rue St. Simon) ;—Ze Bulletin des Sommaires (Paris) ;—The American 
weekly, called Public Opinion (Astor Place, New York) ;—Pudlic Opinion, 
(London) ;—/ournal of the Society of Arts, (London) ;—Le Mémorial 
Diplomatique, (Paris) ;—The Canadian Gazette, (London) ;—TZhe Indian 
Magazine and Review, (London: A. Constable and Co.) ;—Comptes-rendus 
de la Socitté de Géographie (Paris) ;—Le Tour du Monde, (London and 
Paris: Hachette) ;—Aoletim da Soctedade de Geographia de Lisboa (Lisbon : 
The National Press) ;—the three last numbers of Zhe Strand Magazine ;— 
The Art Bible, Pts. 12, 13 and 14 ;—the three last numbers of Zhe Strand 
Musical Magazine ;—Englanad’s History as pictured by famous Painters :— 
The Navy and Army illustrated ;—‘* The Way of the Cross,” a Pictorial 
Pilgrimage from Bethlehem to Calvary ;—the last 6 from Geo. Newnes 
and Co., London. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Inb1A.—Before the close of the Parliamentary Session, Lord G. Hamilton 
made the annual statement relating to the finances of India. The first 
point which he dealt with was the closed accounts of the year 1894-95, 
showing a total surplus of Rx. 1,248,000. Then came the revised accounts 
for the year 1895-96, which he called a very remarkable financial year, and 
one which, he hoped, marked the commencement of a new epoch in 
Indian finances. The Chitral expedition had cost 160 lakhs. The 
Government had had to meet an expenditure of Rx. 2,840,000 more than 
was anticipated, yet the revised accounts showed a surplus of Rx. 905,000. 
The revenue showed an increase of Rx. 1,400,000, largely due to the 
exceptionally high price of opium. The expenditure had been kept down 
as much as possible and the total increase at the close of the year was only 
50 lakhs, as against 284 lakhs, thus showing an improvement of 234 lakhs. 
With regard to the present financial year 1896-97, two decisions were 
arrived at by the Indian Government, viz. that the Famine Insurance 
Fund, which had been reduced, was to be raised again to Rs. 1,000,000 
and that an important additional expenditure was to be bugeted for various 
Army improvements. The increased expenditure under the above heads 
would amount to Rx. 968,000; but taking into consideration various 
improvements and fallings-off the estimated surplus would still be 
Rx. 463,000 for the present year. The Secretary for India has thus been 
able to show a surplus for each one of the three years dealt with. The 
figures would even be more satisfactory, if they could be detached from 
the unfortunate fluctuations of the exchange. The Secretary hoped that 
under the existing favourable financial conditions a reduction of taxation 
might before long be looked for. 

Sir W. Wedderburn’s amendment as to the East India Accounts being 
each year examined and reported on by a Select Committee was negatived 
by 110 to 30. Mr. J. H. Roberts contended that it was desirable to 
revise the arrangements under which political control was exercised over 
Indian Princes and Chiefs. Mr. Bhownaggree objected to the system of 
combining executive with judicial duties in the same officers which at 
present prevailed in India. 

The Forest Department has issued papers on the preparation and foster- 
ing of tannin industry with a view to creating a new source of revenue for 
India and the Forest Department. In the remarkable development of 
the rhea fibre there is also a source of unused wealth in store, as well as 
in the exploitation of the indigenous drugs to which attention is now 
being drawn. The Government of Madras has thrown open a large block 
of reserve forest on the Anamullay Hills of 120 square miles for coffee 
cultivation. 

The mileage open for Railway traffic has reached a total of 19,678 
miles, representing an increase during the year of 823 miles, the net 
earnings amounting to Rs. 14, 11, 73, 200 which is considered as eminently 
satisfactory. It is understood that the Government of India will provide 
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28 crores of Rupees for the purposes of Railway extension during the 
next three years and that there is to be an annual Conference of the chief 
Railway officers, presided over by the Viceroy. 

Lord Elgin is signalising his term of office by the vigorous prosecution 
of Public Works, but it is held that if the present grant were increased 
50 per cent. for the next ten years, there would still remain much to be 
done in saving the country from the direct effects of drought. 

Lord Elgin has declined the request from the Managing Committee of 
the Imperial Institute for a supplementary grant of £4 800 towards the cost 
of the Indian Section in addition to the annual subsidy of £1,000, on the 
ground that India “has so far derived no advantage from its connection 
with the Imperial Institute that are in any way commensurate with what 
the Institute has received and is receiving from India.” 

The Govt. of India is making efforts to come to a friendly undertaking 
with the priest-rulers of Tibet in the hope of averting hostilities between 
Nepaul and that country and it is understood that the Chinese Government 
will second these efforts through its Amban at Lhassa. 

The Volunteer movement attracts considerable attention. The total 
strength of the present Volunteer establishment in India amounts to about 
28,000 men who are enrolled and of these about 25,000 are efficient. 

A Petition has been presented to Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy by some 
orthodox Parsees of Bombay urging the necessity of memorializing the 
Govt. of India in favour of their being allowed to set aside in trust move- 
able and immoveable property for the due performance in perpetuity of 
certain religious ceremonies. 

Mr. H. S. Barnes, officiating Foreign Secretary, has succeeded the late 
Sir James Brown at Quetta. 

Dr. Grierson of the B.C.S. has been placed on special duty for the com- 
pilation of a survey of the languages spoken in the greater part of India. 

Mr. Francis W. Maclean, Q.c. succeeds Sir W. Comer Petheram as Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Calcutta. 

Capt. Bingley, 7th Bengal Infantry, has won the United Service Institu- 
tion Gold Medal for his paper on the improvement of transport in India. 

Capt. Deasy in his expedition to Tibet is trying to solve the vexed 
problem of the origin and connexions of the rivers Brahmaputra, Salween 
and Mekong. 

M. Sven Hedin, the Swedish traveller, writes the Turkestan Gazette, has 
discovered to the East of the Yarkand Tarim, at 40} deg. of latitude a 
whole group of hitherto unknown lakes. 

The entire body of public opinion in India, so far as it could find ex- 
pression in the Legislative Council and in the Press condemned the 
Secretary of State’s proposals as to India being charged with the expenses 
of the Indian contingent employed in the Soudan expedition. 

Lord Wolseley’s statement before the Royal Commission on Indian 
Military and Civil Expenditure regarding the inability of the Indian 
troops to face an European army has excited considerable comment in 
military and political circles and provoked much indignant protest from the 
Indian Press and generally. Lord Wolseley has, however, sent forth a dis- 
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claimer to the effect that in his opinion the Indian Army was as perfect as 
it can be for the purposes for which it exists, but he has not, as yet, with- 
drawn or explained the specific statement made by him before the Royal 
Commission. 

Lord Cromer, who was also examined before the Royal Commission, 
said that he did not think that the financial system should be changed 
without consulting high Indian authorities. He was in favour of a perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration which should determine differences that arose 
between India and England ; he also thought that members of the India 
Council should be allowed to write “confidential” memoranda to the 
Secretary of State for India giving their reasons for dissenting from the 
rest of the Council. 

Lord Cromer’s views regarding the sometimes mischievous effect of 
Parliamentary interference in Indian matters, such as the repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Act, are fully endorsed at headquarters in India. 

Lord Roberts in responding to the toast of “ The Army” at the con- 
ference of Journalists at Belfast said that: “The Indian Army, he was 
proud to think, was in a thoroughly efficient condition, ready and able to 
take its share in the defence of the Empire in any part of the world where 
its services might be required.” 

The National Congress leaders complain of the operation of the Arms 
Act, their argument being that the population is loyal and law-abiding and 
that it is a hardship on the people who cannot protect themselves against 
wild animals. 

The Secretary of State for India assents to the proposal of the Indian 
Government to raise the paper currency from eight to ten crores of 
rupees. 

The new three per cent. rupee loan of four crores has been floated at a 
good premium. This success is said to have much encouraged those 
financiers who have always contended in favour of the advisability of con- 
verting all the Indian loans to a 3 p. c. basis. 

Official returns show a remarkable development of trade in Burma. 
The trade with Western China, Shanland, Kareni, and Siam for the three 
years is valued at 626 lakhs as against 375 in the preceding triennial 
period. 

A prospectus has been issued for the foundation of a company by 
Messrs. Rothschild to take over the work and extend the existing system 
of railways. 

The Burma-China boundary demarcation is being discussed at Peking 
between the British Minister and the Chinese Government. 

A Legislative Council for Burma will be created early in 1897. 

THE Native Srates.—The Nawab of Rampur has been invested with 
full powers of government and the Political Agent has been replaced by a 
Native Civilian in the capacity of general adviser or assistant. 

There is no intention on the part of the Government of India to alter the 
decision regarding the deposition of the Maharaja of Jhallawar and the 
State is now being provisionally administered by a British Political 
Agent. 
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The Travancore Government have engaged the services of an English 
lady doctor for its Medical Department. 

The Maharaja of Vizianagram has offered a lakh of rupees towards the 
expenses of the Suakin expedition and the Bikanir Native Council a camel 
corps for service in the Soudan, but the Government in both cases declined 
the offer with thanks. 

An exhibition of Indian Arts and Manufacture has been successfully 
organized at Hyderabad (Deccan). Nawab Vikar-ul-umra, who formally 
opened it in August, is doing good service for the industrial development 
of the Nizam’s dominions by encouraging such enterprises. 

The Begum Sahiba of the Carnatic (the present head) has been accorded 
the rights that she demanded from the Government of India. 

The Nawab of Dacca was seriously ill at the time of the completion of 
this Summary. 

The demarcation of the boundary between ArcHANisTaN and India, as 
provided by the Durand Treaty in 1893, has been brought to a conclusion 
by the operations of Col. T. H. Holdich and Capt. A. H. MacMahon, who 
have respectively traced with some brief intervals, the Perso-Baluch line 
northwards from Kuhak and the Afghan-Baluch line westwards to the 
trijunction point of Afghanistan, Persia and Baluchistan. 

No particular explanation is given of the reasons of the surrender to the 
Ameer, of Bashgal and Arnawai, which were not included in the Durand 
Treaty, except that it was through a misreading of the same. But much is 
made of the occupation of the Mittai Valley in Bajaur by Afghan Militia, 
this incident having brought also into prominence the fact that about 100 
miles of Indo-Afghan frontier remain unfixed between Asmar and Lundi 
Kotal in the Khyber. 

Umra Khan has settled down in Kabul where the Ameer has given him 
a large plot of land for life for his maintenance. 

Sirdar Habibullah Khan has been invested with greater administrative 
powers by his father, the Ameer, who himself now only deals with the most 
important questions. 

Sir S. Pyne is to visit England shortly when the question of a representa- 
tive of His Highness in England will again be brought forward. 

From an account of the subjugation of Kafiristan written at the request 
of the Ameer from facts supplied by the Afghan Commander-in-Chief, the 
translation of which is in another part of this Review, it appears that the 
Afghans spent three days in slaughter and plunder after the first victory and 
in a general dattue of Kafirs afterwards, till finally the remaining men, 
women and children came in and avowed their allegiance to the Ameer 
and their adoption of the Mahommedan faith. 

The Governor-General of TurKESTAN has requested the Russian 
Geographical Society to send some scientists to Shignan and Roshan next 
summer for the purpose of making a thorough exploration of those 
regions, 

Cuina.—Li Hung Chang, after his tour on the continent, where he 
visited Russia, Germany, Holland, Belgium and France, arrived in England 
on August 3rd and was received with all respect and honour. He de- 
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scribed the essence of his mission as: “to make an enquiry into the 
state of the principal European nations, to form closer relations with the 
Governments of these nations and to bring them messages of friendship.” 

The matter of the Concession that he wished to obtain from England, 
namely the increase of the Chinese customs’ tariff has not yet been settled. 
Other matters under Cuina, as also Hone Konc and Corea are specially 
dealt with 7 extenso elsewhere in this Review. 

From Japan we hear that the Government and others have done their 
utmost to relieve the sufferers in the late seismic wave and earthquake. 
Owing to discussions in the Cabinet, regarding the appointment to be 
made to the vacant post of Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Japanese 
Premier, Marquis Ito, Count Itagaki, Minister of the Interior, and Baron 
Ito, Chief Secretary of the Cabinet, have tendered their resignations. The 
Emperor has appointed Count Kurado as Acting Premier. 

In Formosa, the rebellion has scarcely as yet been finally dealt with, 
Those fully acquainted with the situation do not doubt that, as in Corea, 
so also in Formosa the demeanour of the lower classes of the Japanese has 
not been calculated to win native sympathy. The policy of the Tokio 
Government has, no doubt, been guided by conciliatory motives, but their 
senior officials have shown a want of capacity to restrain the cruelties of 
their scoldiery. 

According to the latest news from the Durcu INDIES, occasional successes 
on the Dutch side mark the progress of the campaign with the Achinese. 
The rebels are losing ground and a general desire is felt to conclude 
hostilities. It is announced from the Hague that Col. van Vliet, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Dutch forces at Atjeh, has been superseded by 
Col. Buger. It is proposed to lay a cable between Atyeh and Lombok. 

In Persia things run smoothly. The Shah has officially stated that 
henceforth public posts, dignities, and military titles as well as decorations, 
will be granted solely on the merits of the candidates ; that no money 
considerations will be allowed any weight in the matter, and that he him- 
self declines all money presents. Mahomed Reza of Kerman, the murderer 
of the late Shah was hanged on the 12th August. 

In TurKeEy IN AsIa the state of affairs is most desperate. The horrors 
also committed at Constantinople have aroused a wave of general indigna- 
tion against the Turks and against the inaction of European diplomacy. 
It is held that the failure of Europe to deal in time with the misgovern- 
ment of the ARMENIANS has brought about thé dreadful calamity on these 
unfortunate people and that unless the Armenian problem is solved by all 
the powers acting energetically together, the only alternative is a European 
war. Dr. Lepsius, the distinguished traveller, a son of the eminent 
Egyptologist, has published in the Berlin State-Messenger (Reichsbote) a 
series of Chapters from his forth-coming work in which he estimates from 
Consular Reports and personal knowledge the number of Armenians killed 
since last year at over 100,000. 

On the Druses of the Hauran, where hostilities continue, we have a 
special article in this issue to which we refer our readers for detailed 
information. 
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News from Ecypr and that part of the Soupan which is being restored 
to Khedival authority is satisfactory. The expedition greatly suffered 
from a series of unforeseen accidents, which would have seriously marred 
its success, had it not been conducted by officers of large experience in 
frontier warfare. The Nile, on which they had to rely for transport, rose 
very late, so that the seven sternwheel steamers could not pass the second 
cataract before the end of August. Cholera spread consternation through- 
out the army and cost some valuable lives. Intolerable heat, followed by 
violent storms and floods, the latter causing great mischief to the railway, 
were other impediments. The Governor, Col. Lloyd Pasha and 4 other 
British officers, prostrated by the terrible climate, have been obliged to 
leave for Suez. In face of all these difficulties, the preparations were 
completed with great success and the forward move on Dongola was begun. 
The flotilla at the disposal of the force consisted of the seven sternwheelers, 
the three new steamers from England and 200 sailing boats. The expedi- 
tionary force, after concentration at Fereig, advanced on Kerman, on the 
East bank, where, at the opposite Fort Hafir, Wad el Bishara, the Governor 
of Dongola, made an unsuccessful resistance and was severely wounded. 
Dongola has since been occupied and the Derwish power, at any rate, in 
that province, has collapsed. 

The Sultan of Zanzipar, Hamid bin Zaid, died suddenly on the 25th of 
August. Khalid bin Barghash proclaimed himself Sultan and took pos- 
session of the Palace. On refusing to surrender in favour of Hamud bin 
Mahommed, the British nominee, the Palace was bombarded and the 
pretender escaped to the German Consulate. The new Sultan has an- 
nounced his accession to the Powers and matters have settled down 
again. 

TRANSVAAL.— Dr. Jameson and his fellow-defendants have been 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. He himself to 15 months, 
Sir John Willoughby to 10 months, Major White to 7 and Col. White, 
Col. Grey and Major Coventry to 5 months each. The last-named has 
since been released owing to ill-health. After undergoing for a short time 
ordinary prison life, they are now confined at Holloway Gaol as first-class 
misdemeanants. 

A Select Committee consisting of 15 members has been appointed just 
before the recess of Parliament, which is to collect evidence and in- 
formation about the circumstances of the raid and the general troubles 
of Johannesburg. 

Sir Jacobus de Wet, recently Her Majesty’s agent at Pretoria, gets a 
special retiring pension and Mr. W. C. Greene, Secy. of Legation in the 
Diplomatic Service, has been appointed in his place. He will sail for 
South Africa on Nov. 7. 

Reforms are now being made by the Volksraad and the Transvaal 
Government is doing all in its power to assist the mining industry and 
thereby advance the general interests of the country. The burghers have 
armed themselves since the raid in order to prevent any recurrence of such 
an event, but the avowed desire of the President is to live on friendly terms 
with England. 
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The five officers who took part in Dr. Jameson’s raid and were convicted 
at the recent trial have been permitted to retire from Her Majesty’s service 
and the eight who were discharged from Bow-street have been severely 
censured by the Adjutant-General and ordered to return to duty. 

SoutH ArRica.—We have no space to enter into the details of the 
Matabele rebellion, suffice it to say that it has been a long and stubborn 
fight and that some of the victories were dearly purchased. The policy 
adopted was to wear out the rebels and it is believed at Bulawayo that had 
the whites continued fighting for another month, the rebels would have 
been forced to lay down their arms through hunger. Be that as it may, on 
August 21st Mr. Rhodes, with three companions, rode into the Matoppos 
and conferred with 10 chiefs and 34 heads of towns, the result being their 
practical unconditional surrender. This settlement, it was thought, would 
mean the end of the Rhodesian troubles ; but renewed severe fighting has 
taken place and a complication has arisen through the shooting of the 
Makoni Chief. Major Watts, who caused it, has been placed under arrest 
and a court of enquiry is to investigate the affair. Still, there is every 
prospect of affairs soon reverting to their normal state. The only real 
guarantee of peace, however, would be to remove, as far as possible, the 
grievances under which the natives labour. 

From West Arrica we hear that Capt. Branlot, formerly the companion 
of Capt. Binger, has returned to Grand Bassam from Kodiakofi; the most 
northerly French post on the Ivory Coast. He was sent thither to see 
whether Samory’s overtures of submission were serious, inasmuch as he had 
solicited British protection, but he refused an interview and thus for the 
seventh time trifled with the French authorities. 

The Imperial Court at Tanga in German Easr Arrica sentenced 
Schroder to 15 years’ imprisonment with hard labour fer his atrocious 
conduct towards the natives. 

Major Lothaire’s trial for putting to death the English trader Stokes has 
resulted in his acquittal. The ‘‘ Gazette,” however, a recognized organ of 
the Congo State, sounds a necessary warning in the remark that notwith- 
standing the recognition of the rights of war involved in Major Lothaire’s 
acquittal, the action of the Belgian officer must on no account serve as a 
precedent in analogous cases in future, 

The revenue of the Carpe Co.Lony this year shows an increase of 
41,448,089 as compared with the previous year. The Government has 
proclaimed a liberal rebate of duty on almost everything required for 
mining ; they have formed a Colonial Defence Commission, consisting of 
seven members. Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, the Cape Premier, when address- 
ing a meeting in London the other day, said that the Colony had nothing 
to do with the Jameson “raid” and that it was a question to be dealt with 
solely by the Imperial Government andthe Transvaal. With regard to the 
condition of the natives in the Colony, he thought that looking at it as a 
matter of peace, the position was satisfactory. 

In the Conco STATE an expedition is set on foot under the command of 
Baron Dhanis against the Mahdists who are awaiting the attack in strong 
force. Mr. A. Parminter, who has been in the service of the Congo State 
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since 1884 in a communication to Reuter’s Agency makes grave allegations 
about the treatment of the natives by the subordinate officers of the Congo 
State. Stringent official rules have since been issued on the subject. 

MADAGASCAR is in a condition of anarchy from one end to the other. 
From the time the French removed the late Prime Minister, Rainilaiarivony, 
who was so to speak the keystone of the arch in the government, things 
went from bad to worse and before order is restored, except in Antananarivo 
where there are French troops, the island will not be safe for Europeans. 

AUSTRALIA.—The Hon. H. M. Nelson, Premier and Colonial Treasurer 
of South Australia, delivered his financial statement in the Legislative 
Assembly. The revenue for the past year, he said, amounted to 
43,642,000, thus surpassing that of any previous year. The value of the 
total trade of the colony was now £ 13,926,000. 

Sir John Forrest, the Premier, in his speech on the WESTERN 
AUSTRALIAN Budget, stated that the colony’s revenue was three times as 
great as Tasmania’s and the public debt was only half. Western Australia 
was abreast of South Australia with regard to her revenue, while the public 
debt of the former was only one fifth of that colony’s. Sir Gerard Smith, 
the governor of Western Australia, opened the new railway from Cool- 
gardie. Sir J. Forrest announced further schemes of railway construction 
and added that the Government had laid down during the last six years 
over 1,000 miles of railway and had extended the telegraph system. The 
Governor had originally been opposed to the water scheme, which had just 
passed the Assembly, but after going fully into the matter, he had become 
a strong believer in its usefulness. The expenditure of £2,500,000 
has been sanctioned for providing the Coolgardie goldfields with water. 
The gold exports from Western Australia during August were valued at 
£112,164, against £64,780 in July. 

Lord Brassey, Governor of Vicroria, held a conference of the masters 
of the British ships in the port of Melbourne on the decreasing number of 
British seamen employed in British ships. The Victorian Cabinet has 
prepared a draft State Bank Bill. The new institution is intended to 
absorb the savings and to make advances to farmers &c. on the basis of 
the Crédit Foncier system. The report of the Royal Commission to 
enquire into the irrigation trusts in Victoria severely condemns the 
Minister responsible for expending loans on the construction of works. 

The QUEENSLAND Legislative Assembly is revising the tariff of the 
colony. 

The New SoutH WaALEs Assembly resolved that a plébiscite should be 
taken on the tariff question, and that if protection were adopted it should 
not be reversed for five years. A Bill has been introduced to suppress 
juvenile smoking. 

Canapa.—Mr. Wilfrid Laurier, the first French Canadian Premier of 
the Dominion, has been accorded a magnificent reception by the citizens 
of Ottawa. He promised that he would endeavour to aid agriculture, trade 
and commerce and to encourage arts and letters; he also declared for 
tariff revision as the only step towards free-trade, and said that immediate 
steps would be taken to settle the Manitoba schools question. With 
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reference to the latter the Manitoba Cabinet has already approved a basis 
of settlement which is satisfactory. 

A controversy on constitutional matters occurred between Lord Aberdeen 
and the late Ministry a few days before the Government resigned; a 
lengthy correspondence on the subject has been presented to Parliament at 
Ottawa. Lord Aberdeen contended that Sir Charles Tupper’s Ministry 
was formed when no Parliament existed, their Acts were in an unusual 
degree provisional, and as a Government should withhold all Acts which 
may embarrass the succeeding Government, he withheld consent to appoint- 
ments of Senators, Judges and public officers generally. Sir Charles 
Tupper, on the other side, showed that his Government continued in full 
possession of their official authority and functions as long as they retained 
the seals of office, and reproved Lord Aberdeen for seeking information 
directly through the Clerk of the Privy Council, instead of through the 
Premier or Minister in charge of that Department! Holding such 
contrary views, Sir Charles Tupper had no other recourse but to tender his 
resignation and that of his colleagues. The papers admit that Lord 
Aberdeen’s action was tantamount to the dismissal of his advisers. The 
Liberal journals vigorously defend his action, whilst the Opposition Press 
condemn it. 

The claim of Spain to participate in the advantages conceded by Canada 
to France under the commercial convention with that country has been 
admitted by the Dominion Government. 

Mr. W. S. Fielding has been returned for Queen’s county, Nova Scotia. 
Mr. A. G. Blair, Director of Railways and Canals and Mr. W. Paterson, 
controller of customs have been elected to the House of Commons. 

Lord Mount Stephen and Sir Donald Smith, who continues to hold office 
as High Commissioner of the Colony, have given a permanent endowment 
to the Royal Victoria Hospital at Montreal of 40,000 dollars a year. 

Sir Charles Tupper has been unanimously chosen leader of the Opposi- 
tion. Sir Mackenzie Bowell will lead the Opposition in the Senate. 

Lord Russell of Killowen has visited Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa 
where he and his party have been the guests of the Governor-General. 

Li Hung Chang has had an impressive reception in Canada, where he 
was the guest of the Dominion Government. He embarked on one of the 
Canadian Pacific Express steamers for Hong Kong on September 14. 

With regard to the enforcing by the United States of the Alien Labour 
Law against Canadian working men, Mr. Laurier is endeavouring to secure 
the withdrawal of the measure. 

Obituary.—The deaths have been recorded, during this quarter, of :— 
Col. P. L. Bellanny (Bhootan Expedition) ;—the Honble. R. Read of 
Ottawa ;—Surat Khanum Efendi, Queen of the late Ismail Pasha ;—Lt. 
Moule at Umballa ;—Munshi Fakrudin-bin-Mainudin, nearly 100 years 
old, historian of Guzerat ;—Mr. Rhodes Morgan of Madras Forest Dept. ; 
—Lt. Haworth, Hyderabad contingent, 5th Lancers ;—Rear-Admiral John 
Clarke Byng ;—Major John Bergman, v.c. ;—Sir Leonard Tilley ;—Lim 
Kim Sang, one of the oldest residents of Rangoon ;—General G. F. 
Hogg, c.B. late Bombay Corps ;—Major General Waller Rolandson, late 
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Madras Infantry ;—Capt. W. P. Elgee ;—Rev. C. B. Symes ;-— Vice- 
Admiral Vignes ;—Prince Farrukh Mirza, son of the late King of Oudh ; 
—Sir Attar Singh Badhauria, of Ludhiana ;—Major Adam Smith of the 
Calcutta Volunteers ;—Sir T. Pender, the Electric Cables King ;—Lt. Col. 
C. A. Macdougall of the Bombay Staff Corps ;—Col. R. Home of the 
Royal Engineers ;—the Honble. J. Davies of Sydney ;—General T. G. 
Kennedy, c.B., late of Indian Staff Corps ;—Major Hawkins Rohde, in 
the Transvaal ;—Lt. Col. J. Spratt of the Durham Light Infantry ;—-Capt. 
Codrington, 3rd Sikhs ;—Lt. Garnet Wolseley ;—Dr. W. Lockhart of the 
London Missionary Society ;—Aga Lutuf Ali Khan, brother of the present 
Aga Khan ;—Rainilairivony, Prime Minister of Madagascar ;—Dr. John 
Lang, formerly of China ;—Colonel Egerton Todd (Indian Mutiny) ;— 
Lt. C. A. Earle (Central India) ;—-Lt. H. H. F. Farmer (King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps), of enteric fever in the Soudan ;—Major R. Owen, in the 
Soudan ;—Lt. Genl. the Hon. A. G. C. Chichester ;—Mr. J. J. Enslie, 
British Consul for Hiago and Osaka ;—Major-General Farmar ;—Captain 
Fenwick and Surgeon Capt. Trask of Cholera in the Soudan ;—General 
A. Tisdall (Shahabad campaign) ;—Pandit H. H. Dhruva, the learned 
Gujarati and Sanscrit Scholar ;—Lt. Genl. Sir W. K. Elles, commanding 
the Bengal Army, of Cholera at Nainital;—Mr. E. Fitzgerald at New 
Zealand ;—Dr. A. S. Grant Bey of Cairo, Surgeon-in-Chief to the Egyptian 
Government Railways ;— Major-General H. Tod Tucker, late of the Bengal 
Infantry ; Lt. General Sir Harry B. Lumsden, c.B., K.c.s.1, who had a 
distinguished military career ;— Rear-Admiral J. Whitmarsh Webb ;— 
Lt.-Col. Justin Ch. Ross ;—Surgeon-Major H. Saunders of the Army 
Medical Staff ;—Senator Sir David Macpherson, late Minister of the 
Interior, Canada ;—Lt. General B. Walton (Indian Mutiny) ;—Mr. R. H. 
Pinhey, late Judge High Court, Bombay ;—Raja Sucheyt Singh of Chamba ; 
—Hamid bin Thwain bin Said, Sultan of Zanzibar ;—Sir Joseph A. Crowe ; 
—Sir William James Moore, K.c.1.E., honorary physician to the Queen ;— 
the Hon. Sir George F. Verdon, k.c.M.c., formerly Agent-General for 
Victoria in England ;—-H. J. Rivaz, Judge of the Chief Court, Lahore ;— 
Nawab Sir Abdul Ghani of Dacca ;—Col. G. Cadogan Thomson (Indian 
Mutiny) ;—The Hon. P. P. Gillen, Commissioner of Crown Lands for 
South Australia ;—General Sir E. Selby Smyth. 


237d September, 1896. 








